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rtcsy  of  The  Volta  Review,  Wash ingtni 


By  his  father's  will  William  Penn  inherited  a  claim  against  England  for  £16,000.  In  1681,  in  full  settlement.  King  Charles  II  created  Penn  “true  and  absolute  lord  of  Pennsylvania. 

the  King  gave  it  in  honor  of  my  father.”  In  1682  came  the  traditionary  treaty  with  the  Indians  under  the  great  elm  of  Shakamaxon. 
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The  Indian  Appropriation  Bill. 

THE  Indian  appropriation  bill  just  passed  by  Congress  carries 
appropriations  amounting  to  about  $11,800,000,  $1,500,000  of 
this  amount  being  appropriated  from  Indian  funds. 

Commissioner  Cato  Sells  says  the  bill  is  the  result  of  very  care¬ 
ful  consideration  by  the  Senate  and  House  Indian  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tees.  Altogether,  it  is  considered  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best, 
Indian  appropriation  bills  enacted  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Indian  Committees  of  Congress  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Indian  Bureau  have  in  this  bill  worked  out  constructive  legis¬ 
lation  for  the  Indians  of  the  country  along  progressive  lines.  For 
example,  there  has  been  appropriated  a  large  amount  of  money  for 
improvement  in  the  health  conditions  of  the  Indians  and  providing 
hospital  facilities  for  them.  Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  is 
appropriated  for  this  purpose,  $100,000  of  which  will  be  used  for 
constructing  hospitals  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $15,000  each.  In 
addition  to  this  the  Indian  Bureau  is  now  constructing  three  hospi¬ 
tals  for  the  Sioux  Indians  to  cost  approximately  $25,000  each  on  the 
Rosebud,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Cheyenne  Reservations.  Provision  is 
also  made  in  the  Indian  bill  for  a  hospital  in  the  Chippewa  country 
in  Minnesota  and  $50,000  appropriated  therefor  out  of  Chippewa 
Indian  funds.  The  health  conditions  of  the  Indians  have  been 
found  to  be  deplorable  and  little  attention  has  heretofore  been  given 
to  correcting  this  condition.  The  appropriation  in  the  current 
Indian  bill  will  be  a  long  step  forward  in  solving  this  important 

problem. 

The  appropriation  for  educational  purposes  for  the  Indians  is 
considerably  increased  and  special  provision  made  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  children,  who  have  heretofore 
been  unprovided  for.  There  is  also  a  specific  appropriation  for 
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educational  purposes  among  the  Papago  and  Navajo  Indians. 
These  Indians  heretofore  have  been  neglected  and  several  thou¬ 
sand  Indian  children  among  these  Indians  are  without  school 
facilities. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Indian  Bureau  large  reimburs¬ 
able  appropriations  have  been  provided  in  this  bill  for  industrial 
work  among  Indians.  These  reimbursable  appropriations  will 
amount  to  more  than  $700,000.  The  Indians  have  heretofore  been 
allotted  land  but  they  have  not  been  provided  with  tools  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm  equipment.  This  appropriation  will  enable  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  improve  stock  conditions  and  place 
herds  of  cattle  on  a  number  of  Indian  reservations.  It  is  expected 
that  this  appropriation  will  aid  very  materially  the  industrial  activi¬ 
ties  among  the  Indians  of  the  country  and  go  far  towards  develop¬ 
ing  their  self-support. 

This  bill  carries  a  somewhat  reduced  amount  for  irrigation  work 
on  Indian  reservations  and  contains  a  clause  which  will  require 
detailed  information  regarding  each  of  these  projects  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  Congress  at  its  next  session.  The  Indian  irrigation  projects 
have  heretofore  been  appropriated  for  and  constructed  largely  with¬ 
out  adequate  detailed  information  and  it  is  expected  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress  that  the  Indian  Office  will  furnish  a  complete 
statement  regarding  each  of  these  projects  so  that  Congress  may 
have  a  thorough  understanding  of  conditions  on  each  of  the  Reser¬ 
vations  where  irrigation  projects  are  being  constructed.  It  is  also 
expected  that  the  information  obtained  from  these  reports  will 
result  in  procuring  administrative  and  legislative  action  which  will 
protect  more  securely  the  water  rights  of  the  Indians  of  the  country. 

There  is  included  in  the  bill  an  appropriation  of  $85,000  to 
cover  salaries  and  expenses  of  probate  attorneys  under  the  direction 
of  the  Commissioner  in  the  working  out  of  probate  reforms  for  the 
protection  of  the  property  of  Indian  children  in  Oklahoma,  which 
will  be  done  in  harmony  with  rules  of  probate  procedure  adopted 
at  a  conference  of  the  county  judges  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  held  in  January  and  recently  adopted  and  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma. 

The  bill  also  carries  $100,000  to  support  a  widespread  and 
aggressive  campaign  for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  among 
Indians. 
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The  bill  gives  the  Commissioner  six  confidential  inspectors  with 
special  civil  service  qualifications.  It  is  expected  that  this  appro¬ 
priation  will  result  in  thorough  investigations  being  made  on  Indian 
reservations  and  throughout  the  Indian  country  generally,  that  he 
may  be  advised  of  the  actual  conditions  as  a  basis  for  their  effective 
reform. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  consolidation  of  the  offices  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  and  the  Union  Agency  and  with  it  a  reduction  of 
$50,000  over  previous  years  in  the  expense  of  conducting  these  two 
branches  of  the  Indian  Service. 

The  controversy  regarding  the  enrollment  of  the  Mississippi 
Choctaws  is  compromised  by  omitting  the  Choctaws  of  Oklahoma 
from  the  per  capita  payment  made  to  Chickasaw  and  Cherokee  In¬ 
dians  of  $100  and  $15,  respectively. 

A  long  contest  regarding  the  water  rights  of  the  Yakima  Indians 
is  finally  settled  by  giving  these  Indians  a  free  water  right  to  forty 
acres  of  their  allotments  in  perpetuity. 

Another  question  which  has  been  in  dispute  for  a  number  of 
years  is  settled  by  providing  for  allotting  the  remaining  unallotted 
Indians  on  the  Bad  River  Reservation  and  the  distribution  per 
capita  of  the  remaining  tribal  timber  to  the  unallotted  Indians. 

Out  of  the  funds  of  the  Confederated  Bands  of  Ute  Indians  in 
Utah  and  Colorado  this  bill  appropriates  $800,000 — $100,000  for  the 
purchase  of  stock  for  the  Navajo  Springs  Band  of  said  Indians  in 
Colorado,  $200,000  for  the  Unitah,  White  River,  and  Uncompagre 
Bands  in  Utah,  and  the  balance  to  be  expended  among  all  of  said 
Indians  for  the  promotion  of  civilization  and  self-support  among 
them,  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  which  is  to  protect  the  water 
rights  of  the  Ute  Indians  from  being  forfeited  within  the  period 
fixed  by  law,  and  all  of  which  is  to  give  them  much-needed  help  in 
industrial  progress. 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  appropriated  for  determining 
the  heirs  of  deceased  Indian  allottees  so  that  title  to  these  lands 
may  be  certain.  There  are  now  40,000  of  these  cases  pending  in 
the  Indian  Office,  in  which  land  valued  at  $60,000,000  is  envolved. 
The  $15  charged  to  each  estate  for  the  payment  of  this  expense 
has  during  the  past  year  recovered  into  the  Treasury  $80,000, 
which  is  $30,000  more  than  the  appropriation  on  which  this  work 
was  accomplished  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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A  MIXED-BLOOD  Indian,  according  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  is  one  who  has  an  identifiable  mixture  of 
other  than  Indian  blood  derived  from  ancestors  who  had  other  than 
Indian  blood.  The  decision  applies  to  Chippewa  Indians  and  de¬ 
feats  a  Government  suit  to  set  aside  certain  conveyances.  The 
lower  court  ruled  that  an  Indian  having  less  than  one-eighth  admix¬ 
ture  of  white  blood  should  be  considered  as  a  full-blood  Indian. 


jT\ARTMOUTH  COLLEGE,  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  awarded  to 
David  H.  Markman,  who  completes  his  work  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  next  month,  a  scholar¬ 
ship  for  next  year.  This  scholarship  was  awarded  largely  because 
of  the  unusually  good  work  Mr.  Markman  has  done  in  chemistry, 
and  because  of  the  further  fact  that  he  is  of  Indian  blood. — Guthrie 
( Okla .)  Leader. 

/^ATO  SELLS  seems  really  to  be  reforming  the  Indian  Bureau 
and  projecting  constructive  measures  for  the  civilization  of  the 
Indians.  At  first  it  was  feared  that  he  would  be  sidetracked  by 
the  effort  to  keep  fire-water  away  from  the  red  man,  one  of  the 
recognized  policies,  with  a  new  chief,  of  distracting  attention  from 
more  important  affairs.  And  there  are  ways,  also,  of  loading  a  new 
man’s  desk  with  routine  matters  that  tend  to  persuade  him  against 
any  branching  out  on  his  own  initiative.  But  the  Indian  appropri¬ 
ation  bill,  as  it  left  the  House,  and  more  particularly  as  it  emerged 
from  the  Senate,  with  an  increase  of  a  million  dollars  over  the 
House  items,  shows  that  he  has  taken  hold  of  some  of  the  real  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  Especially  to  be  noted  is  the  fact  that 
the  increase  of  a  million  dollars  has  been  made  in  what  are  desig¬ 
nated  “reimbursable  appropriations;”  the  development  of  a  water 
supply  irrigation,  and  the  general  items  styled  “promotion  of  civili¬ 
zation  and  self-support,”  which  means  the  purchase  of  seed,  ferti¬ 
lizer,  and  farm  implements,  to  be  repaid  by  the  Indians  using  them, 
instead  of  the  annual  dole  of  blankets  and  rations,  which  under 
other  auspices  has  only  served  to  make  mendicants  and  idlers  of 
the  Indians. 

It  would  seem  by  this  time  that  the  Indians  might  learn  the 
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evident  fact  that  their  interests  would  be  better  represented  by 
disinterested  members  of  Congress  than  by  selfish  attorneys  and 
lobbyists. 

The  Indian  appropriation  bill  was  admirably  handled  in  the 
Senate  by  some  of  the  new  members  of  the  majority,  Ashurst  of 
Arizona  being  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  Myers,  Pittman, 
Lane,  Robinson,  and  Thompson  being  members  next  in  order, 
ably  assisted  by  Senator  Owen  of  Oklahoma,  himself  of  Indian 
blood. — Harper's  Weekly. 


sa® - 

I  INVESTIGATION  by  a  sub-committee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs,  headed  by  Representative  Charles  D.  Carter 
of  Oklahoma,  of  fees  paid  to  attorneys  representing  claimants  for 
enrollment  as  Mississippi  Choctaws  and  other  tribes  revealed 
some  of  the  largest  prospective  legal  fees  ever  heard  of. 

Examination  of  witnesses  by  Mr.  Carter  developed  that  Cant¬ 
well  &  Crew,  a  law  firm  of  St.  Louis,  appeared  to  have  contracts 
with  9,558  Mississippi  Choctaw  claimants  which  would  net  attor¬ 
neys’  fees  running  up  to  $6,370,000. 

It  was  testified  that  the  same  firm  has  contracts  with  2,300  other 
claimants  representing  $1,800,000,  or  a  total  for  this  firm  of 
$8,170,000. — New  York  Herald. 

CORRECTION  of  an  old  abuse  is  attempted  by  the  bill  for  the 
construction  of  a  reservoir  on  the  San  Carlos  Indian  Reserva¬ 
tion  in  Arizona,  and  for  the  bringing  of  suit  for  an  adjudication  of 
the  claims  along  the  Gila  River  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  Pima 
Indians  and  others.  The  Pimas  had  been  entitled  to  sufficient 
water  for  working  the  soil.  But  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  the  assumption  of  guardianship  over  the  Indians  by  the  United 
States  resulted  in  the  loss  of  old  rights  without  securing  new  ones. 
For  several  years  the  waters  of  the  Gila  have  been  appropriated  by 
settlers  living  above  the  reservation.  To  such  an  extent  was  this 
injustice  carried  that  these  Indians  were  reduced  to  poverty,  and 

the  Government  had  to  aid  them  temporarily.  But  this  was  to  sub¬ 
stitute  charity  for  justice,  and  the  friends  of  these  red  men  have 
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been  exertmg  themselves  to  restore  to  our  wards  their  undoubted 
rights.  An  investigation  by  army  engineers  demonstrated  that  the 
project  of  a  reservoir  was  feasible,  and  those  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Indians  should  urge  their  Congressman  to  support  the 
bill  to  put  this  plan  into  effect. — New  York  Post. 
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EPRESENTATIVE  FERRIS,  of  Oklahoma,  before  the 
House  charged  that  the  galleries  and  corridors  were  crowded 
with  ‘‘shyster  lawyers  and  scoundrelly  attorneys”  who  are  deceiv¬ 
ing  the  Mississippi  Choctaw  Indians  as  to  the  outcome  of  their 
claims  on  the  Government. 

Before  the  House  turned  down  the  claims  of  the  Mississippi 
Choctaws,  Republican  Leader  Mann  remarked  that  out  of  the 
total  of  the  claims  lawyers  representing  the  Indian  would  get  from 
$10,000,000  to  $15,000,000  if  the  claims  were  allowed. — Los  Angeles 
Examiner. 

xmm  > 

XTENRY  LANDERS,  a  14-year-old  full-blood  Indian  of  Mc- 
A  A  Clain  township,  won  the  first  prize  in  the  county  spelling 
contest,  and  represented  Muskogee  County  in  the  State  contest 
at  Oklahoma  City  May  9. 

The  first  contest  resulted  in  a  tie  between  Landers,  Robert 
Criswell,  and  Monreve  Van  Ausdell.  Each  missed  two  words  out 
of  200.  On  a  second  contest  the  Ind  an  finally  won  out  at  the  130th 
■word.  He  is  in  the  sixth  grade  and  only  goes  to  school  six  months 
out  of  each  year. — Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman. 


OENATOR  LANE  of  Oregon,  who  has  lived  among  the  Indians 
^  of  the  Far  West  and  knows  their  characteristics  about  as  well  as 
any  man  in  the  United  States  Senate,  says  that  if  the  Government 
had  fitted  out  the  Indian  as  a  cavalry  the  United  States  would  have 
had  the  finest  body  of  cavalrymen  in  the  world. 

Try  as  hard  as  it  will,  Senator  Lane  says,  the  Government  can 
never  make  a  farmer  out  of  the  Indian. 

“If  this  Government  had  taken  advantage  of  .his  natural  dispo¬ 
sition,”  says  the  Senator,  “and  requisitioned  him  as  a  cavalryman, 
had  given  him  a  horse  and  made  him  live  as  the  Arab  does,  out  of 
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doors  and  in  his  tepee,  and  allowed  him  to  carry  his  family  with 
him,  or  those  who  wished  to  do  so — and  the  majority  of  them  do— 
we  would  have  had  a  magnificent  body  of  cavalrymen,  the  finest  in 
the  world,  who  would  be  true  to  the  country  and  who  would  have 
loved  to  fight  for  it  and  who  would  have  been  particularly  adapted 
to  the  work.  We  would  have  employed  him  in  a  service  in  which 
he  would  be  useful.  I  repeat,  we  shall  never  make  a  farmer  of  him. 
Army  officers  might  object  to  this  plan  as  impractical,  but  Eng¬ 
land  has  done  much  in  developing  the  natives  of  India  as  troopers. 
— Boston  Globe. 


THE  first  full-blooded  American  Indian  ever  born  in  Germany 
recently  saw  the  light  of  day  near  Dortmund,  Westphalia. 
The  child’s  father  is  a  Sioux  Indian  from  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency, 
William  Bear  Shield,  and  the  mother  is  Mary  Bear  Shield.  The 
father  is  now  in  America,  but  the  mother  is  a  member  of  an 
Indian  troupe  touring  Germany  with  a  circus. 

The  birth  took  place  in  a  typical  American  prairie  wagon  while 
the  troupe  was  en  route  from  Dortmund  to  Recklinghausen. 

The  mother  was  anxious  that  her  little  papoose,  who  is  a  girl, 
should  be  duly  registered  in  the  German  records  as  an  American 
citizen  and  a  Christian.  To  that  end  she  sought  the  nearest  Amer¬ 
ican  consul,  George  Eugene  Eager,  who  represents  the  United 
States  at  Bremen. 

The  baby  was  born  on  June  29,  but  as  the  Fourth  of  July  was 
approaching  the  baptism  was  deferred  until  then.  Mr,  Eager 
stood  as  godfather  for  the  child  who  was  christened  Maria  Con- 
sula. — Long  Branch  (A.  /.)  Record. 

INFELICITY  in  marital  relations  has  extended  to  Indians  who 
have  adopted  the  methods  and  errors  of  civilization.  An  in¬ 
stance  comes  to  light  in  a  decision  of  the  Controller  of  the  Treasury 
where  an  Indian,  living  apart  from  his  wife,  refuses  to  support 
her  and  their  five  children,  and  would  prevent  his  children  from 
obtaining  their  share  of  per  capita  payments  distributed  by  the 
Government.  James  Mlorris  is  an  Omaha  brave  and  Harriet 
Merrick  Morris  is  his  deserted  wife.  Their  five  children  and 
their  ages  are:  George  J.  Morris,  fourteen  years;  Fanny  Morris, 
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twelve  years;  Harvey  Morris,  ten  years;  Buffalo  Head  Morris, 
eight  years,  and  Mollie  Morris,  six  and  one-half  years. 

According  to  the  apportionment,  George  J.  Morris  and  Fanny 
Morris  were  entitled  to  $150.51  and  $151.50,  respectively;  the  two 
next  younger  children  to  $37.02  each  and  the  youngest  child  to 
$21.48.  Warrants  were  made  out  in  these  sums,  payable  to  the 
father  as  natural  guardian. 

James  Morris,  the  father,  declined  to  indorse  these  warrants  for 
use  in  support  of  his  children.  The  Indian  Commissioner  inquired 
of  the  Controller  of  the  Treasury,  George  E.  Downey,  if  it  were  not 
possible  to  designate  the  superintendent  of  the  Omaha  Indian  School, 
John  S.  Speer,  as  ex-officio  guardian  and  allow  him  to  disburse  the 
the  funds  for  the  support  of  the  children.  Controller  Downey 
acquiesced  and  pointed  the  way. —  Washington  Star. 

aann»  -  ■  > 

TJ”  C.  ASHMUN  is  a  full-blooded  Chippewa  Indian  who  re- 
A  cently  took  in  the  many  interesting  sights  of  Washington 
in  company  with  Chief  Eagle  Eye,  and  incidently  they  attracted  no 
little  attention  themselves.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  A  few  years  ago  he  started  a  paper  on  his  reservation 
in  Wisconsin,  which  is  known  as  the  Odanah  Star,  and  he  is  said 

to  be  the  only  full-blood  Indian  editor  in  this  country  to-day. _ 

Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 

ma m  > 

r  I  aHE  total  wealth  of  American  Indians  is  estimated  by  Commis- 
A  sioner  Sells,  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  at  $900,000,000. 
That  wealth  has  been  given  them  by  the  white  man  as  a  sort  of 
golden  salve  to  soothe  their  feelings  which  had  been  hurt  when  the 
pale  face  took  away  from  them  most  of  the  continent,  leaving  them 
but  a  comparatively  few  acres. 

Remembering  that  they  sold  Manhattan  Island  for  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  $25,  it  doesn  t  appear  after  all  that  they  have  been  outrage¬ 
ously  cheated.  Their  per  capita  wealth  is  probably  as  great  as 
that  of  any  other  people  in  the  world.  If  the  white  man  hadn’t  come 
to  America  they  would  very  likely  be  living  as  savages  to-day  with 
a  per  capita  wealth  of  a  pony  and  a  dog,  a  bow  with  arrows,  and  a 
tepee.  Land  would  be  so  cheap  that  ten  square  miles  could  be  had 
for  the  asking.  So  the  coming  of  the  white  man  has  enriched  the 
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Indian,  or  rather,  his  descendants,  until  the  average  Indian  now  has 
more  money  than  the  average  white  man. 

Having  money,  however,  is  different  from  keeping  it.  The  rich 
Indian  is  considered  legitimate  prey  by  some  white  men,  and  the 
Government  hitherto  has  not  protected  its  red  wards  from  the 
money-loving  pale  face.  Rich  in  some  respects,  the  Indian  is  poor 
in  others.  In  stamina,  in  ambition,  in  the  proper  sort  of  pride,  he 
is  lacking.  But  when  it  comes  to  money  and  its  equivalent  he  is  no 
longer  “Poor  Lo.” — Birmingham  (Ala.)  News. 

»» - 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  has  signed  an  order  setting  aside 
4,600  acres  of  land  along  the  Pond  d’Oreille  River,  Washing¬ 
ton,  as  a  reservation  for  the  Kalispel  Indians.  They  have  lived  on 
the  land  for  generations,  but  there  has  been  a  gradual  encroach¬ 
ment  of  white  settlers.  The  President  has  signed  a  similar  order 
setting  aside  land  in  Utah  for  the  Goshute  Indians. — Greensburg 
(Pa.)  Tribune. 

THE  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  in  closing  all  saloons  in 
the  Indian  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1855,  and  now 
constituting  a  greater  portion  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  north  of 
the  forty-sixth  parallel,  has  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  a 
valid  exercise  of  the  guardianship  over  the  7,000  Indians  still  in 
that  section.  More  than  382,000  white  persons  live  in  the  ceded 
territory. — Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit. 


A  TREATY  dated  1797,  sanctioned  by  the  Senate  and  signed 
by  the  President,  was  successfully  used  by  three  Seneca  In¬ 
dians  in  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  defense  against  the  charge  that  they 
were  illegally  fishing  in  Eighteen-Mile  Creek,  says  a  Buffalo  dis¬ 
patch.  The  arrests  were  made  by  a  deputy  warden. 

The  case  came  before  Justice  Pooley  on  habeas  corpus  proceed¬ 
ings.  Chief  Kennedy  produced  the  book  containing  the  treaty 
which  gave  the  Indians  perpetual  rights  to  fish  and  hunt  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  where  they  were  arrested. 

Justice  Pooley  held  that  the  treaty  superseded  the  State  laws 
and  the  Indians  were  released. — Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 


The  Story  of  Spo-Pee: 

From  the  New  York  World. 

Mrs.  Ella  Clark,  wife  of  Malcom  Clark,  a  Blackfeet  Indian  of 
Montana  and  a  graduate  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School ,  came  to  Carlisle 
last  March  with  a  party  of  Indian  pupils.  From  Carlisle  she  went  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  company  with  her  husband  and  other  members  of 
the  Blackfeet  delegation  who  were  going  there  on  some  tribal  business. 
On  her  return  to  Carlisle  en  route  home  she  told  of  her  accidental  meeting 
with  Spo  Pee  and  how  she  finally  got  him  to  talk.  Her  story  coincides, 
in  the  main ,  with  that  given  below. — Editor. 

OP  PEE  “the  silent  Indian,”  had  served  out  thirty- 
two  years  of  a  life  sentence  for  murder  before 
a  Blackfeet  Indian  woman  (Mrs.  Malcom  Clark) 
visited  him  at  the  Government  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  across  the  river  from  Washington,  and 
charmed  him  out  of  his  silence  with  a  Blackfeet 
baby  song.  Spo  Pee  felt  the  call  of  old  memories 
of  the  Western  prairies  stir  within  him  and  he 
broke  his  silence  under  the  spell  of  music. 

He  told  his  history  to  the  Indian  woman  and  the  story  created 
a  sensation.  It  resulted  in  an  investigation  by  the  Indian  Office  of 
the  Interior  Department,  and  Spo  Pee  was  pardoned  by  President 
Wilson. 

The  old  man’s  story  begins  in  the  early  ’80s  on  the  Montana 
prairies.  Spo  Pee  was  a  great  hunter  and  a  warrior  as  well,  and 
the  pride  of  the  Blackfeet  was  carried  deep  in  his  heart.  In  those 
days  the  buffalo  had  not  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  prairies, 
and  although  Spo  Pee  carried  his  smoothbore  with  the  other  braves, 
he  had  learned  the  trick  of  drawing  a  bow  with  the  best  of  them. 

Many  a  Blackfeet  maiden  cast  shy  eyes  upon  him  as  he  passed. 
To  his  wigwam  Spo  Pee  brought  many  a  haunch  of  buffalo  and 
many  a  costly  skin  or  its  equivalent  in  ammunition  and  trifles  from 
the  traders  of  the  scattered  posts. 

Spo  Pee’s  People  Are  Massacred. 

HE  buffalo  began  to  grow  scarce,  and  one  day  the  bison  were 
forgotten,  for  the  white  man  had  crowded  his  red  brother  and 
there  was  bloody  war  on  the  prairies. 

Spo  Pee  was  one  of  a  party  of  war  painted  braves  that  rode  away 
from  an  Indian  village  one  morning  at  dawn,  for  the  battle  was  on 


A  Blackfeet  Conveyance  in  the  Days  of  Spo  Pee 


Mrs.  Malcom  Clark  and  Her  Three  Children  at  Their  Home  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  Montana 
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with  the  white  man.  All  day  they  rode  and  at  night  they  came  back 
to  the  village,  but  something  had  happened  during  the  day. 

The  war  party  had  been  gone  but  a  few  hours  when  a  war  party 
of  the  white  men  rode  out  from  one  of  the  army  posts  with  a  brutal 
officer  at  its  head.  The  soldiers  rode  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  and 
down  a  gentle  slope,  and  there  they  came  upon  the  Indian  village. 

Only  the  women,  children  and  the  old  men  were  home,  for  the 
braves  and  the  warriors  had  gone  away  on  the  war  path.  Simple 
and  terrible  were  the  directions  the  officer  gave  to  his  men. 

"Wipe  ’em  out!"  was  his  order,  and  then  followed  one  of  those 
Far  West  tragedies  that  cause  the  white  man  shame  even  to  this  day. 
The  soldiers  were  soldiers  and  war  is  war,  so  the  women  and  the 
children  and  the  old  men  had  no  chance.  Unarmed  and  defense¬ 
less  they  stood  and  died  while  the  bullets  rained  upon  the  camp. 

Every  woman,  every  child,  and  every  Indian  patriarch  perished 
there  on  the  prairie,  for  the  white  men,  hardened  with  Indian  war¬ 
fare,  showed  them  no  mercy.  Slaughtered  in  their  wigwams  not  an 
Indian  ljved  to  tell  the  tale.  The  bodies  were  dragged  outside  and 
the  village  set  on  fire.  The  cavalrymen  mounted  their  horses  and 
rode  away  over  the  horizon. 

At  evening  the  Indian  war  party  returned  to  find  only  a  heap  of 
ashes  and  the  dead  bodies  of  their  families  to  mark  the  busy  village 
that  had  stood  there  at  dawn.  Spo  Pee,  searching  with  the  others, 
suddenly  grew  stiff  and  the  cry  of  a  wounded  animal  came  from  his 
throat.  Before  him  lay  the  murdered  form  of  his  mother  beside 
the  ashes  of  his  wigwam. 

The  Oath  of  Revenge. 

SPO  PEE  said  never  a  word  as  he  prepared  her  body  for  the  In¬ 
dian  burial.  They  made  a  little  Indian  cemetery  of  the  victims, 
placing  the  bodies  on  the  rude  platforms,  out  of  the  way  of  the 
wolves  and  coyotes,  and  then  Spo  Pee  went  on  the  warpath  in 
earnest.  No  longer  was  the  white  man  the  enemy  of  his  people. 
The  white  man  was  now  Spo  Pee’s  own  deadly  enemy  and  he  swore 
an  oath  that  he  would  not  die  until  ten  of  the  white  men  were  gone 
to  their  reckoning  as  payment  for  his  mother  s  murder. 

The  old  army  records  show  that  the  officer  who  ordered  the 
massacre  was  severely  reprimanded  for  his  bloody  work,  but  all 
the  reprimands  of  earth  would  not  restore  the  mother  to  Spo  Pee. 
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A  day  or  two  later  the  body  of  a  murdered  white  man  was  found 
on  the  plains.  Spo  Pee  was  rounded  up  by  the  soldier  patrol  and 
because  he  was  the  only  Indian  found  in  the  Territory  of  Montana 
near  the  body  of  the  white  man,  he  was  brought  to  trial  before  the 
Territorial  courts. 

The  proud  spirit  of  the  Indian  brave  scorned  to  beg  for  mercy 
or  even  to  plead  in  his  own  behalf.  He  was  found  guilty  of  murder 
by  the  court,  but  the  judge  was  a  kind  man  and  he  felt  that  Spo 
Pee,  if  he  killed  the  white  man,  had  been  acting  along  the  natural 
lines  of  Indian  revenge. 

The  penalty  for  murder  in  Montana  in  those  days  was  a  quick 
hanging,  the  quicker  the  better,  but  Spo  Spee  had  earned  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  trial  judge  and  the  sentence  was  made  life  imprison¬ 
ment,  rather  then  the  death  penalty. 


Expected  Death  by  Torture. 

'VySTHEN  Spo  Pee  was  sentenced  to  spend  all  the  rest  of  his  life 
'  “  behind  prison  bars  and  never  again  to  feel  the  freedom  of 
the  wide  prairies,  his  spirit  did  not  bend,  for  he  deigned  not  to  ask 
the  nature  of  his  fate.  He  felt  that  the  white  man  would  put  him  to 
death  at  leisure,  and,  as  befitted  a  brave  of  the  Blackfeet  race,  he 
would  not  show  a  sign  that  terror  was  at  his  heart  and  brain. 

They  took  Spo  Pee  to  the  Detroit  Federal  prison,  and  the 
name  of  Spo  Pee  began  to  grow  dim.  To  the  soldiers  he  was  “only 
an  Indian”  and  not  worth  worrying  about.  The  grass  grew  long 
above  Spo  Pee’s  trail  and  he  no  longer  hunted  the  buffalo  and  the 
white  man  on  the  rolling  plains  of  Montana. 

When  they  locked  him  up  in  Detroit  Spo  Pee  merely  believed 
that  his  imprisonment  was  another  variety  of  the  refined  cruelty  of 
the  white  man.  He  was  convinced  that  his  imprisonment  was 
merely  the  forerunner  of  his  death — a  pause  before  the  white  man 
led  him  forth  and  executed  him  in  some  diabolic  fashion  as  hap¬ 
pened  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  white  man  at  that  moment. 

His  guards  at  the  Detroit  prison,  however,  felt  that  Spo  Pee’s 
mind  was  failing.  His  silence  only  deepened  with  the  passing  of 
the  days,  and  when  the  case  reached  the  attention  of  the  prison 
officials  they  decided  to  send  Spo  Pee  to  the  Government  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  at  Washington,  where  all  other  insane  prisoners 
were  sent. 
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Spo  Pee  did  not  know  that  he  was  considered  insane.  His  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  asylum  more  than  thirty  years  ago  was  simply 
another  move  in  the  game  of  torture,  he  belived.  All  attempts  to 
get  him  to  answer  questions  at  the  Government  Hospital  failed, 
just  as  the  same  attempts  had  failed  at  Detroit. 

The  days  lengthened  into  weeks  and  the  weeks  into  years,  but 
as  the  years  went  by  Spo  Pee  became  one  of  the  features  of  the 
institution  and  the  Indian  and  his  peculiarity  were  pointed  out  to 
visitors. 

From  time  to  time,  parties  of  Indians  came  to  the  Government 
hospital,  and  many  of  them  tried  to  converse  with  the  Blackfeet 
brave.  But  their  language  was  not  the  language  of  Spo  Pee  and  he 
regarded  them  with  sullen  hate  and  refused  to  break  his  silence. 
Always  he  waited,  year  after  year,  for  the  long-delayed  vengeance 
of  the  white  man,  which  he  felt  sure  would  come  some  day  in 
terrible  form  and  end  his  servitude  forever. 

The  winter  of  1913-14  was  changing  into  spring  when  a  party  of 
Blackfeet  Indians  came  to  Washington  on  business  with  the  agents 
of  the  Great  White  Father.  While  they  were  in  Washington,  they 
decided  to  visit  the  Government  Hospital  where  Spo  Pee  was  in¬ 
carcerated,  still  serving  out  his  life  sentence  under  the  belief  that 
any  day  might  be  his  last  on  earth. 

Even  to  Spo  Pee  the  memories  of  the  plains  were  growing  vague, 
and  he  had  come  to  regard  his  place  of  confinement  as  home.  The 
guards  were  kindly  to  the  old  Indian,  but  his  calm,  silent  com¬ 
posure  never  relaxed.  When  the  party  of  visiting  Indians  came  to 
the  Government  hospital,  one  of  the  guards  showed  them  Spo  Pee. 

“Ask  them  to  talk  to  him,”  said  one  of  the  guards  to  the  inter¬ 
preter.  “He  might  belong  to  their  tribe.” 

Several  of  the  Indians  tried  to  induce  Spo  Pee  to  speak,  but  they 
were  not  successful.  There  was  a  little  Indian  woman  in  the  party, 
however,  who  was  very  curious  about  Spo  Pee’s  history.  She  de¬ 
termined  to  persuade  the  Indian  to  break  his  long  silence,  and  she 
set  about  the  task  with  all  the  patience  of  an  Indian  woman. 


Lullaby  Melts  a  Heart. 


SPO  PEE  made  a  few  harsh  sounds,  but  the  Indians  could  not 
understand.  From  long  silence  he  had  forgotten  even  the  ac¬ 
cents  of  his  native  speech, 
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Then  the  little  woman  pushed  forward.  She  silenced  the  men 
and  spoke  to  Spo  Pee.  She  dropped  the  questioning  tone  the 
braves  had  used,  and  from  her  lips  came  the  sounds  of  the  “little 
people’s  talk” — the  baby  talk  of  the  Blackfeet. 

They  were  simple  little  words  she  spoke,  delivered  in  a  lulling, 
sing-song  tone,  that  only  the  mother  and  babies  of  the  tribe  could 
understand.  Years  before,  those  sounds  had  been  heard  by  Spo 
Pee  at  his  mother’s  knee,  and  they  stirred  strange  memories  within 
hirm 

She  sang  to  Spo  Pee  of  the  villages,  of  the  plains,  of  the  wide 
prairies,  and  the  vanished  buffalo.  The  old  man’s  eyes  lit  with  a 
strange  fire  and  she  began  to  question  him.  She  asked  Spo  Pee, 
among  other  questions,  his  name,  and  the  long-silent  Indian  opened 
his  mouth  and  said:  “Spo  Peed’ 

But  the  little  woman  did  not  pause.  She  kept  steadily  on  her 
sing-song  chant — the  chant  of  the  “little  people,”  and  suddenly  Spo 
Pee  startled  those  about  him  with  the  question:  “Where  is  Three 
Bears  ?” 

This  was  the  first  question  that  had  fallen  from  Spo  Pee’s  lips 
in  all  those  long  thirty-two  years,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the 
party,  startled  out  of  his  Indian  stolidity  by  the  question,  answered: 

“Three  Bears  has  been  dead  for  twenty-six  years.” 

The  words,  however,  meant  nothing  to  Spo  Pee,  but  he  under¬ 
stood  the  Blackfeet  death  sign  and  they  told  him  in  sign  language 
of  the  passing  of  Three  Bears.  A  shadow  passed  over  the  face  of 
the  old  Indian  and  he  seemed  saddened,  but  the  spoken  word  had 
rolled  back  the  silence  of  three  decades  and  Spo  Pee  had  spoken. 

Two  days  later  the  Indian  woman  came  again,  and  Spo  Pee 
asked  her  when  the  white  man  would  put  him  to  death.  Curious 
at  his  question  she  drew  out  the  story  of  his  strange  belief  of  com¬ 
ing  execution  and  the  story  made  a  sensation. 

Spo  Pee  told  her  of  braves  long  dead  and  of  tribal  history  that 
had  died  with  her  fathers.  When  the  Indian  woman  left  the  insti¬ 
tution  she  went  at  once  to  the  office  of  Cato  Sells,  Commissioner  of 
the  Indian  Office  of  the  Interior  Department.  She  told  Mr.  Sells 
of  the  case,  and  he  promised  to  make  an  investigation. 

Mr.  Sells  kept  his  promise  to  the  Indian  woman,  made  not 
more  than  two  months  ago.  He  had  a  search  made  into  the  early 
court  records  of  Montana,  and  he  laid  this  data  before  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice.  It  was  found  that  the  white  man  for  whose  mur- 
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der  Spo  Pee  had  been  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  had  really 
been  killed  across  the  border  in  Canada  and  that  the  Montana  court 
was  without  jurisdiction. 

Spo  Pee  was  questioned,  and  he  declared  that  he  killed  the  man 
in  self  defense.  He  said  the  man  was  a  trader  who  tried  to  kill  him 
and  that  to  save  his  own  life  Spo  Pee  struck  first.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  acted  favorably  on  the  case,  but  while  all  this  in¬ 
vestigation  was  being  made  the  news  of  it  was  kept  from  Spo  Pee 
and  from  the  public.  Mr.  Sells  said  he  was  afraid  that  a  hitch 
might  occur,  and  if  the  old  Indian  had  been  told  his  hopes  might 
have  been  raised,  and  the  failure  of  the  investigation  would  embitter 
him  still  further  against  the  white  man. 

The  time  came  when  the  Department  of  Justice  acted  favorably 
on  the  application  of  Spo  Pee  for  a  pardon.  This  application  was 
made  by  Commissioner  Sells  on  behalf  of  the  old  warrior  and  he 
was  in  total  ignorance  of  the  effort  that  was  being  made  on  his  be¬ 
half.  Finally  the  matter  was  placed  before  the  President  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  approved  the  application  for  a  pardon. 

The  Great  White  Father,  who  does  not  make  haste  in  deciding 
for  his  Indian  children,  considered  the  application  for  several  days 
and  finally  signed  it.  The  application,  with  the  President’s  signa¬ 
ture  attached,  was  delivered  to  Commissioner  Sells  last  Tuesday 
morning.  (July  9,  1914.) 

He  did  not  at  once  go  to  Spo  Pee,  but  he  sent  one  of  the  agents 
of  his  office  across  to  St.  Elizabeth’s,  in  the  Anacostia  hills,  where 
Spo  Pee  had  spent  thirty-two  years  of  his  life  as  the  price  of  a  ter¬ 
ritorial  court  blunder,  made  when  the  West  was  “wild  and  woolly” 
and  the  life  of  an  Indian  held  at  low  valuation. 


Tardy  Justice  at  Last . 

THEY  broke  the  news  gently  to  the  old  Indian  and  when  he 
realized  that  he  was  finally  free  and  about  to  return  to  his  native 
Montana  hills  and  prairies,  he  permitted  himself  a  broad  smile.  At 
9  o’clock  Tuesday  night  Spo  Pee,  grave  of  face  but  happy  as  a  child 
at  heart,  was  brought  to  Commissioner  Sells’s  office  in  the  Pension 

Building. 

They  told  him  to  make  ready  his  belongings  for  the  journey  back 
to  the  land  of  his  fathers.  They  told  Spo  Pee  that  the  buffalo  had 
disappeared  from  the  plains,  that  the  Indians,  too,  were  nearly  gone, 
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and  that  the  white  man  no  longer  fought  with  his  red  brother  for 
the  possession  of  the  land. 

Spo  Pee  nodded  gravely  and  went  back  to  the  Government 
Hospital  to  spend  his  last  night  of  confinement.  Early  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  he  was  up  at  his  work.  He  gathered  together  all  his 
belongings  and  early  in  the  forenoon  Spo  Pee,  accompanied  by  an 
officer  of  the  Indian  Office,  left  Washington  for  the  land  of  his 
fathers. 

The  Blackfeet  have  been  given  a  reservation  up  in  Montana, 
not  very  far  from  the  town  of  Great  Falls,  and  here  Spo  Pee  will  go 
to  live  out  his  days.  The  white  man  is  making  tardy  recompence 
for  the  injustice  that  cost  Spo  Pee  nearly  a  lifetime  of  confinement, 
but  Spo  Pee  is  an  old  man  now,  and  hate,  like  love,  cools  with  age. 


Carlisle  Pennants  and  Novelties 

m  m  i? 

0  A  splendid  assortment  of  beautiful  Carlisle  pennants,  pillow  tops,  etc.,  of 
felt,  in  exclusive  design,  executed  in  the  school  colors  of  red  and  gold;  also 
assorted  pins,  watch  fobs,  cuff  links,  hat  pins,  etc.,  designed  especially  for  the 
Carlisle  Indian  School.  Catalogue  upon  request  showing  a  cut  of  every 
article  in  stock.  Address — 
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The  Aboriginal  Horsetrader: 

By  Arthur  L.  Stone  * 

HERE  are  a  good  many  of  the  things  which  we  count 
as  our  resources  which  the  Indians  overlooked  dur¬ 
ing  the  ages-long  period  when  they  were  the 
unchallenged  lords  of  this  vast,  rich  northwest. 
There  were  many  of  the  endowments  of  this  region 
which  they  disregarded  entirely,  but  the  rich  blue- 
joint  grass  of  these  western  Montana  valleys  was  not  one  of  them. 
The  Indians  well  knew  the  value  of  the  forage  which  grows  here 
now  and  which  grew  here  then.  Their  cattle  were  sleekest;  their 
horses  were  strongest  and  fleetest.  The  stock  which  was  raised  by 
the  Selish  tribes  was  in  demand  by  all  the  tribes.  Those  who  were 
strong  enough  came  over  and  stole  the  horses  they  wanted,  those 
who  were  not  able  to  steal,  traded  when  they  could.  But  the  horses 
of  the  western  M^ontana  valleys  were  the  best  horses  known  in  the 
Northwest,  even  before  the  white  man  came  and  improved  their 
breeding. 

The  Flatheads  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  were  rich  in  horses.  So 
were  their  cousins,  the  Pend  d  Oreilles  of  Massion  Valley,  and 
their  other  relatives,  the  Nez  Perces,  whose  home  was  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains  in  the  rich  meadows  of  the 
Coeur  d’Alene  and  the  Clearwater.  The  earliest  white  man  to 
enter  this  region  found  great  herds  of  fine  horses  in  these  valleys. 
Some  of  the  Indians  were  owners  of  thousands.  It  was  not  always 
the  chiefs  who  were  the  richest  in  horseflesh.  The  leadership  of 
the  Selish  tribes  was  not  bartered.  It  was  usually  a  hereditary 
honor  and  the  positions  of  war  chiefs  were  determined  by  personal 
valor.  The  acquisition  of  these  herds  by  some  of  the  members 
of  the  western  tribes  appears  to  indicate  that  there  are  Rockefellers 
in  every  race  and  Morgans  among  every  people,  who  attain  fortunes 
at  the  expense  of  their  fellows,  whether  wealth  be  measured  by  the 
standard  of  dollars,  of  horses,  or  of  clam  shells. 

Some  of  these  wealthy  Indians,  perhaps,  secured  their  fortunes 
by  trading.  Others,  unquestionably,  gave  some  attention  to  the 
breeding  of  their  stock.  But  the  great  fortunes  in  Indian  horse¬ 
flesh  were  made  by  gambling,  for  the  Indians  were  always  willing 
to  bet  themselves  naked  on  the  result  of  a  horse  race  and  many  a 
herd  has  been  doubled  through  the  winning  of  a  contest  of  this  sort. 
Then  there  were  raids  in  which  the  Flatheads  were  the  aggressors 
and  which  increased  the  size  of  their  herds  through  acquisitions  from 
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the  Crows  and  the  Blackfeet.  There  were  get-rich-quick  plans 
among  the  aborigines  no  less  bold  than  those  of  to-day  and  certainly 
not  as  questionable. 

The  richest  of  the  Indians  of  this  region  were  the  Nez  Perces. 
The  same  reason  which  had  prevented  their  decimation  in  warfare 
protected  their  herds  from  the  east-side  raiders,  the  geography  of 
the  situation  was  such  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  for  the  Black- 
feet  to  reach  the  Nez  Perces  when  they  came  west  for  war  or  for 
robbery  or  for  both;  the  lands  of  the  Selish  lay  close  to  the  west 
slopes  of  the  main  divide,  while  the  Nez  Perces  were  futher  protect¬ 
ed  by  the  high  wall  of  the  Bitter  Root  Range.  The  Flatheads  in 
the  Bitter  Root  Valley  had  fine  herds  and  some  specially  good  in¬ 
dividual  animals.  The  Upper  Pend  d’Oreilles,  whose  range  was 
between  Missoula  and  Flathead  Lake,  had  also  some  excellent  ani¬ 
mals.  Each  tribe  was  proud  of  its  herds,  though  the  ownership 
was  private,  and  each  would  back  to  the  limit  the  racers  of  its 
braves.  Next  to  the  winning  of  a  battle,  the  tribal  instinct  was 
strongest  in  a  contest  on  the  race-course.  Sometimes,  it  is  true, 
warfare  developed  in  a  contest  on  the  race  track.  But,  as  a  rule, 
the  Indians  were  good  losers — they  were  real  sports. 

With  the  coming  of  the  whites,  the  Indians  found  added  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  trading  in  horses  and,  later,  when  the  real  immigration 
set  in  and  the  travelers  to  the  north-Pacific  coast  passed  through 
this  region  and  the  country  to  the  south,  they  began  to  acquire 
cattle  in  addition  to  their  original  horses.  The  stock  which  the 
immigrants  drove  or  led  often  became  footsore  and  unable  to  travel 
and  the  Indians  picked  up  many  good  bargains  in  this  way.  They 
were  shrewd  traders  and  he  was  a  mighty  fortunate  immigrant  who 
got  the  better  of  them  on  a  horse  trade  or  any  other  deal. 

When  Governor  Stevens  left  Lieutenant  Mullan  in  the  Bitter 
Root  Valley  to  survey  a  possible  overland  road  through  this  moun¬ 
tain  region,  he  left  with  him  a  considerable  band  of  horses.  Later, 
when  Lieutenant  Mullan  began  the  construction  of  the  famous  trail 
which  now  bears  his  name,  he  had  large  herds  of  stock  which  he 
recuperated  and  wintered  in  the  Bitter  Root  and  its  neighboring 
valleys.  Baron  O’Keeffe  and  his  brother  David  came  to  this  valley 
and  had  their  attention  directed  to  its  fertility  through  having  charge 
of  one  of  Mullan’s  winter  herds.  From  these  herds  the  Indian 
stockmen  succeeded  in  getting  some  good  blood  to  breed  with  that 
of  their  own  animals.  They  were  ever  alert  to  grab  a  bargain. 
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"Nobody  ever  traded  quickly  with  an  Indian,”  said  Judge 
Woody  to  me  the  other  day,  “and  this  was  specially  true  when  they 
were  bartering  for  horses.  They  traded  deliberately  and  with 
solemnity  as  if  they  were  debating  questions  of  state.  A  horse- 
trade  was  carried  through  with  all  the  formality  of  a  council.  1  here 
were  two  or  three  pipes  smoked  over  every  horse  that  was  swapped 
and  there  was  any  amount  of  parley  with  each  pipe  smoked.  The 
Flatheads  had  a  great  many  buckskins;  these  were  tough  horses  and 
were  in  demand.  When  they  bought  up  a  bunch  of  horses  for 
trade  or  for  sale,  they  always  showed  the  poorest  one  first.  They 
would  haggle  over  the  price  to  be  paid  for  this  animal  until  they  had 
force  it  up  as  high  as  they  thought  they  could  get  for  it.  They  would 
close  the  deal  and  would  bring  in  a  horse  that  was  a  little  better 
than  the  first.  The  start  in  the  negotiations  would  be  made  at  the 
figure  received  for  the  poorer  animal  and  would  be  boosted  as  high 
as  the  patience  of  the  white  man  would  stand.  This  concluded, 
there  would  be  a  better  horse  trotted  out.  This  performance 
would  be  repeated  as  long  as  the  Indians  had  any  horses  left.  The 
Indian  usually  got  the  price  he  wanted.  Time  was  no  object  to 
him  and  the  white  man  was  usually  in  a  hurry.” 

The  Nez  Perces  had,  as  I  have  said,  the  herds  of  the  Indians 
of  this  region.  Five  Crows,  one  of  the  Nez  Perce  chiefs,  had  four 
thousand  horses.  Reuben,  another  Nez  Perce  who  was  locally 
famous,  had  nearly  six  thousand  in  his  herds.  In  these  herds,  the 
finest  horses  were  big  rangy  roans.  There  were  some  exceptionally 
fine  animals  in  these  bands.  T  he  roans  came  from  some  horses 
that  were  brought  from  the  coast  by  the  Nez  Perces,  obtained  by 
trade  and  otherwise  from  the  Umatillas  and  other  tribes  on  the  salt 
water,  who  had  secured  them  in  their  southern  raids,  getting  them 
from  the  Mexican  and  Spanish  stockmen  in  California.  There  was 
better  size  to  these  animals  than  to  some  of  the  others,  and  Nez 
Perce  herds  were  the  envy  of  their  neighbors. 

“These  big  herds  were  handled  upon  practically  the  same  system 
which  was  later  adopted  by  the  white  stockmen  of  the  ranges,” 
said  Judge  Woody  when  I  asked  him  about  some  of  the  details  of 
the  old  Indian  horse  business.  “They  were  cut  up  into  small  bands 
and  assigned  to  the  different  ranges.  The  owners  had  riders  who 
looked  after  the  seperated  bands  in  a  general  sort  of  way.  The 
roundup  was  an  Indian  feature,  too.  Occasionally,  the  entire  hold¬ 
ings  of  a  big  Indian  would  be  assembled.  I  suppose  this  was  as  of- 
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ten  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  demonstration  as  for  the  need  of 
finding  out  how  many  there  were.” 

The  introduction  of  the  better-bred  horses  came,  as  I  have  said 
through  the  acquisition  of  foot-sore  stock  from  the  immigrants  who 
could  not  afford  to  spend  on  the  trail  the  time  which  was  necessary 
for  the  recuperation  of  the  trail-worn  animals.  The  Indians  and 
the  white  traders  would  take  these  foot-sore  animals  and  turn  them 
into  the  meadows  in  western  Montana  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  hoofs 
would  grow  out  and  the  stock  would  be  fat  and  as  good  as  ever. 
In  this  way  some  really  fine  stock  was  brought  into  the  country. 

In  this  way,  also,  the  Indians  obtained  cattle.  Draught  oxen 
and  milch  cows  wore  out  on  the  long  tramp  over  the  plains.  Some 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  men  saw  the  possibilities  which  lay 
in  this  situation  and  entered  into  the  trading  business  for  themselves 
in  preference  to  continuing  with  the  company.  Neil  MacArthur, 
who  was  well  known  in  western  Montana  and  Idaho,  was  one  of 
these.  He  became  a  successful  stockman  and  freighter  through 
his  enterprise  in  this  direction.  Fort  Hall  in  Idaho  was  a  favorite 
trading  point.  It  was  on  the  old  Oregon  trail  and  there  the  travelers 
usually  rested  after  their  journey  across  the  plains  and  before  enter¬ 
ing  upon  the  trip  through  the  mountains.  Here  many  good  animals 
were  picked  up  and  sent  into  the  Bitter  Root  valley. 

It  seems  strange,  but  it  is  vouched  for  as  a  fact  by  oldtimers, 
that  the  Indians  were  exceedingly  fond  of  milk  and  when  they  be¬ 
gan  to  acquire  cows  as  a  part  of  their  stock  holdings,  they  reveled 
in  luxury.  The  squaws,  of  course,  had  to  do  the  milking.  They 
had  their  own  method  for  performing  this  operation,  as  they  had 
for  doing  everything  else  which  they  undertook. 

“When  a  squaw  went  to  milk,”  said  Judge  Woody,  continuing 
his  discription,  “she  wouldn’t  touch  the  cow  until  the  hind  legs  of 
the  animal  were  tied.  This,  of  course,  was  to  prevent  the  cow 
from  kicking,  and  it  might  have  been  necessary  at  first.  But  when 
the  cows  got  used  to  the  squaws  and  the  latter  got  used  to  the  cows 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  it  was  anything  more  than  a  habit. 
The  tieing  was  a  mere  formality.  The  bit  of  rope  would  be  loose¬ 
ly  thrown  around  the  hind  legs  of  the  cow  and  the  creature  would 
stand  as  quietly  as  if  she  were  hog-tied. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  early  experiences  which  led  to  this 
practice  of  tieing  the  hind  legs  of  the  cows.  It  is  not  a  stretch  of 
the  imagination  to  picture  a  squaw  picking  herself  up  from  a  wreck 
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of  bucket  and  a  plaster  of  milk  and  mud  and  conversing  in  gut¬ 
turals  very  earnestly  with  that  cow. 

Anybody  who  has  lived  on  a  farm  knows  how  mean  a  cow  can 
be  when  she  gets  the  kicking  habit.  I  have  heard  from  early  farmers 
in  western  Montana  some  amusing  stories  of  experiences  with  cows 
which  had  been  purchased  from  the  Indians.  I  he  animals  would 
never — no  matter  how  quiet  they  were — submit  to  being  milked 
unless  they  were  at  least  given  the  impression  that  they  were  tied. 

“We  had  a  cowon  the  farm  when  I  was  a  small  boy,”  said  A.  J. 
Violette  when  I  asked  him  the  other  day  what  he  knew  about  Indian 
milking,  “that  my  father  had  bought  of  an  Indian.  She  was  as 
gentle  as  she  could  be  in  every  other  respect,  but  she  could  not  be 
milked  unless  she  thought  she  was  tied  as  to  her  hind  legs.  All 
that  was  necessary  was  just  to  toss  a  little  piece  of  rope  around  her 
hind  legs.  That  gave  her  the  idea  that  she  was  tied  fast  and  she 
would  stand  stock-still  as  long  as  that  rope  was  there.  But  if  any¬ 
body  ever  tried  to  milk  her  without  the  rope  she  would  kick  the 

milker  on  the  top  of  the  head  every  time.” 

The  Indians,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  didn’t  cut  hay  for  the 
winter  feed  for  their  stock.  They  relied  entirely,  as  did  the  eastern 
range  stockmen,  upon  the  grass  which  cured  standing.  But  the 
early  white  stockmen  of  whom  MacArthur  was  a  type,  naturally 
thought  it  necessary  to  prepare  some  hay  to  carry  them  through 
the  winter.  They  guarded  their  meadows  and  saved  them  for 
the  winter  feed.  And  it  was  splendid  forage  which  they  found  in 

these  valleys  of  western  Montana;  it  required  but  a  short  experience 

to  prove  to  them  that  there  was  no  better  grass  anywhere  and  it  was 
to  the  Bitter  Root  and  its  neighboring  valleys  that  the  early  stock- 
men  brought  their  horses  and  cattle  whenever  they  could. 

We  are  proud  of  the  record  that  has  been  made  by  western 
Montana  stock  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  have  made  a 
great  discovery  in  finding  out  the  wonderful  properties  of  the  grass 
which  grows  here.  We  have  a  right  to  boast  of  the  superiority  of 
our  hav  and  our  grain— each  merits  the  highest  honors.  But  we 
have  found  nothing  new.  The  Indian  knew  as  much  as  we  of  the 
properties  of  Bitter  Root  grass  long  before  a  white  man  had  ever 

set  foot  upon  this  valley.  o  *  • 

The  fame  of  the  horses  which  were  raised  in  the  Bitter  Root  in 

the  Indian  days  was  great,  comparatively  as  great  as  the  reputa- 
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tion  of  the  stock  which  is  sent  out  from  there  now.  The  horses  of 
the  Flathead  were  as  fine  as  any  that  were  known. 

We  have  intensified  the  application  of  the  forage  which  grows 
upon  our  fields;  we  conserve  it  and  we  improve  its  quality  as  we 
are  able,  but  we  have  only  retained  it  in  the  position  which  it  occupied 
under  Indian  dominion.  It  was  the  best  in  the  world  then.  It  is 
only  that  now.  We  have  developed  other  resources  amazingly;  we 
have  unearthed  some  of  which  the  Indian  never  dreamed;  we  have 
found  use  for  others  which  he  spurned  as  of  no  value;  but  we  are 
no  wiser  than  he  in  our  application  of  the  grass  of  our  meadows. 
The  aboriginal  stockman  was  keen — it  seems  to  be  a  way  with  stock- 
men  to  be  keen.  He  knew  it  took  good  grass  to  produce  good 
stock  and  he  found  where  the  good  grass  was.  We  have  followed 
the  trails  he  blazed,  we  have  walked  in  the  paths  which  he  trod  in 
many  directions.  But  in  none  have  we  followed  more  precisely  in 
his  footsteps  than  in  our  development  of  the  stock-raising  industry. 
The  modern  horsetrader  is  cited  as  the  type  of  shrewdness  which 
is  sharp  to  the  extent  of  disregarding  the  strict  truth;  but  the  Indian 
horse-trader  of  a  generation  or  two  ago  was  his  counterpart;  the 
modern  could  give  no  pointers  to  the  ancient;  the  white  could  add 
nothing  to  the  shrewdness  of  the  red. 

There  is  some  of  the  old  Indian  stock  left.  In  some  parts  of 
the  reservation,  the  old  Indian  ponies  are  yet  to  be  found.  But 
most  of  the  red  men  have  improved  their  stock.  There  are  some 
mighty  fine  animals  now  in  the  red  man’s  herd.  In  this  respect 
he  has  kept  up  with  the  times.  He  has  taken  more  kindly  to  stock- 
raising  than  to  any  other  branch  of  agriculture  for  it  is  the  heritage 
of  the  Flathhead  and  the  Pend  d’Oreille  and  the  Nez  Perce  to  love 
good  horses  and  to  do  anything  he  can  to  get  them.  His  fore¬ 
fathers  had  the  best  horses  of  their  time.  He  aspires  to  the  same 
distinction.  There  will  not  be  any  Indians  at  all,  one  of  these  days, 
but  the  last  Indian  will  have  the  best  horse  he  can  get.  It  may  not 
be  a  very  good  horse,  for  that  last  Indian  is  apt  to  be  a  specimen  of 
hard  luck,  but  it  will  be  the  best  horse  he  can  get  and  if  he  has  a 
chance  to  trade  if  for  a  better  one,  he  will  do  it.  Don’t  think  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  will  trade  it  for  poorer  one.  He  will  not,  because  he 
is  an  Indian  and  because  it  is  a  horse. 


Some  Curious  Indian  Treaties: 

By  Charles  J,  Kappler  * 


’ILLIAM  PENN  was  a  Quaker,  a  man  of  peace,  and 
the  white  founder  of  Pennsylvania.  William  was 
also  as  adept  as  David  Harum  in  a  “hoss  trade, 
when  it  came  to  putting  things  over  on  the  Indians. 
From  time  immemorial  the  American  Indian  has 
been  looked  upon  as  the  legitimate  prey  of  the 
white  man.  It  has  always  been  considered  good 
business  by  many  white  folks  to  skin  an  Indian  in  a  business  deal. 
It  remained,  however,  for  William  Penn  to  be  the  first  white  man 
to  negotiate  a  land  deal  whereby  he  came  into  possession  of  a  good- 
sized^chunk  of  the  present  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  couple  hand¬ 
fuls  of  fish  hooks;  a  few  anchors  of  rum,  beer,  and  tobacco;  a  few 
rusty  muskets;  some  hand  saws;  a  few  pairs  of  scissors  and  hair 
combs,  and  a  job  lot  of  blankets,  shirts,  and  cloth  which  at  the  time 

didn’t  find  a  ready  sale  in  England.  .  . 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  things,  from  a  historical 
standpoint,  in  the  new  publication,  “Indian  Laws  and  Treaties  is  a 
copy  of  the  first  deed  made  by  the  Indians  to  William  Penn  in  1682, 
whereby  he  managed  to  grab  a  large  slice  of  the  present  common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  mere  song.  The  original  spelling  used 
in  the  deed  from  the  Indian  is  adopted  and  is  very  curious.  The 
deed  shows  that  William  drove  a  hard  bargain  and  came  into  pos¬ 
session  of  a  vast  and  valuable  territory  at  a  ridiculously  low  price. 

The  first  Indian  deed  to  William  Penn,  made  in  1682,  reads  as 

follows: 


THIS  Indenture,  made  the  ffifteenth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of 
Or  Lord,  according  to  English  Accompt,  one  Thousand  Six  Hun¬ 
dred  Eightye  Two,  Between  Idquahon,  Ieanottowe,  Idquoquequon, 
Sahoppe  for  himselfe  and  Okonikon,  Merkekowon,  Orecton  for 
Nannacussey,  Shaurwawghon,  Swanpisse,  Nahoosey,  Tomakhichon 
Westkekitt  &  Tohawsis,  Indyan  Sachamakers  of  ye  one  pte,  And 
William  Penn,  Esq,  Chief  Proprietor  of  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 


*Charles  I  Kappler,  a  Washington  attorney  who  was  for  years  clerk  to  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Indian  Affairs,  after  a  couple  years  of  toil  has  completed  the  third  volume  of 
the  “Compilation  of  Indian  Laws  and  Treaties,”  compiled  and  annotated  to  December 
1  1913,  a  work  which  has  been  in  great  demand  among  lawyers,  officials,  Indian  agen  s 

and  persons  who  must  familiarize  themselves  with  Indian  laws  and  treaties^  The  th‘r 
volume  of  Mr.Kappler’s  most  valuable  work,  which  was  ordered  printed  by  Congress, has 
been  eagerly  awaited  by  persons  interested  in  Indian  affairs  all  over  the  United  States. 
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vania  of  the  other  pte:  Witnesseth  that  for  and  in  Consideracon  of 
the  sumes  and  particulars  of  Goods,  merchandizes,  and  vtensills 
herein  after  mentioned  and  expressed,  (That  is  to  say,)  Three  Hun¬ 
dred  and  ffifty  ffathams  of  Wampam,  Twenty  white  Blankits,  Twen¬ 
ty  ffathams  of  Strawd  waters,  Sixty  ffathams  of  Duffields,  Twenty 
Kettles,  ffower  whereof  large,  Twenty  Gunns,  Twenty  Coates,  fforty 
Shirts,  fforty  payre  of  Stockings,  fforty  Howes,  fforty  Axes,  Two 
Barrells  of  Powder,  Two  Hundred  Barres  of  Lead,  Two  Hundred 
Knives,  Two  Hundred  small  Glasses,  Twelve  payre  of  Shooes, 
fforty  Copper  Boxes,  fforty  Tobacco  Tonngs,  Two  Small  Barrells 
of  Pipes,  fforty  payre  of  Scissors,  fforty  Combes,  Twenty  ffower 
pounds  of  Red  Lead,  one  Hundred  Aules,  Two  handfulls  of  ffish- 
hooks,  Two  handfulls  of  needles,  fforty  pounds  of  Shott,  Tenne 
Bundles  of  Beads,  Tenne  small  Saws,  Twelve  drawing  knives,  ffower 
anchers  of  Tobacco,  Two  anchers  of  Rumme,  Two  anchers  of 
Syder,  Two  anchers  of  Beer,  And  Three  Hundred  Gilders,  by  the 
said  William  Penn,  his  Agents  or  Assigns,  to  the  said  Indyan 
Sachamakers,  for  the  use  of  them  and  their  People,  at  and  before 
Sealing  and  delivery  hereof  in  hand  paid  and  delivered,  whereof 
and  wherewith  they  the  said  Sachamakers  doe  hereby  acknowledge 
themselves  fully  satisfyed,  Contented  and  paid.  The  said  Indyan 
Sachamakers,  (parties  to  these  presents,)  As  well  for  and  on  behalfe 
of  themselves  as  for  and  on  the  behalfe  of  their  Respective  Indyans 
or  People  for  whom  they  are  concerned,  Have  Granted,  Bargained, 
sold  and  delivered,  And  by  these  presents  doe  fully,  clearly  and 
absolutely  Grant,  bargayne,  sell  and  deliver  vnto  the  sayd  William 
Penn,  his  Heirs  and  Assignes  forever,  All  that  or  Those  Tract  or 
Tracts  of  Land  lveing  and  being  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania 
aforesaid,  Beginning  at  a  certaine  white  oake  in  the  Land  now  in 
the  tenure  of  John  Wood,  and  by  him  called  the  Gray  Stones,  over 
against  the  f falls  of  Dellaware  River,  And  soe  from  thence  up  by 
the  River  side  to  a  corner  marked  Spruce  Tree  with  the  letter  P  at 
the  f foot  of  a  mountayne,  And  from  the  sayd  corner  marked  Spruce 
Tree  along  by  the  Ledge  or  ffoot  of  the  mountaines  west  north 
west  to  a  corner  white  oake,  marked  with  the  letter  P,  standing  by 
the  Indyan  Path  that  Leads  to  an  Indyan  Towne  called  Playwickey, 
and  near  the  head  of  a  Creek  called  Towsissinck,  And  from  thence 
westward  to  the  Creek  called  Neshammonys  Creek,  And  along  by 
the  sayd  Neshammonyes  Creek  unto  the  River  Dellaware,  alias 
Makeriskhickon;  And  soe  bounded  by  the  sayd  mayne  River  to 
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the  sayd  first  mentioned  white  oake  in  John  Wood  s  Land;  And  all 
those  Islands  called  or  knowne  by  the  Severall  names  of  Mattini- 
cunk  Island,  Sepassincks  Island,  and  Orecktons  Island,  lying  or 
being  in  the  sayd  River  Dellaware,  Togeather  alsoe  with  all  and 
singular  Isles,  Islands,  Rivers,  Rivoletts,  Creeks,  Waters,  Ponds, 
Lakes,  Plaines,  Hills,  Mountaynes,  Meadows,  Marrishes,  Swamps, 
Trees,  Woods,  Mynes,  minerals  and  Appurtenaces  whatsoever  to 
the  sayd  Tract  or  T  acts  of  Land  belonging  or  in  any  Mse  Apper- 
teyning;  And  the  reverson  and  reversons,  Remaindr.  and  remaindrs. 
thereof,  And  all  the  Estate,  Right,  Tytles,  Interest,  vse,  pperty, 
Clayme  and  demand  whatsoever,  as  well  as  them  the  sayd  Indyan 
Sachamakers  (Ptyes  to  these  presents)  as  of  all  and  every  other  the 
Indyans  concerned  therein  or  in  any  pte.  or  Peel,  thereof.  To  have 
and  to  hold  the  sayd  Tract  or  Tracts  of  Land,  Islands,  and  all  and 
every  other  the  sayd  Granted  premises,  with  their  and  every  of 
their  Appurtennces  vnto  the  sayd  William  Penn,  his  Heires  and 
Assigns  forever,  To  the  only  pper  vse  &  Rehoofe  of  the  sayd 
William  Penn,  his  Heirs  and  Assignes,  forevermore  And  the  sayd 
Indyan  Sachamakers  and  their  Heirs  and  successors,  and  every  of 
them,  the  sayd  Tract  or  Tracts  of  Land,  Islands,  and  all  and  every 
other  the  sayd  William  Penn,  his  Heires  and  successors,  and  against 
all  and  every  Indyan  and  Indyans  and  their  Heires  and  successors, 
Clayming  or  to  Clayme,  any  Right,  Tytle  or  Estate,  into  or  out  of 
the  sayd  Granted  prmisses,  or  any  pte.  or  prcel.  thereof,  shall  and 
will  warrant  and  forever  defend  by  the  these  presents;  In  witness 
whereof  the  sayd  Prtyes.  to  these  present  Indentures  Interchange¬ 
ably  have  sett  their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  ffirst  above 

written,  1682.  .  ,  , 

The  (x)  mark  of 

Kowockhickon 

The  (x)  mark  of 

Attoireham 

Wm  Markham, 

Deputy  Govr.  to  Wm.  Penn,  Esqr. 


Sealed  and  Delivered  in  ye  presence  of 
Lasse  Cock 

PlEOWJICOM 

Rich.  Noble 
Thos.  Revell. 
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On  August  1,  fifteen  days  later,  the  Indians  after  they  had  had 
time  to  mull  over  their  bargain,  and  being  honest  Indians,  confessed 
that  William  Penn  had  been  too  generous  with  them  and  had  given 
them  ten  guns  more  than  the  deed  called  for.  There  was  also  some 
dispute  as  to  whether  the  wampum  was  to  be  black  or  white,  and 
so  another  state  paper  was  drawn  up  by  Indians  and  signed,  sealed, 
and  delivered  on  August  1,  1682,  as  follows: 

First  day  of  August,  1682. 

Att  ye  house  of  Capt.  Lasse  Cock. 

Wee,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  for  our  selves  and  in  the 
name  and  behalfe  of  the  rest  of  the  within  mentioned  Shackamachers, 
in  respect  of  a  mistake  in  the  first  bargine  betwixt  us  and  the  within 
name  Wm.  Penn,  of  the  number  of  tenn  gunns  more  than  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  within  deed  when  we  should  then  have  received,  doe 
now  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  saide  tenn  gunns  from  the 
said  Wm.  Penn;  And  whereas  in  the  said  deed  there  is  certaine 
mention  made  of  three  hundred  and  fifte  fathom  Wampum,  not 
expressing  the  quality  thereof,  wee  yrfore  for  Selves,  and  in  behalfe 
also  do  declare  the  same  to  be  one  halfe  whyt  wampum  and  the  other 
halfe  black  wampum;  And  we,  Peperappamand,  Pyterhay  and  Eyte- 
pamatpetts,  Indian  Shachamakers,  who  the  first  owners  of  ye  Land 
called  Soepassinckers,  &  ye  islands  of  ye  same  name,  and  who  did 
not  formerlie  Sign  and  Seal  ye  within  deed,  nor  were  present  when 
the  same  was  done,  doe  now  by  signing  and  sealing  hereof  Ratefie, 
approve  and  confirm  ye  within  named  deed  and  ye  partition  of  ye 
Lands  within  mentioned  writen  and  confirm  thereof  in  all  ye  points, 
clauses,  and  articles  of  ye  same,  and  doe  declare  our  now  sealing 
hereof  to  be  as  valid,  effectual  and  sufficient  for  ye  conveyance  of 
ye  whole  Lands,  and  of  here  within  named  to  ye  sd.  Wm.  Penn, 
his  heirs  and  assigns,  for  evermore,  as  if  we  had  their  with  the  other 
name  Shackamakers  signed  and  sealed  in  ye  same. 

The  (x)  mark  of 

Nomne  Soham 
Wm.  Markham. 

Sign  and  sealed  and  delivered  in  prnce  of  us, 

Redtharnevlleon, 

Lass  Cock. 


(By  Courtesy  of  The  Volta  Review,  Washington,  D.  C.) 


On  October  28,  1646,  gentle  John  Eliot,  educated  at  Cambridge,  preached  his  first  sermon  to  the  Indians  in  eastern  Massachusetts.  This  lovable  pioneer  Indian  missionary  believed  in  the  love 
and  the  charity  he  preached,  and  through  faith  and  gentleness  and  thoughtful  consideration  he  wrought  wonders.  He  died  in  1 690,  beloved  by  thousands. 


{By  Courtesy  of  The  Volta  Review,  Washington, 


Whether  it  be  true  that  in  1607  little  Matoak,  nicknamed  Pocahontas,  saved  John  Smith  by  shielding  him  with  her  body  as  the  Indians  were  about  to  kill  him,  the  fact  remains  that,  though  but 
13  years  of  age,  she  was  deeply  in  love  with  Smith.  Because  of  this  love,  she  repeatedly  saved  the  ungrateful  colonists  from  savage  treatment,  for  Powhatan, 
her  father,  hated  the  English.  And  Smith  1  Well,  it  s  the  old  story  of  ingratitude  and  deceit. 


Teaching  Household  Economy  to 
Indian  Girls: 

By  Katherine  Keck* 

ORMAL  education  in  household  economy  had  its  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  convents  of  Quebec  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  a  letter  dated  Au¬ 
gust  9,  1668,  the  statement  was  made  that  the  Ursu- 
lines  "taught  all  a  girl  ought  to  know.”  This  train¬ 
ing  must  have  been  very  largely  in  household  tasks,  as  spinning  and 
weaving  were  not  at  all  common  until  much  later. 

“All”  or  much  that  a  girl  ought  to  know  at  the  present  time  is 
taken  up  under  a  variety  of  heads. 

From  the  long  list  of  subjects  in  which  training  is  necessary  to 
make  a  competent  housewife  in  a  home  of  civilization,  we  must  se¬ 
lect  such  as  are  best  adapted  to  the  stage  of  development  and  envi¬ 
ronment  of  the  Indian  girl,  and  so  we  come  to  a  consideration  of 
the  home — of  course  a  primitive  one.  What  are  its  needs,  its  defi¬ 
ciencies  ?  The  answer  to  this  must  determine  the  scope  of  work. 

The  home  exists  primarily  for  the  child,  to  secure  for  him  the  en¬ 
vironment,  the  care,  and  protection  necessary  to  insure  such  a  nor¬ 
mal,  healthy  development  of  his  powers  physical,  mental,  and 
moral,  as  shall  result  in  a  capable,  well-nurtured  individual,  compe¬ 
tent  to  do  his  share  of  the  world’s  work  and  to  become  a  national 
asset.  Just  where  the  Indian’s  home  falls  short  of  this  ideal  should 
the  work  of  teaching  household  economy  begin. 

The  housewife  is  the  business  manager  of  the  home.  Her  pro- 
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♦Teacher  of  Home  Economy,  Phoenix  Indian  School. 
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ducts  are  men  and  women.  Too  often,  especially  in  Indian  homes, 
this  product  is  limited  in  number  through  untimely  mortality,  the 
result  of  ignorance  and  carelessness.  Just  as  often  this  product  is 
in  men  and  women  deformed  in  mind  or  body,  or  both,  suffering 
through  all  their  adult  years  the  effect  of  the  unsanitary  environ¬ 
ment  and  malnutrition  of  their  formative  period. 

The  result  of  studies  in  malnutrition  in  public-school  pupils 
proves  very  conclusively  the  need  for  the  instruction  and  training  of 
the  housewife  as  to  the  foods  best  adapted  to  the  growing  child,  the 
proper  methods  of  preparation,  the  things  to  be  avoided,  and  the 
necessity  for  plenty  of  fresh  air,  sunshine,  and  cleanliness.  Lectur¬ 
ing  to  physicians  in  London,  Sir  Lander  Brunton  said:  “Some  may 
think  that  in  speaking  of  cookery  as  a  moral  agent  1  am  greatly  ex¬ 
aggerating  its  powers,  and  they  may  regard  it  as  idle  folly  if  I  go 
further  and  say  that  cookery  is  not  only  a  moral  agent  in  regard  to 
individuals,  but  may  be  of  great  service  in  regenerating  a  nation.” 

I  believe  as  firmly  that  efficient  instruction  in  cookery,  improve- 
ing  the  diet  through  better  preparation  and  through  inculcating  a 
taste  for  vegetables  and  fruit  to  give  the  variety  necessary  for  proper 
nutrition,  will  accomplish  as  much  for  .the  temperance  of  the  In¬ 
dian  as  the  work  of  the  Government  agents  in  the  suppression 
of  the  liquor  traffic.  A  poorly  nourished  body  is  dominated  by  an 
unsatisfied  feeling,  an  unrest,  the  call  of  starved  tissues  for  nutri¬ 
ment  which  is  too  often  hushed  by  the  use  of  narcotics  and  intoxi¬ 
cants. 

No  course  in  home  economics  is  complete  without  including  the 
basic  principles  of  bacteriology,  for  it  is  in  the  daily  contacts  of  the 
home  that  infectious  diseases  are  so  largely  disseminated;  and  the 
mother  is  the  prime  offender;  she  keeps  the  infections  going. 
Through  kisses;  through  trying  the  nursing  bottle  to  see  if  it  draws; 
through  testing  the  temperature  of  the  baby’s  spoon  in  her  own 
mouth;  through  careless  washing  of  her  hands;  and  in  numerous 
ways  she  proves  to  be  the  center  from  which  infectious  diseases  radi¬ 
ate.  Women  must  learn  to  prevent  this  interchange  of  discharges 
before  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  can  be  overcome.  The 
teacher  of  home  economics  should  be  an  efficient  aid  to  the  health 
department  in  exterminating  trachoma  and  tuberculosis  among  In¬ 
dians. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  average  length  of  life  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  was  between  eighteen  and  twenty  years.  In  1909 
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the  average  in  different  countries  was  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  years. 
Longevity  keeps  pace  with  improved  sanitation,  and  from  1880  to 
1909  six  years  were  added  to  life’s  span. 

The  Indian  has  little  knowledge  of  values  real  or  comparative. 
How  should  he  have?  In  his  native  state  he  took  what  he  could 
get  without  thought  of  value.  In  school  he  has  had  his  necessities 
and  his  pleasures  freely  provided  for  with  little  consideration  of  the 
cost.  To  the  manager  of  the  home,  the  expender  of  the  income, 
we  naturally  turn  to  teach  the  keeping  of  accounts. 

The  Indian  girl  studying  home  economics  should  be  given  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  the  circulating  medium  used  to  represent  money  to 
run  her  cottage  home  or  her  class  activities  for  a  month.  All  sup¬ 
plies  should  be  purchased  at  retail  prices  from  the  person  who  is¬ 
sues  them,  change  made,  and  a  systematic  account  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  kept.  Such  work  carried  on  for  a  term  of  years  could 
not  fail  of  good  results  to  the  individual  and  the  home  she  will 
found. 

No  housewife  is  fitted  to  cope  with  question  of  furnishing  a  home 
however  small,  clothing  her  family,  and  keeping  up  repairs  who  has 
had  no  training  in  domestic  arts,  sewing,  repairing,  and  laundering. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  while  physiology,  hygiene,  and 
sanitation,  bacteriology,  cookery,  and  general  housekeeping,  the 
care  of  children,  sewing,  laundering,  and  the  keeping  of  household 
accounts  may  not  be  "all  a  girl  ought  to  know,"  she,  her  home,  and 
her  community  must  surely  be  benefited  through  their  study. 


The  Individual  Indian  Farm: 

By  W.  0.  Hodgson. 

ATING  far  back  in  the  history  of  the  great  South¬ 
west,  preceding  any  definite  knowledge  of  the  Aztec 
who  built  cities  and  irrigation  systems  the  ruins 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  fertile  valleys, 
the  principal  occupation  of  man  was  agriculture. 

The  Pima  Indian,  if  he  be  not  a  descendant  of 
that  race  whose  history  lies  so  far  back  in  the  dim 
past,  at  least  took  up  the  work  and  the  life  of  those 
whom  he  followed,  and  became  in  his  primitive  way  an  agriculturist. 

His  methods  of  cultivation,  like  those  of  the  former  occupants 
of  the  land,  were  crude  in  the  extreme,  yet  he  found  no  particular 
incentive  to  inspire  progression.  If  he  could  make  the  soil  produce 
sufficient  for  his  immediate  need  and  enough  for  seed  to  plant  the 
following  year  he  was  content,  as  there  were  no  markets  to  consider 
and  no  bills  to  meet.  But  the  years  that  followed  brought  with  them 
the  ever-advancing  wave  of  civilization  of  the  white  man,  together 
with  a  division  of  the  broad  and  fertile  valleys  to  accommodate  the 
increasing  demand  for  homes  to  shelter  and  land  to  provide  for  the 
multiplying  thousands  of  population. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  our  Government  began  to  realize  that 
a  primitive  race  was  being  crowded  out  of  existence,  and  took  up 
the  matter  of  establishing  schools  and  equipment  designed  to  place 
the  Indian  in  a  position  to  compete  with  his  white  brother  in  the 
race  for  achievement  and  success,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  civili¬ 
zation  that  has  gradually  surrounded  him. 

At  first  the  progress  was  slow.  The  Indian  was  slow  to  see  the 
necessity  for  the  change  and  the  officials  were  slow  to  realize  the 
real  conditions  that  naturally  surrounded  the  Indian.  But  the  dif¬ 
ferences  of  thought  and  purpose  of  both  the  white  man  and  the  red 
have  in  the  past  decade  undergone  a  marvelous  change,  and  a 
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brighter  and  better  side  of  a  stupendous  undertaking  has  come 
into  view. 

The  Pima,  Papago,  and  Maricopa  Indians,  who  live  in  this 
country  and  who  are  the  particular  subjects  of  this  article,  are  prima¬ 
rily  farmers  and  stock  raisers.  By  disposition  and  habit  they  are 
well  adapted  to  these  industries.  The  logical  occupation  of  most 
of  these  Indian  school  boys,  when  they  leave  school,  will  be  that  of 
farmers  and  stock  raisers,  for  it  is  here,  as  Longfellow  puts  it,  "Kind 
Nature  invites  them  to  excel.” 

Theoretically,  the  plan  evolved  by  the  Indian  Office  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  the  education  of  these  Indian  boys  in  the  Government  board¬ 
ing  schools  has  been  to  give  them  such  practical  training  along  with 
their  knowledge  of  textbooks  as  would  properly  fit  them  to  become 
self-supporting  after  their  school  days  were  over.  In  this  plan  of 
education,  the  principal  object  of  the  Government  is  to  encourage 
the  development  of  character  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in  its  schools, 
for  it  is  this  which  furnishes  the  foundation  of  all  really  successful 
lives. 

Secondary  to  this  upbuilding  of  character,  the  purpose  in  view 
is  to  create  a  laudable  ambition  in  these  Indian  pupils  to  compete 
in  the  world’s  markets  along  with  the  rest  of  human  kind  in  the 
products  of  brain  and  brawn. 

Last  year  authority  was  granted  by  the  Indian  Office  in  Washing¬ 
ton  for  sixty  acres  of  the  school  farm  at  Sacaton  to  be  divided  up  in¬ 
to  ten-acre  fields.  This  unit  of  ten  acres  was  deemed  advisable  be¬ 
cause  in  all  probability  when  the  Indians  receive  their  allotments  in 
severalty,  each  allotment  will  consist  of  a  ten-acre  tract  of  tillable 
land.  Each  of  the  six  fields  segregated  from  the  Sacaton  School 
farm  was  leased  to  two  of  the  larger  pupils.  As  one-half  of  their 
time  is  spent  in  the  school  room,  this  arrangement  would  allow  one 
boy  on  each  field  daily.  An  agreement  was  drawn  up  between  the 
Government  and  the  pupils  leasing  the  tracts,  whereby  the  latter 
agreed  to  cultivate  carefully  and  thoroughly  the  land  leased,  and  by 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  they  would  receive  as  their  reward  one- 
quarter  of  all  the  proceeds  of  the  land  under  their  care,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  supply  all  the  necessary  teams,  tools,  seed,  and  water  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  the  crop. 

The  plan  has  proved  successful  far  beyond  all  expectations,  not 
only  because  of  the  intense  interest  which  the  boys  have  taken  in 
their  fields,  but  because  it  is  fast  developing  the  faculty  of  manage- 
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ment,  which  is  kin  to  providence  and  thrift.  For  instance,  the  boy 
working  tract  No.  1  has  some  work  to  do  which  requires  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  his  neighbors.  He  gets  as  many  of  these  as  he  needs  and 
while  they  are  working  for  him  he  is  in  charge  and  dictates  the  way 
the  work  shall  be  done.  In  this  way,  also,  the  boys  develop  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  be  neighborly,  which  acquirement  will  be  of  value  to  them 
when  they  commence  to  farm  their  individual  allotments. 

Intensive  farming  must  be  the  rule  in  all  countries  where  the 
land  must  be  irrigated  artificially,  and  the  methods  they  will  learn 
on  their  ten-acre  leased  farms  will  teach  them  to  derive  the  maxi¬ 
mum  crop  yield  that  the  land  will  produce.  The  good  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  does  not  stop  here.  Already  the  older  Indians  and  returned 
students  are  watching  the  progress  of  these  pupils  and  to  a  certain 
extent  are  copying  their  methods. 

Another  lesson  these  farms  will  teach  is  the  economical  use  of 
water  in  the  matter  of  irrigation,  and  the  value  of  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  practice  of  nearly  all  Indians  and  of  many  white  farm¬ 
ers  to  irrigate  their  crops  with  floods  of  water  instead  of  cultivating 
them,  and  this  method,  besides  being  wasteful  of  water,  lessens  the 
crop  yield.  All  grain  crops  on  these  farms  were  harrowed  with  a 
spike-tooth  harrow  two  or  three  times  after  they  were  up  and  re¬ 
quired  but  three  irrigations.  All  made  a  bountiful  yield. 

A  peculiar  fact  and  one  fraught  with  an  interest  of  its  own  in 
the  matter  of  these  pupils  who  have  leased  their  farms  from  Uncle 
Sam  is  the  new  spirit  that  animates  them  in  their  work.  Their 
occupation  is  no  longer  that  of  the  mere  hireling,  but  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  proprietor.  The  perfunctory  and  time-serving  efforts 
have  disappeared,  and  not  only  do  the  pupils  themselves  derive  a 
considerable  revenue  from  their  labor,  but  the  Government  profits 
likewise  in  getting  returns  of  better  and  more  bountiful  crops. 
For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  farm  at  Sacaton  Indian  School 
is  paying  for  its  up-keep. 

In  this  connection,  one  is  reminded  of  John  Smith,  who,  when 
he  arrived  to  take  charge  of  his  little  colony  in  Virginia,  found  the 
colonists  apathetic,  unresponsive,  and  indifferent.  They  were 
operating  on  a  community  basis,  and  for  them,  at  any  rate,  it  was 
not  a  success. 

John  Smith,  being  very  much  of  a  philosopher,  saw  this.  Being 
also  very  much  of  a  leader,  he  promptly  changed  it.  He  gave  to 
every  man  a  piece  of  the  colony  land,  and  immediately  every  man 
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voiced  the  magic  utterance,  "This  is  mine.”  From  a  common 
drudge  without  any  particular  incentive  to  excel,  he  began  to  be  an 
independent  being  with  power  to  exercise  his  own  initiative  and  to 
stamp  his  work  with  his  own  individuality.  That  colony  straight¬ 
way  revived,  and  around  it  centered  the  colonization  of  Virginia. 

There  is  too  much  in  the  ordinary  Indian  school  that  is  com¬ 
munistic,  collective,  mine-and-yours.  The  pupil  can  say  of  scarcely 
anything  "This  is  mine."  Thus  there  is  developed  that  passive 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  that  is  the  despair  of  all  conscien¬ 
tious  Indian  Service  employees.  It  amounts  to  an  inertia  that 
nothing  can  successfully  combat  or  dispel  except  a  radical  change 
in  methods.  No  more  earnestly  does  a  dog  proclaim  himself  the 
sole  proprietor  of  a  bone  than  a  human  being  contemplates  and 
cherishes  the  right  of  independence  and  the  ability  to  say  of  a 
thing  "This  is  mine.” 

We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  this  primal  quality  of  human  nature 
in  our  education  of  the  Indian.  We  must  individualize  him  in 
educating  him,  and  this  can  never  be  done  until  we  give  him  the 
rights  of  an  individual. 

"To  have  and  to  hold"  is  the  idea  that  supplies  the  animus  of 
the  Indian  pupils  who  have  leased  parts  of  Uncle  Sam’s  farm  at 
Sacaton.  They  are  property  owners,  and  in  consequence  there 
arises  that  excellent  and  desirable  spirit  of  emulation  in  their  in¬ 
dividual  work. 

Initiative,  emulation,  individuality — of  these  three  the  greatest  is 
individuality.  These  qualities,  among  other  things,  the  pupils  on 
the  farm  at  Sacaton  are  acquiring  of  their  own  free  will  in  a  manner 
that  is  delightful  and  attractive. 

The  effect  on  their  characters  cannot  but  be  lasting  and  salutary. 
It  is  a  source  of  highest  gratification  to  note  that  the  financial  returns 
accruing  to  the  Government  as  a  result  of  this  experiment  mark  it 
as  an  entire  success,  while  the  pupils  from  year  to  year  during  their 
school  days  are  accumulating  a  constantly  growing  fund  of  money 
placed  at  interest  which  will  establish  them  on  their  allotments  when 
they  leave  school  to  make  a  home  for  themselves.  Truly  it  may  be 
said  of  this  experiment  in  constructive  education,  "It  is  not  for 
school  but  for  life.” 
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Til/" ORK  on  the  Alumni  Hall  has  been  delayed  somewhat,  but  Mr.  Herr 
'  ’  and  his  corps  of  carpenter  boys  have  done  creditable  work  on  the  build¬ 
ing  and  it  will  soon  be  ready  for  occupancy. 

The  furniture  for  the  Alumni  Hall  is  completed  and  was  made  in  the 
carpenter  department  of  the  school.  It  is  mission  style  and  the  work  on  it  is 
excellent. 

The  class  pictures  of  each  graduating  class  of  Carlisle  have  been  suitably 
arranged  for  framing  and  will  be  hung  in  the  reception  hall  of  the  Alumni 
Building. 

Our  stock  of  Carlisle  pennants  and  novelties  are  now  on  display  and  are  be¬ 
ing  sold  to  visitors  and  the  students  of  the  school.  The  pennants  and  pillow 
covers  are  of  the  best  grade  felt  and  made  in  the  school  colors  of  red  and  gold. 
Our  catalogue  for  these  goods  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


Alumni  Notes 

That  a  large  number  of  our  ex-students  are  doing  well  is  evidenced  by  the 
following  notes: 

George  McDaniels,  ex-student,  is  district  agent  for  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  Sapulpa,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Ida  Warren  Tobin  is  employed  at  the  Indian  school,  Bismark,  N.  Dak., 
and  is  considered  highly  proficient  in  her  department. 

Theodora  Davis  completed  her  course  in  nursing  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  is  now  one  of  St.  Paul’s  successful  nurses. 

Jerome  Walker  has  sold  a  tract  of  land  and  will  build  a  house  for  himself 
and  family  with  a  part  of  the  proceeds. — The  Nez  Perce  Indian. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Wade,  nee  Ida  Bluejacket,  of  Vinita,  Okla.,  is  residing  at 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  where  her  husband  is  in  the  merchantile  business 

Frank  Jude,  Class  06,  is  playing  ball  with  the  Dubuque  in  the  3-1 
League.  Frank  lives  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where  he  and  his  wife  have  a 
cosy  little  home. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Guyon,  who  played  football  at  Carlisle  in  1905  and  was 
mentioned  for  all-American  end  for  that  year  and  who  was  also  a  famous  base¬ 
ball  player,  was  a  visitor  at  the  school  with  Mr.  St.  Germaine  on  Thursday, 
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June  11th.  Mr.  Guyon  is  now  manager  of  a  branch  office  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for 
rhe  Spalding  Sporting  Goods  Co.  Mr.  Guyon  came  up  primarily  to  arrange  a 
game  for  Carlisle  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Rosa  B.  LaFleshe  has  severed  her  connection  with  the  Society  of 
American  Indians  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  has  accepted  a  Government 
position  at  Rosebud,  S.  Dak.,  as  lease  clerk. 

George  Peake,  Class  ’01,  is  living  with  his  family  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
where  he  has  a  good  position  and  is  taking  the  night  course  at  the  Northwestern 
College  of  Law.  It  will  be  remembered  that  George  won  the  gold  medal  for 
oratory  when  he  attended  Conway  Hall. 

Another  Nez  Perce  has  the  idea,  that  is,  he  believes  in  progress.  Harry 
Wheeler  is  laying  pipe  to  conduct  water  from  a  spring  on  the  hill  back  of 
Ahsahka  to  the  three  houses  that  he  owns  in  the  village.  Aside  from  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  system,  it  insures  pure  water  and  good  health. —  The  Nez  Perce 
Indian. 

The  conference  of  the  Society  of  American  Indians  will  be  held  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  October  6th  to  11th,  1914.  All 
persons  of  Indian  blood  who  can  possibly  attend  this  conference  are  urged  to 
do  so,  as  well  as  others  interested  in  the  Indians,  to  express  their  views  on  mat¬ 
ters  affecting  race  betterment. 

One  of  the  finest  gardens  noticed  this  year  is  Paul  Corbett’s.  It  contains 
a  large  variety  of  vegetables,  is  well  cultivated,  and  clean  of  weeds.  Paul  and 
his  wife  were  both  Carlisle  students,  but  that  does  not  make  them  ashamed  to 
work.  And  besides  that  they  have  the  older  children  at  work  as  well.  To 
teach  the  children  to  work  is  as  important  as  it  is  to  teach  them  to  read,  if  they 
are  to  know  how  to  take  care  of  their  property  after  awhile. — The  Nez  Perce 
Indian. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Bonser  Saunooke,  living  in  Altoona,  Pa.,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lipps, 
says  in  part:  "I  am  beginning  to  know  that  my  work  while  at  Carlisle  has 
helped  to  make  me  the  women  I  am  trying  to  be.  Sam  and  I  are  living  in  the 
refined  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Krape,  and  as  Mr.  Krape  is  one  of  Sam’s  shop- 
mates,  we  feel  very  much  at  home.  I  have  been  taking  turns  in  getting  the 
meals,  and  so  with  what  I  know  in  the  sewing  and  nursing  lines  I  ought  to 
keep  my  own  home  quite  nicely.” 

A  new  enterprise  in  the  business  world  has  recently  been  made  by  an  In¬ 
dian.  Chief  Bender,  Class  ’92,  the  famous  Indian  pitcher,  has  gone  into  the 
sporting  goods  business  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Mr.  Bender  entered  business  last 
March  and  is  doing  well.  Eighteen  leagues  have  already  adopted  the  Bender 
ball  as  their  official  ball.  Mr.  Thomas  St.  Germaine,  another  Indian  and  a 
graduate  of  Yale,  is  in  business  with  Mr.  Bender  and  handles  the  college  trade, 
acting  as  traveling  salesman  for  the  firm  and  making  his  headquarters  at  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Mr.  St.  Germaine  was  a  student  at  Carlisle  at  one  time  and  played 
with  the  Carlisle  football  team  in  1909. 
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Extract  From  Letters  Received  From  Graduates  and  Non- 
Graduates  at  Commencement  Time. 

Clarence  Faulkner,  Class  ’06,  living  in  New  York  City  and  employed  as 
chauffeur,  says  in  part:  "Like  many  of  you,  I  am  striving  onward  and  trying 
to  make  good  use  of  what  I  learned  at  Carlisle.” 

Mrs.  Mattie  Parker  Nephew,  Class  ’01,  of  North  Collins,  N.  Y.,  writes  to 
the  Class  of  1914  and  says  in  part:  “Dear  Young  People:  When  you  go  from 
the  home  there  at  Carlisle,  go  slow,  keep  up  your  courage,  keep  a  brave  heart, 
and  don’t  give  up.  Keep  everlastingly  at  whatever  you  make  up  your  mind 
to  do.  People  who  keep  changing  about  and  roving  around  never  accomplish 
much.” 

Mrs.  Dora  Labelle  Mitchell  writes  from  her  home  in  North  Dakota: 
"We  deeply  regret  that  we  cannot  accept  your  kind  invitation.  We  are  liv¬ 
ing  in  Whapeton,  N.  Dak.,  and  have  a  comfortable  little  home.  My  husband, 
Lawrence  J.  Mitchell,  an  ex-student  of  Carlisle,  is  in  business  as  a  dry  cleaner 
and  tailor  here  and  is  doing  well.  We  have  one  little  daughter,  Florence,  who 
is  now  four  years  old  and  is  a  great  comfort  to  our  home.  Miss  Charlott 
Geisdorff,  Class  ’03,  who  is  now  visiting  me,  is  the  primary  teacher  at  the 
Wahpeton  Indian  School.” 

Mrs.  Esther  Miller  Dagenett,  Class  ’89,  of  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  pays  this 
tribute  to  General  Pratt:  "Through  all  the  intervening  years  since  leaving  Car¬ 
lisle  I  have  never  forgotten  the  kind,  fatherly  care  of  our  beloved  school  father, 
General  Pratt,  whose  noble  life  so  influenced  the  boys  and  girls  whose  good 
fortune  it  was  to  be  under  his  care.  Like  the  story  of  the  sower,  much  of  the 
good  seed  fell  on  good  ground  and  the  results  have  been  all  that  the  sower 
wished,  but  even  those  of  us  who  failed  to  reach  the  high  aim  set  for  us,  we 
at  least  feel  unbounded  gratitude  for  all  we  received  at  dear  old  Carlisle.” 

George  W.  Hogan,  of  Saint  Xavier,  Mont.,  writing  to  the  Class  of  1914, 
says  among  other  things:  “While  at  the  school  you  are  surrounded  by  all 
manner  of  friends  and  discipline  to  help  you.  You  are  hedged  about.  Please 
remember  that  the  world  you  will  encounter  has  not  the  spirit  of  Carlisle. 
You  go  out  as  individuals.  Are  you  able  to  stand  alone,  to  face  unknown 
difficulties?  Have  you  learned  to  think  a  question  clear  through  and  stand  for 
your  conviction  ?  I  have  tried  to  stand  for  the  teachings  of  General  Pratt,  a 

man  whom  we  all  loved  aud  respected .  We  hope  under  the  Hon.  Cato 

Sells’  administration  we  will  be  allowed  to  march.  We  believe  in  him  and 
trust  him.” 

Joseph  B.  Harris,  residing  at  Langhorne,  Pa.,  who  graduated  from  the  first 
class  at  Carlisle,  writes:  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  twenty-five  years  ago 

the  Carlisle  Indian  School  graduated  seven  boys  and  seven  girls  and  I,  Joseph 
B.  Harris,  was  among  the  lot.  As  I  write,  this  letter  the  memory  of  that 
great  and  eventful  time  comes  back  to  me  and  I  can  see  every  member  of  our 
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This  com  was  planted  July  2,  1913,  on  the  same  ground  where  oats  yielding  94  bushels  per  acre  were  harvested 
on  May  16,  1913.  Date  of  this  picture,  September  13,  1913 
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class  of  1889.  Schoolmates,  let  me  impress  upon  your  minds  to  follow  the 
teachings  of  Carlisle,  for  it  never  taught  us  anything  but  what  was  right.  As 
time  rolls  by,  it  has  left  but  seven  of  us,  but  may  we  the  remaining  class  of 
1889  and  all  other  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  be  an  honor  to  Carlisle 
and  to  our  country.” 


The  following  are  answers  to  the  circular  letter  sent  out  by  the  Alumni 
Association: 


Chemawa,  Oregon,  July  30,  1914. 

Mrs.  Emily  P.  Robitaille,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Dear  Mrs.  Robitaille:  I  have  just  read  with  great  pleasure  the  circular  letter  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Dagenett,  in  which  he  states  at  length  the  many  good  things  which  are  tak¬ 
ing  place  at  Carlisle.  It  makes  me  long  to  see  the  dear  old  school  once  more.  I  often 
look  back  with  pride  and  pleasure  to  the  good  old  school  days,  which  were  very  happy 
days  to  us  all.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  of  the  good  work  which  is  carried  on  from  year 
to  year.  Here  and  there  we  meet  young  men  and  women  of  high  standing,  possessed  with 
good  moral  principle,  and  they  are  the  efforts  and  fruits  of  the  old  school. 

I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  you  are  soon  to  have  an  Alumni  Building.  This  in  itself 
will  add  strength  to  the  Association  and  should  inspire  the  under-graduate  to  reach  out 
and  grasp  everything  that  the  school  affords. 

Enclosed  find  fifty  cents  for  which  please  send  me  the  Alumni  stationery;  also  send 
catalogue  of  Alumni  goods. 

Very  truly  yours,  E.  A.  Smith,  Class  ’01. 


O.  R.  Gravelle  J.  G.  Morrison,  Jr. 

The  Chippewa  Trading  Company 
General  Merchandise 
Red  Lake,  Redby,  and  Ponemah,  Minn. 

Red  Lake,  Minn.,  July  3o,  '14. 

Mrs.  Emily  P.  Robitaille, 

Secretary-Treasurer  Alumni  Association,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Dear  Classmate:  In  response  to  the  letter  sent  out  by  Mr.  Dagenett,  president  of  the 
association,  I  am  enclosing  herewith  my  check  in  the  sum  of  $10.00,  same  being  for  my 
dues  for  1914  and  donation  to  the  association. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  that  I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  movement,  but 
being  nearly  always  too  busy  to  take  an  active  part,  I  have  to  leave  it  to  others  to  do  the 
work. 


Sincerely  yours, 


J.  G.  Morrison,  Jr. 


gkfjool  GTabeg  &lppe  CoZDape 


Oh,  bark,  ye  Dogge,  in  purest  joy,  and  gayly  wag  thy  Tail, 

And  purr  full  loud,  ye  Thomas  Catte,  who  much  are  wont 
to  wayle, 

And  yonder  in  ye  Pasture  Lot,  where  roves  ye  placid  Cowe, 

Shall  Sweet  contentment  surely  reign  some  few  brief 
Houres  now. 

For  ye  small  Boye  hereafter  shall  have  but  brief  space 
to  playe, 

For  know  ye  creatures,  one  and  all,  that  School  takes  uppe 
to-daye. 

No  more  ye  Dogge  need  scuttle  down  ye  Pike  in  sad 
voiced  woe, 

Because  he  hath  a  clanging  String  of  old  tin  Cannes  to  tow. 

No  more  ye  Catte  may  only  feel  in  calm  Securitye 

When  couched  upon  ye  topmost  Bough  of  some  far 
spreading  Tree. 

No  more  ye  Cowe  ye  air-gun  views,  and  runs  in  Feare  awaye. 

Ye  Boyes  no  more  at  Large  doth  runne,  for  School  takes 
uppe  to-daye. 

Ye  Mothers  who  no  minute  knewe  how  long  the  House 
might  stand, 

Now  find  a  little  Time  to  do,  the  work  that  falles  to  Hande. 

Ye  Babies  small  that  howled  full  sad,  when  harpooned  with 
a  Pinne, 

No  longer  add  their  dismal  Waile  to  swell  the  horrid  Dinne. 

And  all  the  Noise  and  Moil  and  Strife  have  vanished 
quite  awaye, 

For  all  ye  Boyes  are  absent  nowe,  and  School  takes  uppe 
to-daye. 

— Portland  Oregonian . 


INDIAN  PROVERBS 


Doubt  always  travels  on  snow  shoes. 

When  the  fox  walks  lame,  old  rabbit 
jumps. 

The  Paleface’s  arm  is  longer  than 
his  word. 

A  squaw’s  tongue  runs  faster  than 
the  wind’s  legs. 

Before  the  Paleface  came  there  was 
no  poison  in  the  Indian’s  corn. 

The  Indian  takes  his  dog  to  heaven; 
the  Paleface  sends  his  brother  to  hell. 

There  will  be  no  hungry  Palefaces 
as  long  as  there  are  Indian  lands  to 
swallow. 

When  a  man  prays  one  day  and 
steals  six,  the  Great  Spirit  thunders 
and  the  Evil  One  laughs. 


I  AM  tired  of  fighting. 

Our  chiefs  are  killed. 
The  old  men  are  all  dead. 
It  is  cold  and  we  have 
no  blankets.  The  little 
children  are  freezing  to 
death.  Hear  me,  my 
chiefs;  my  heart  is  sick 
and  sad.  From  where 
the  sun  now  stands,  I 
will  fight  no  more  for¬ 
ever! 


CHIEF  JOSEPH 
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WHAT  KNOWLEDGE  IS 
OF  MOST  WORTH? 


HOW  to  live?— that  is  the  essential  ques¬ 
tion  for  us.  Not  how  to  live  in  the 
more  material  sense  only,  but  in  the 
widest  sense.  The  general  problem  which 
comprehends  every  special  problem  is— the 
right  ruling  of  conduct  in  all  directions  and 
under  all  circumstances.  In  what  way  to 
treat  the  body;  in  what  way  to  treat  the 
mind;  in  what  way  to  manage  our  affairs; 
in  what  way  to  bring  up  a  family;  in  what 
way  to  behave  as  a  citizen;  in  what  way  to 
utilize  all  those  sources  of  happiness  which 
nature  supplies— how  to  use  all  our  faculties 
to  the  greatest  advantage  of  ourselves  and 
others— how  to  live  completely?  and  this 
being  the  great  thing  needful  for  us  to 
learn  is,  by  consequence,  the  great  thing 
education  has  to  teach.  To  prepare  us  for 
complete  living  is  the  great  function  which 
education  has  to  discharge,  and  the  only 
rational  mode  of  judging  of  any  educational 
course  is  to  judge  in  what  degree  it  dis¬ 
charges  such  function. 
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ftes  Comments 


The  Past  and  Present  Indian  Policy 

\\T E  believe  the  thing  most  likely  to  impress  those  who  read 
*  *  Gen.  Pratt’s  series  of  interesting  quotations  from  views  offi¬ 
cially  expressed  by  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  beginning 
with  Washington  and  ending  with  Cleveland,  is  the  wide  and  irre- 
consilable  discrepency  between  the  just  and  humane  policy  outlined 
in  every  instance  and  treatment  to  which  the  Indians  are  actually 
subjected  by  the  several  administrations.  George  Washington 
inherited  a  tradition  from  colonial  times;  his  successors,  practically 
down  to  the  present  day,  inherited  precedents  as  bases  for  the 
course  pursued  toward  the  Nation’s  wards.  The  Executives,  it 
would  appear,  have  always  been  right  as  to  the  conduct  that  should 
be  followed  by  the  Government  in  its  dealings  with  the  Indians; 
the  mistake  has  been  made  in  leaving  the  details  to  be  worked  out 
by  subordinates  who  have  been  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Indians 
and  forgetful  or  contemptuous  of  their  rights. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  said,  and  a  recent  writer  has  emphasized 
the  statement,  that  of  all  the  treaties  made  with  the  Indians  down 
to  a  very  recent  date  not  one  was  negotiated  in  good  faith  by  the 
United  States.  What  any  European  nation  has  done  of  late,  or 
stands  accused  of  doing,  it  is  charged. by  this  writer,  “would  be 
merely  incidental  if  compared  with  what  this  country  has  done  in 
violation  of  formal  treaty  rights  on  every  foot  of  Indian  ground.” 
The  people  of  the  United  States  of  this  period  will  not,  we  think, 
undertake  to  deny  this,  much  less  will  they  attempt  to  condone  it. 
There  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  they  are  thoroughly  ashamed  of  it. 

In  this  as  in  other  respects  the  past  is  beyond  recall,  but  the 
present  offers  opportunities  for  making  redress.  In  this  connection 
it  is  pleasant  to  think  of  the  last  few  years  of  Indian  administration, 
and  more  especially  of  the  last  two  years.  «For  in  these  later  days, 
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we  are  convinced,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  United  States  Government 
through  its  servants  has  been  dealing  honestly  with  the  Indians. 
Under  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Cato  Sells,  it  is  widely 
recognized  now,  the  Indians  are  learning  to  respect  the  white  man’s 
word,  to  have  faith  in  his  direction,  to  take  his  advice.  Promises 
made  the  wards  of  the  Nation  are  now  fulfiled;  the  wards  themselves 
are  learning  from  experience  the  value  of  a  pledge  and  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  an  obligation. 

It  is  this  reversal  of  an  old  and  bad  method  of  dealing  with  the 
dependents  of  the  Nation  that  is  restoring  to  the  remnant  of  the 
Indian  race  its  self-assertiveness,  self-confidence,  and  native  pride. 
The  present  policy  will  needs  be  pursued  but  a  few  years  longer 
before  the  awakened  thought  and  energy  of  this  remnant  will  be 
forceful  enough  to  give  the  race  a  fresh  and  fair  start  in  the  field  of 
accomplishment. — Christian  Science  Monitor. 


T)resident  Wilson  has  been  appealed  by  a  delegation  of  Chero- 
bee  Indians  to  be  allowed  to  live  their  lives  in  their  own  way 
on  a  reservation  in  Oklahoma  and  pursue  old  religious  beliefs  which 
their  people  have  continued  for  many  generations.  Commissioner 
Sells  of  the  Indian  Office  told  them  their  request  was  against  the 
Indian  policy  of  the  Government. — New  York  Globe. 

'JIM—  > 

THE  Wisconsin  Archaeological  Society  is  publishing  an  account 
of  the  explorations  conducted  by  two  of  its  members,  J.  P. 
Schumacher,  of  Green  Bay,  and  W.  A.  Titus,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  in 
Portage,  Marathon,  and  Lincoln  Counties  during  the  month  of 
July. 

A  study  was  made  by  these  men,  both  of  whom  are  experienced 
investigators,  of  the  aboriginal  remains  still  existing  about  Wausau, 
Merrill,  Tomahawk,  Heafford,  and  other  places  along  the  upper 
Wisconsin  River.  Near  Bradley  and  Heafford,  surveys  were  made 
of  six  distinct  groups  of  earthworks  of  which  there  had  been  no 
previous  State  record.  The  largest  of  these  consisted  of  thirty-three 
conical  and  oval  mounds.  An  emblematic  mound  in  one  of  the 
groups  is  the  only  one  of  its  class  as  yet  located  in  northern  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  It  is  over  sixty  miles  north  of  the  northernmost  limit  of  the  effigy 
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mound  territory.  At  this  place  there  also  exists  a  hne  plot  of  old 
Indian  garden  beds.  In  Portage  County  the  work  of  the  investi¬ 
gators  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  regions  about  Lakes  Emily  and 
Onneland,  near  each  of  which  important  discoveries  were  made. 

The  investigators  call  attention  to  the  rapid  disappearance, 
through  cultivation,  the  development  of  water  power,  and  other 
causes,  of  the  State’s  prehistoric  and  historic  Indian  remains. 
Everywhere,  also,  interesting  mounds  and  cemeteries  have  been 
rifled  by  the  destructive  relic  hunter.  The  State  society  is  making 
an  effort  to  obtain  surveys  and  other  records  of  the  State’s  antiqui¬ 
ties  before  more  of  them  are  destroyed. — Gas  Review  ( Madison , 
Wis.). 


THE  Indians  of  the  Southwest  are  showing  a  creditable  desire  to 
be  progressive.  T  hey  have  petitioned  Secretary  Lane  that 
they  be  permitted  to  study  scientific  farming  as  white  farmers  are 
taught  it.  The  red  man  has  evinced  a  capacity  for  successful  tilling 
of  the  soil  during  the  past  dozen  years  which  should  entitle  him 
to  the  respectful  attention  of  the  Government.  It  is  clear  that  the 
hope  of  the  Indian  is  in  the  soil.  As  a  race  the  Indian  will  probably 
never  make  a  mark  in  business,  but  in  farming  the  difference  is 
apparent.  Already  in  many  sections  where  Indian  agents  have  taken 
pains  to  instruct  their  charges,  farms  have  resulted  which  would  be 
a  credit  to  almost  any  white  man.  This  Government  spends  much 
money  on  its  Indian  schools,  and  it  could  well  afford  to  include  in 
the  curriculum  a  special  course  on  scientific  farming,  for  the  returns 
in  later  years  would  more  than  make  up  for  the  present  outlay  of 
money. — North  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Chronicle. 


RESULTS  of  an  investigation  of  the  mountain  districts  of  North 
and  South  Carolina  to  determine  how  prevalent  trachoma  is 
has  been  made  public  by  the  Public  Health  Service.  The  survey 
shows  the  disease  exists  only  in  isolated  localities.  Conditions  were 
found  to  be  better  than  in  the  mountain  sections  of  Kentucky,  West 
Virginia,  and  Virginia.  Of  16,805  persons  examined  in  the  two 
States,  only  thirty-four  were  found  to  have  the  disease.  Most  of 
these  cases  were  on  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reservaton,  in  Swain 
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County,  N.C.,  twenty  cases  being  located  in  that  county,  practically 
all  of  which  were  traceable  to  the  reservation  school. 

The  survey  disclosed  that  negroes  were  singularly  free  from 
the  disease.  Foreign  immigration  does  not  seem  responsible  for 
the  malady,  as  immigrants  are  free  from  it  and  practically  all  the 
sufferers  are  native  born. — New  York  Tribune. 


mmm - >- 

\  CCORD1NG  to  an  old  Cherokee  legend,  when  plants  and  ani- 
mals  were  created,  they  were  told  to  watch  and  keep  awake 
for  seven  nights.  The  first  night  nearly  all  the  animals  stayed 
awake.  The  next  night  several  of  them  dropped  asleep.  The 
third  night  still  more  went  to  sleep.  At  last,  on  the  seventh  night, 
only  the  owl,  the  panther  and  a  very  few  animals  were  still  awake. 
Therefore  they  have  the  power  to  see  and  go  about  in  the  dark. 
Even  the  trees  went  to  sleep.  Only  the  cedars,  the  pine,  the  spruce, 
the  holly,  and  the  laurel  were  awake  all  seven  nights.  Therefore 
they  are  always  green. 

mmm  ■  ■  >• 

rJ''HE  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  grant  permits  for  the 
diversion  of  Niagara  River  waters  for  power  purposes  is  now 
questioned  by  the  Seneca  Indians,  who  base  a  claim  of  control  on  a 
treaty  entered  into  between  the  United  States  and  the  Six  Nations 
at  Canadandaigua  in  1794.  Under  this  convention  the  Senecas 
enter  claim  of  control  from  the  cataract  to  Buffalo  Creek.  All  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Niagara,  they  assert,  was  relinquished  by  the  United 
States,  except  as  to  navigation  and  the  free  use  of- harbors. 

The  only  right  in  the  use  of  this  part  of  the  river  since  granted 
by  our  people,”  say  the  Indians  who  have  entered  protest  against 
legislation  that  does  not  consider  their  claims,  "was  that  granted  to 
the  State  of  New  York  by  the  treaty  of  1815  to  enjoy  jointly  with 
us  fishing  and  fowling  rights  therein.  The  diversion  of  the  river 
above  the  great  fall  for  hydraulic  power  is  not  within  the  rights 
stipulated  either  to  the  United  States  or  to  the  State  of  New  York 
by  our  people.  The  diversions  now  taking  place  for  this  purpose 
are  likewise  in  disregard  to  our  rights.” 

Thls  _ls  something  new  in  the  Niagara  power  situation,— some¬ 
thing  which  may  further  complicate  matters.  We  have  had  the 
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sentimentalists  assert  right  of  control;  and  right  recognized.  We 
have  heard  debated  the  question  of  State  or  Federal  control.  We 
are  always  in  an  entertaining  frame  of  mind  regarding  the  power 
question,  and  why  should  we  not  welcome  the  claim  of  the  aborig¬ 
ines? — Niagara  Falls  Journal. 

AMONG  the  plants  used  by  the  American  Indians,  many  have 
valuable  medicinal  or  nutritive  properties,  and  some  are  nar¬ 
cotic  or  poisonous.  Information  regarding  these  plants  derived 
from  the  Indians  themselves  is  often  of  great  value  and  is  in  danger 
of  being  lost.  This  should  be  treasured  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  future 
experiment,  says  a  recent  letter  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Already  from  the  American  Indian  we  have  derived  coca, 
the  source  of  cocaine;  cinchona,  the  source  of  quinine;  cascara  and 
many  other  valuable  drugs  whose  virtues  they  detected  long  before 
the  discovery  of  America.  Much  information  of  this  and  similiar 
character  was  collected  by  a  botanical  explorer  during  more  than 
forty  years  of  active  work  in  the  southwestern  United  States  and 
Mexico.  His  valuable  notes  are  now  being  arranged  in  form  avail¬ 
able  for  public  use. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

mam  >- 

BONES  believed  to  be  the  skeleton  of  an  Indian  were  found  in 
an  excavation  near  the  Union  Hospital  in  New  Ulm  recently. 
The  larger  bones  were  in  good  condition,  but  the  smaller  ones  had 
turned  to  a  brick-red  color.  There  were  various  Indian  relics  near 
the  skeleton,  including  spear  heads,  flint  arrow  heads,  and  also  a 
metal  crown  affair  about  five  inches  in  diameter.  This  is  the  first 
Indian  relic  of  the  kind  to  be  found  anywhere  in  that  locality  and 
has  caused  many  surmises  as  to  its  use  by  the  Indians. — Mankato 
(Minn.)  Free  Press. 

- >- 

THE  American  Indian  is  taking  his  place  in  South  Dakota  pol¬ 
itics  and  becoming  an  active  factor  in  local  and  State  govern¬ 
ment,  says  a  dispatch  from  Pierre.  Some  Indians  by  the  names  of 
Isaac  Bear-Looks-Behind,  Edward  Cast-Away-In-The-Forest, 
Benjamin  Hungry,  James  Bear-Thunder  and  Henry  Swift-Eagle 
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have  incorporated  themselves  into  the  “Indian  Political  Associa¬ 
tion,”  of  White  River,  Mellette  County,  for  the  purpose  of  “con¬ 
ducting  political  affairs  on  a  solid  basis.” 

We  guess  they  will  succeed.  Nobody  is  so  well  qualified  to 
practice  practical  politics  as  the  American  Indian,  as  the  experience 
of  our  cities  amply  proves.  Perhaps  the  rqost  efficient  are  the 
American  Indians  of  Irish  descent,  though  the  German  and  Italian 
braves  are  eminently  distinguished. 

What  city  is  not  familiar  with  its  Mike  Wouldn’t-Look-You-In- 
The-Face,  Dennis  Peeping-From-The-Tall-Timbers,  or  Schultz 
Afraid-His-License-Will-Be-Revoked,  Herman  Stuff-’Em-In-The- 
Box,  or  Tony  Hates-The-Police,  Rough-House-Red,  Bloody-Bill, 
Steve  Stick-’Em-Up,  Shorty,  Snake,  and  the  rest  of  the  tribe? 
These  familiars  furnish  us  an  idea  of  what  real  ward  politics  on  the 
plains  will  be  like  when  the  Indians  take  a  hand,  and  the  picture 
that  rises  in  our  imagination  somehow  resembles  Custer’s  Last 
Battle. — St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


^JHIEF  Big  Heart,  a  Comanche  Indian  from  Oklahoma,  does 
not  propose  to  allow  white  man’s  firewater  to  get  the  best  of 
him  as  it  does  the  majority  of  his  tribe.  Big  Heart  is  old  and  his 
brain  is  full  of  wisdom  from  observing  the  effects  of  firewater  on 
Indians. 

When  a  man  giving  his  name  as  A.  C.  Williams  attempted  to 
force  the  old  chief  to  drink  liquor  at  the  latter’s  room  recently,  he 
drew  his  blanket  closer  about  him  and  refused.  The  more  the  chief 
refused  the  more  insistent  became  Williams.  Finally  a  policeman 
was  called  by  a  friend  of  Big  Heart  and  Williams  was  arrested. 
He  is  charged  with  intoxication  and  disturbing  the  Indian  chief’s 
peace. —  Wichita  ( Kans .)  Eagle. 

^^|AL  MECHAPET,  a  full-blooded  Mohave  Indian  with  his 
wife  Lena  H.,  and  their  son,  Wesley,  from  Needles,  Cal  are 
visiting  in  Salt  Lake.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mechapet  are  well  edu¬ 
cated,  both  wear  clothes  of  American  styles,  and  both  speak  and 
write  English  with  ease.  The  little  fellow,  nearly  five  years  old 
dressed  in  a  blue  serge  suit,  and  with  a  flash  of  mischief  in  his  eyes 
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is  as  smart  as  a  white  child  that  is  familiar  with  hotel  life,  and  dur¬ 
ing  an  interview  with  the  father  at  the  Hotel  Utah  he  spent  the 
time  tormenting  the  reporters. 

Mechapet  and  his  wife  were  educated  at  Fort  M,ohave,  Ariz., 
from  where  they  moved  to  California.  At  Needles,  Mr.  Mechapet 
is  an  employee  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Sante  Fe  Railroad 
Company,  building  fires  on  the  roundhouse  at  that  place.  The 
visit  here,  Mechapet  said  this  afternoon,  is  purely  for  pleasure. 
He  had  long  desired  to  visit  Salt  Lake,  he  said,  and  took  a  two 
weeks’  vacation  this  summer  to  do  it. — Salt  Lake  News. 


/^ATO  SELLS,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  has  arranged 
for  an  office  in  the  Indian  Bureau  for  the  use  of  the  National 
Attorneys,  Governors,  and  Principal  Chiefs  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  where,  when  in  Washington,  they  will  make  their  head¬ 
quarters,  receive  their  mail,  do  their  work,  and  be  accessible  for 
conference. 

This  action  of  Commissioner  Sells  is  another  indication  of  the 
cooperation  now  for  the  first  time  fully  existing  between  the  Indian 
Bureau  and  the  Indians  of  Oklahoma,  and  will  be  largely  helpful  in 
working  out  the  constructive  plans  being  inaugurated  under  the 
administration  of  Commissioner  Sells. 


MEMBERS  of  the  Snake  clan  of  the  Creeks,  and  the  Night- 
hawks  of  the  Cherokees,  who  for  so  long  refused  to  submit 
to  the  individual  allotment  of  members  of  their  tribes  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  are  gradually  experiencing  a  change  of  heart  and  are  now 
accepting  the  deeds  which  they  for  so  long  disdained  to  touch. 

Recently  some  400  deeds  to  Indian  land,  made  out  in  the  names 
of  individual  Indians,  were  given  to  the  field  clerks  of  the  United 
States  Indian  Agency  for  delivery  to  as  many  members  of  the  Creek 
and  Cherokee  Tribes.  Time  after  time  the  Indians  had  refused  to 
accept  the  deeds,  and  until  the  personal  visits  of  the  field  agents 
were  arranged  for,  every  effort  to  have  the  instruments  delivered 
and  receipts  acknowledged  had  failed.  Now,  however,  it  begins  to 
look  as  if  a  majority  of  the  refused  deeds  would  at  last  be  accepted, 
although  some  of  them  will  remain  undelivered  until  the  old  In- 
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dian  dies,  and  his  less  conscientious  heirs  come  in  and  claim  the 
land  of  their  forefathers. 

Some  time  ago  all  of  these  deeds  were  sent  to  the  full-bloods 
through  the  mails.  These  full-bloods  who  still  maintained  that 
the  Government  had  no  right  to  restrict  the  Indian  to  one  little  plot 
of  ground,  promptly  refused  to  sign  receipts  for  the  registered  let¬ 
ters  containing  the  instruments.  About  25  per  cent  refused  to 
carry  the  deeds  away  from  their  post  offices,  while  as  many  more 
inclosed  the  papers  then  and  there  in  another  envelope  and  shipped 
them  back  to  the  Muskogee  office.  The  others  were  returned  in 
various  ways. 

Two  of  the  most  stubborn  of  the  Cherokee  Nighthawks  have 
both  accepted  their  deeds,  and  have  gone  so  far  as  to  advise  other 
members  of  their  clan  to  do  the  same.  This  is  expected  to  1  esult  in 
practically  all  the  Nighthawks  accepting  their  allotment  patents 
after  ten  years  of  “holding  out.” — Dallas  (Tex.)  News. 


smsm - ->- 

A  N  official  long  in  the  service  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  at 
-C*.  Washington  tells  of  a  pow-wow  that  once  occurred  between 
agents  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  red  men  on  a  res¬ 
ervation  in  Idaho,  says  Youth's  Companion.  The  meeting  had 
been  arranged  by  the  Government  with  the  view  of  inducing  the 
Indians  to  move  to  another  reservation,  since  the  Government 
wanted  the  land  that  the  red  men  held  for  some  purpose  or  other. 

The  negotiations  were  delicate  and  called  for  the  exercise  of  the 
greatest  tact  and  diplomacy.  Accordingly,- one  of  the  best  of  the 
Interior  Department  officials  was  ordered  to  undertake  the  task  of 
making  the  appeal  to  the  Indians.  The  chief  thing  was  to  “get 
around”  a  certain  stipulation  in  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  whereby 
the  Government  had  agreed  never  to  remove  them  from  their  pres¬ 
ent  reservation. 

The  agent  addressed  the  chiefs  in  these  words:  “The  Great 
White  Father  at  Washington  has  heard  with  deep  grief  of  your 
grievances.  He  said  to  himself,  ‘I  will  send  my  red  children  an 
honest  man  with  whom  they  may  treat.’  So  my  friends,  the  Great 
Father,  your  protector,  looks  to  the  East,  to  the  West,  to  the  North, 
and  to  the  South.  His  choice  falls  upon  me.  So  my  friends,  look 
upon  me,  an  honest  man,  sent  to  you.  The  winds  of  50  years  have 
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blown  over  my  head  and  silvered  it  with  gray.  During  all  those 
years  I  have  never  wronged  any  man.  As  your  honest  friend,  then, 

1  ask  you  to  sign  that  paper.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  agent’s  speech,  one  of  the  chiefs,  a  grim 
old  fellow,  replied  as  follows:  “Good  friend,  look  at  me.  The 
winds  of  more  than  70  years  have  blown  over  my  head  and  have 
whitened  it,  but  friend,  they  have  not  blown  away  my  brains!” 

With  this  the  pow-wow  ended. 

TT  IS  gratifying  to  note  how  favorably  the  administration  of  Cato 

Sells,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  is  being  commented  upon 
by  all  those  whose  interests  or  familiarity  with  the  department  make 
their  criticism  of  value. 

We  in  Texas  who  know  Mr.  Sells  and  observed  the  masterful 
manner  in  which  he  handled  the  Wilson  campaign  in  this  State  had 
no  doubt  that  he  would  not  only  acquit  himself  with  honor  and  dis¬ 
tinction,  but  would  bring  to  his  department  that  spirit  of  sound 
progressiveness  and  square  dealing  so  essential  to  its  success. 

Of  all  departments  of  the  Government,  perhaps  that  of  Indian 
affairs  is  most  susceptible  of  graft,  negligence,  and  corruption.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  great  eleemosynary  institu¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  beneficiaries  are  sometimes  looked  upon  as  sub¬ 
jects  of  unwarranted  charity.  In  the  second  place,  because  of  its 
extended  field  work  and  the  vast  expenditures  involved  in  its  oper¬ 
ation  and  upkeep,  it  offers  alluring  opportunities  for  negligence  or 
crooked  work  that  have  too  often  proved  irresistible  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Sells  entered  upon  his  duties  under  circumstances  which 
could  hardly  be  described  as  auspicious.  The  department  was 
seriously  handicapped  by  factional  discord,  which  seriously  inter¬ 
fered  with  co-operative  and  systematic  work.  Preceding  Com¬ 
missioners  had  called  down  upon  themselves  and  upon  their  asso¬ 
ciates  severe  public  criticism,  not  only  because  of  proved  delin¬ 
quencies,  but  also  because  of  an  obvious  disposition  to  regard  their 
work  with  a  tolerant  complacy  not  in  keeping  with  its  seriousness. 

Mr.  Sells  entered  upon  his  task  with  no  pronounced  notions,  and, 
instead  of  trying  to  make  circumstances  fit  any  preconceived 
theories  endeavored  to  discover  from  all  the  facts  and  data  at  his 
disposal  the  best  ways  and  means  by  which  to  regulate,  reform  and 
improve  the  department. — Houston  (lex.)  Chi onicle. 


The  Pyramid  Builders  of  America: 

By  Harry  L.  Wells ,  in  the  New  Orelans  States . 

O  FAR  as  any  knowledge  can  be  gathered  from  any¬ 
thing  left  behind,  civilization  in  the  great  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  began  with  a  race  called  Mound  Build¬ 
ers,  from  want  of  any  better  designation.  This 
name  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  there  exists 
throughout  the  valley  thousands  of  mounds,  large 
and  small,  from  small  tumuli  to  gigantic  structures 
of  complex  architecture,  built  by  aboriginal  tribes 
of  a  period  reaching  indefinitely  into  antiquity. 

Who  were  the  Mound  Builders?  That  is  a  question  which  has 
been  asked  for  many  years  and  has  received  many  answers.  Ethno- 
logically  they  have  not  been  connected  with  any  race  living  elsewhere, 
and,  unless  they  were  ancestors  of  some  of  the  later  Indian  tribes, 
there  is  no  knowledge  of  them  at  all  not  contained  in  the  great  earth¬ 
works  they  constructed.  Like  the  wind,  men  know  not  whence 
they  came  nor  whither  they  went. 

While  we  are  asking  questions,  where  did  the  present  race  of 
American  Indians  come  from?  If  they  drove  out  the  Mound 
Builders,  or  if  they  drove  out  the  people  who  did  drive  out  the 
Mound  Builders,  whence  came  their  predecessors? 

There  is  a  general  disposition  to  try  to  trace  all  colonization  of 
America  to  voyagers  from  Asia,  either  across  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  vast  Pacific  by  way  of  the  Japan  current,  or  across  the  narrow 
Behring  Straits.  Most  of  this  effort  is  based  upon  the  idea  that 
man  was  created  only  6,000  years  ago  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and 
Eurphrates,  and  that  he  has,  in  that  period  of  6,000  years,  invaded 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  world  by  a  process  of  migration,  dif¬ 
ferentiating  under  the  various  environments  into  which  he  came 
until  we  have  the  races,  tribes  and  nationalities  of  to-day,  black,' 
white,  yellow,  red  and  coffee  colored.  But  ethnologists  very  well 
know  that  6,000  years  are  entirely  too  short  a  period  in  which  to 
accomplish  such  dispersion  and  such  differentiation  of  race  and 
color.  Man  has  been  in  the  differentiation  process  many  thousands 
of  years  longer  than  that. 

Therefore,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  go  to  Asia  to  find  any 
recent  ancestors  of  the  Mound  Builders  or  any  similarity  of  customs 
which  will  link  them  with  known  races  of  other  continents  The 
probabilities  are  that  man  has  inhabited  the  American  continent  for 
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a  great  many  thousands  of  years,  during  which  time  races  may  have 
developed  and  decayed,  and  that  what  civilization  the  Mound  Build¬ 
ers  had  was  a  development  of  their  own  and  not  brought  with  them 
from  some  other  continent. 

Because  the  Mound  Builders  constructed  huge  earth  mounds  it 
has  been  imagined  that  they  were  of  1  huringian  origin,  of  the  same 
general  race  as  the  Chinese,  Tartars  and  Mongols,  which  also  had 
the  mound  building  habit  for  burial  purposes.  The  same  argu¬ 
ments  would  apply  to  other  and  quite  different  tribes  of  Indians  of 
much  later  time,  such  as  the  Iroquois  and  Algonquin,  whose  burial 
mounds  are  to  be  found  by  the  thousands  across  the  Northern 
States  from  Iowa  to  New  York. 

Besides,  the  Mound  Builders  did  not  build  their  mounds  for 
burial  primarily,  but,  apparently,  chiefly  for  religious  purposes.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  and  because  some  of  them  have  in  a  part  pyramidal 
form,  like  the  great  mound  at  Cahokia,  Illinois,  fancy  has  also  been 
busy  connecting  them  with  the  Egyptians.  It  is  the  same  fancy 
which  connects  the  Aztecs  and  other  pyramid  building  tribes  of 
Central  America  with  the  ancestors  of  the  Ptolomies. 

Perhaps  fancy,  using  many  facts  as  a  warp  for  its  woof,  never 
painted  a  more  graphic  picture  connecting  the  mound  and  pyramid 
building  American  races  with  the  ancient  civilization  of  Egypt, 
than  is  contained  in  the  book  by  Ignatius  Donnelly  called  Atlan¬ 
tis.”  In  that  book,  written  some  thirty  or  more  years  ago,  Plato’s 
lost  isle  is  made  the  birthplace  of  a  great  civilization,  from  which 
emigrants  spread  to  the  continents  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  to 
be  severed  completely  when  the  great  mother  island  sank  into  the 
ocean  depths.  From  that  time  on  civilization  advanced  in  the  East 
and  retrograded  in  the  West.  That  would  give  us  ancestors  for 
our  Mound  Builders,  and,  if  we  must  have  a  specific  explanation  of 
Mound  Builder  civilization  based  upon  the  theory  that  it  came 
from  outside,  that  is  as  good  as  any. 

Religious  Condition  Shows  Civilization. 

NOTHING  has  yet  been  learned  to  prove  that  the  Mound  Build¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  our  present  day  Indians,  were  not  the  descend¬ 
ants,  or  the  ascendants  of  primitive  races  on  the  American  continent 
for  many  thousands  of  years.  Even  were  we  to  accept  the  theory  that 
they  were  related  to  the  Mongols  because  they  built  earth  mounds, 
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or  to  the  Egyptians  because  some  of  their  mounds  resemble  pyra¬ 
mids,  that  would  still  leave  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the  ancestry  of 
other  American  races,  whose  traditions  throw  no  light  upon  the 
subject,  save  that  they  came  from  the  West  and  North,  apparently 
only  a  few  hundred  years  ago.  The  Indian  is  still  here,  and  the 
Mound  Builder  is  gone,  unless  his  degenerate  descendants  may  be 
found  in  the  tribes  which  formerly  inhabited  the  Southern  States, 
such  as  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Seminoles,  etc.,  or  the  Aztecs, 
Toltecs,  Mavas,  etc.,  of  Mexico,  but  the  origin  of  both  is  shrouded 
in  mystery. 

The  Mound  Builders  had  reached  a  comparatively  high  stage 
of  civilization  when  they  were  destroyed,  or  driven  out,  by  a  more 
primitive,  but  virile,  race.  When  a  race  develops  its  religious  sense 
to  a  point  where  it  has  priesthood  and  builds  huge  works  for  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies  and  expression,  it  has  made  great  progress.  That 
was  the  point  reached  by  the  Mound  Builders,  and  not  reached  by 
the  Indian  tribes  which  our  explorers  found  occupying  the  country 
of  the  Mound  Builders  three  centuries  ago. 

A  study  of  the  mounds  shows  they  were  not  built  for  defensive 
purposes,  though  that  is  the  first  thought  which  naturally  comes  in¬ 
to  che  mind.  They  were  not  located  at  defensive  spots  nor  where 
the  topography  lent  itself  to  defense.  Most  of  them  are  in  valleys. 
There  are  plenty  of  defensive  mounds  to  be  found  in  the  region 
bordering  the  Great  Lakes,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Hudson,  lo¬ 
cated  on  hills  and  ridges,  and  there  are  plenty  of  small  burial  tumuli, 
but  these  were  constructed  by  another  and  later  race,  more  primitive 
and  warlike.  The  huge  mounds  in  the  valleys  were  not  built  for 
those  purposes,  though  small  burial  mounds  inside  the  confines  of 
the  large  ones  may  be  found- 

The  mounds  are  not  forts,  but  are  “often  complicated  in  architec¬ 
ture  containing  many  squares,  circles,  parallel  ways,  altars  and  plat¬ 
forms,  extending  over  a  great  range  of  territory,  and  evidently  con¬ 
nected,  having  some  religious  significance,  both  in  their  structure 
and  in  their  locality”  (Peet).  DeSoto  and  other  early  explorers 
convey  the  impression  that  the  Indians  they  encountered  occupied 
structures  buUt  by  another  and  higher  race. 

The  mounds  differ  in  different  localities.  They  have  been 
divided  into  five  general  classes  by  location  and  character.  The 
first  class  is  called  “Emblematic”  and  is  to  be  found  in  Wisconsin. 
These  resemble  animal  forms,  nearly  every  animal  known  to  that 
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region  being  represented  in  one  or  more  mounds.  It  is  possible  the 
animal  was  a  crest  or  token  of  a  particular  tribe  or  family.  The  use 
of  totems  is  still  preserved  among  the  Indians  of  that  region  and 
elsewhere.  Longfellow,  in  “Hiawatha,”  speaks  of  the  Indian  families 
having  “Each  his  own  ancestral  totem,  figures  of  the  bear  and  musk¬ 
rat,  of  the  turtle,  crane  and  beaver.”  Nearly  every  person  has  seen 
one  of  those  huge  totems  brought  from  Alaska,  carved  from  the 
trunk  of  a  cedar  tree,  or  pictures  of  them  at  least.  The  totem  is 
the  family  crest.  These  emblematic  mounds  in  Wisconsin  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  totems  of  the  tribe  building  them. 

Cahokia  Mounds  Greatest  Of  All 

OUTH  of  Wisconsin  and  extending  into  Ohio  and  as  far  south 
as  its  mouth  in  Illinois,  are  to  be  found  innumerable  tumuli, 
built  on  the  open  prairies  and  therefore  not  primarily  for  defense, 
though  some  of  them  are  on  the  tops  of  hills  and  no  doubt  combined 
defense  with  burial  purposes.  Some  are  quite  massive,  though 
most  of  them  are  small.  By  far  the  greatest  of  these  is  the  Cahokia 
mound,  often  called  “Monk’s  Mound,”  because  in  pioneer  times 
Trappist  monks  lived  there  while  on  missionary  service  among  the 
Indians. 

Cahokia  is  the  name  of  a  great  Indian  chief  of  the  days  of  the 
white  man.  This  shows  that  the  name  of  the  mound  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  recent  one.  What  the  Indians  of  early  times,  or  the  builders 
themselves  called  it  is  not  known.  The  mound  is  780x1080  feet  in 
size  and  104  feet  high,  containing  84,000,000  cubic  feet  of  earth. 
It  is  believed  that  a  portion  of  the  mound  is  a  natural  formation,  but 
even  in  that  event  its  construction  represents  an  immense  amount 
of  organized  and  directed  labor.  A  priesthood  which  could  exer¬ 
cise  such  authority  for  religious  purposes  must  have  reached  a  fairly 
high  religious  development.  Compared  with  the  great  pyramid  of 
Cheops,  it  is  larger,  the  latter  being  746  feet  square.  The  great  Aztec 
temple  at  Mexico  City  was  680  feet  square.  The  Cahokia  mound 
is  not  strictly  pyramidal,  yet  it  has  an  upper  part  smaller  than  the 
base,  and  thus  can  be  classed  as  pyramidal.  But  it  was  built  of  earth 
instead  of  stone. 

By  far  the  most  intricately  constructed  mounds  are  to  be  found 
in  Ohio  and  just  south  of  the  river  in  Kentucky.  Walls  and  plat¬ 
forms,  truncated  pyramids  and  altars,  graded  ways,  sacred  inclos- 
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ures,  some  circular,  some  square  and  some  with  parallel  walls  and 
complicated  circles  and  altars,  form  a  mysterious  and  strange  com¬ 
bination  of  works,  which  no  one  has  been  able  to  explain.  It  all 
indicates  the  rule  of  a  powerful  priesthood.  The  minds  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Indians  found  there  by  the  pioneer  white  men  were 
blank  of  the  subject  of  the  builders. 

The  fourth  class  of  mounds  are  found  from  the  Ohio  River 
south  to  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  and  extending  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  This  is  a  wooded  region 
and  mountainous  and  the  mounds  are  clearly  of  military  character. 
They  were  once  thought  to  be  a  chain  of  De  Sota  forts,  until  the 
absurdity  and  impossibility  of  De  Soto  building  them  was  realized. 
Being  military  and  not  religious,  they  were  probably  built  by  others 
than  the  rrlore  highly  developed  race  which  built  the  Ohio  and  the 
Cahokia  mounds,  or  else  were  their  degenerate  descendents,  which 
is  not  likely,  as  degenerates  are  not  usually  militaiy.  It  is  more 
probable  that  a  more  virile  and  military  race  drove  out  the  peaceful 
religious  Mound  Builders  and  occupied  their  country.  That  is 
the  order  of  history  as  it  has  revealed  elsewhere.  These  more  mili¬ 
tary  Mound  Builders  were  themselves  driven  out  or  exterminated 
later  by  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Indians,  probably  though  there 
is  no  proof  except  that  of  the  assumed  more  recent  appearance  of 
the  Indians. 

The  fifth  set  of  mounds  are  those  found  along  the  gulf  coast. 
1  hey  are  pyramidal  in  character  and  distinctive  in  form,  and  indi¬ 
cate  the  work  of  a  different  race  from  that  which  built  ordinary  tu¬ 
muli  and  defensive  works  also  found  in  that  region.  It  is  some¬ 
times  assumed  that  these  mounds  were  built  by  the  original  Mound 
Builders  of  the  Ohio  Valley  after  they  had  been  driven  south  by 
wilder  tribes  and  had  somewhat  retrograded,  but  that  is  only  spec¬ 
ulation,  as  is  also  the  idea  that  the  southern  tribes  were  descendants 
of  this  mound  building  race.  In  the  great  sweep  of  time  and  the 
changing  character  of  populations,  there  is  room  for  so  many  mi¬ 
grations  and  irruptions  of  race  after  race,  that  discussion  of  such 
things  is  mere  speculation.  For  all  we  know  a  dozen  different  races 
may  have  occupied  the  Mississippi  Valley  during  the  thousands  of 
years  it  has  been  habitable  by  man. 
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Division  of  Indian  Tribes. 

'V\7’HEN  the  white  men  first  landed  upon  American  soil  and  be- 
~  ^  gan  exploring  the  country,  they  found  a  wide  distribution  of 
the  present  American  Indian,  divided  into  a  multitude  of  tribes, 
many  of  them  showing  close  affinity  in  the  similarity  of  their  lan¬ 
guages.  Two  great  families  comprehended  more  than  any  others. 
These  were  the  Algonquins  and  Iroquois.  The  Indians  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley  were  the  great  Algonquin  who  had 
thought  of  smashing  the  Dakotas  southeast  clear  to  the  Atlantic 
Coast  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Virginia.  Old  Powhatan, 
who  had  thoughts  of  smashing  the  head  of  Capt.  John  Smith  with 
a  club,  and  only  desisted  because  of  the  petitions  of  the  lovely 
Pocahontas,  was  an  Algonquin.  So,  also,  were  Tecumseh,  Logan, 
Black  Hawk,  Pontiac  and  other  noted  Indians  of  these  later  times. 

Both  the  Algonquins  and  the  Iroquois  races,  according  to  their 
own  traditions,  came  from  the  unknown  West  and  North  and  drove 
out  the  people  then  occupying  the  rich  valley,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
their  traditions  to  show  that  those  they  drove  out  were  a  more  highly 
civilized  race.  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  indicate  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  then  here  were  occupying  villages  and  structures  they  knew  no 
more  about  as  to  their  origin  than  did  the  Indians  who  drove  them 
out. 

The  Iroquois  were  a  less  numerous  family  than  the  Algonquins 
and  located  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Canada.  The  great 
five  tribes  had  the  highest  form  of  government  known  to  any  of  the 
Indians  when  the  early  settlers  first  came  into  contact  with  them. 
Everybody  who  has  read  the  “Leatherstocking  Tales”  remember 
how  they  speak  of  the  ancient  hostility  between  the  Leni  Lenape 
and  the  Iroquois.  The  Leni  Lenape,  or  Mohicans,  of  which 
Uncas  was  the  last,  lived  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  and  were 
a  tribe  of  the  Algonquin  family;  hence  the  ancient  enmity  with  the 
Iroquois. 

The  tribes  of  New  England,  as  well  as  those  of  the  South  and  of 
the  West,  whose  names  are  more  familiar  to  us  than  the  old  ones, 
belong  to  neither  of  these  great  families.  The  origin  of  them  all 
is  equally  surrounded  in  mystery. 


History  of  the  Art  of  Weaving 
Among  the  Navajos: 

By  Oscar  H.  Lipps. 

ROM  a  marauding  robber  and  relentless  warrior  to 
a  peace-loving,  industrious  producer  is  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Navajo  Indian.  A  little  more  than 
forty  years  ago  he  was  an  outlaw,  requiring  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  armed  troops  to  keep  him  in  subjection. 
The  Navajo  had  energy  plus.  He  was  always 
doing  something — mostly  something  bad.  His  character  was  the 
product  of  his  own  misdirected  energy.  It  required  the  strategy 
of  Kit  Carson  and  hundreds  of  trained  soldiers  to  teach  him  the 
lesson  of  respectful  obedience  to  lawful  authority,  and  to  convince 
him  that  his  rights  ceased  where  the  rights  of  others  began. 

At  this  time  the  Navajos  depended  chiefly  upon  the  spoils  of 
conquest  for  their  support.  They  toiled  not,  neither  did  they  spin. 
Their  neighbors,  the  Pueblos,  did  both.  They  raised  corn  and 
cotton  in  the  valleys,  and  when  the  crops  were  gathered  they  carried 
them  up  the  steep  mesas  and  stored  them  away  in  hidden  recesses 
of  their  pueblos  for  safe  keeping.  Their  corn  furnished  them  food 
for  the  winter  and  their  cotton  they  wove  into  blankets,  ceremonial 
belts,  and  cloth  for  clothing.  The  Navajos  found  these  peaceful, 
industrious  Pueblo  Indians  an  easy  prey,  and  often  laid  waste  their 
fields  and  plundered  their  villages. 

When  the  Spaniards,  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  led  their  bloody 
inquisitions  into  these  defenseless  pueblo  villages,  the  inhabitants 
were  unable  to  successfully  resist  the  iniquities  that  were  perpetrated 
against  them  and  many  fled  to  the  Navajos  for  protection.  Rene¬ 
gades  from  other  tribes  also  joined  the  Navajos  from  time  to  time. 
To  their  north  the  Navajos  found  the  Utes  and  Pai  Utes,  with  whom 
they  waged  many  a  fierce  and  bloody  battle.  Of  these  they  took 
captive  a  great  many.  These  captives  often  became  the  slaves  of  the 
Navajos,  and  even  to  this  day  ex-slaves  may  be  seen  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation,  most  of  whom  were  captive  Pai  Utes. 

With  the  Navajo  it  has  been  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The 
outlaws  and  daring  marauders  of  other  tribes  were  attracted  to  him 
by  common  interests.  Only  the  strong,  brave,  and  mentally  alert 
could  keep  pace  with  the  bold,  reckless  Navajos,  hence  the  weak, 
feeble, and  decrepit  fell  by  the  wayside.  Being  thus  subjected  to  the 
weeding-out  process,  as  the  years  went  by  the  tribe  grew  strong 
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both  mentally  and  physically,  as  a  result  of  this  unconscious  action 
of  the  law  of  selection.  The  Navajo  can  give  no  intelligent  account 
of  his  ancestry  or  of  the  country  from  whence  he  came.  His  past 
history  is  practically  a  blank.  He,  like  all  other  races,  is  a  simple 
sequence.  He  is  what  he  is  to-day  because  he  did  what  he  did  in 
days  gone  by. 

The  coming  of  the  Spaniard  wrought  a  great  change  in  the  life  of 
the  Navajo.  Up  to  this  time  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  were  unknown 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest.  When  they  first  saw  these 
domestic  animals  and  observed  how  useful  they  were  to  men,  and 
how  much  they  contributed  to  his  comfort  and  support,  they  were 
very  much  pleased.  The  Navajo  is  quick  to  perceive  a  good  thing 
and  he  was  not  slow',  in  this  instance,  in  discovering  all  the  uses  to 
which  these  animals  might  be  put  and  made  to  contribute  to  his 
comfort  and  happiness.  The  horse,  sheep,  and  goat  especially 
appealed  to  him,  and  he  at  once,  either  by  barter  or  by  stealth,  came 
into  possession  of  them.  Thenceforth  theNavajos  were  the  greatest 
aboriginal  pastoral  people  in  the  New  World. 

As  long  as  the  Navajo  carried  on  aggressive  warfare  he  made 
little  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace.  Not  until  the  oppressed  of  the 
more  peaceful  and  progressive  sedentary  tribes  began  to  flee  to  him 
for  protection  did  he  take  up  any  of  the  important  handicrafts 
which  now  distinguish  him  signally  from  other  Indians.  The 
Pueblos  raised  cotton  and  wove  it  into  cloth,  but  the  Navajo  knew 
nothing  about  weaving  before  the  introduction  of  sheep  by  the 
Spaniards.  He  did  not  grow  cotton,  nor  is  it  anywhere  evident 
that  he  knew  the  first  principles  of  manufacturing  raw  materials  into 
finished  products.  He  evidently  learned  the  art  of  weaving  from 
the  Pueblos  who  fled  to  him  for  protection  from  the  horrors  of  the 
Spanish  inquisition. 

While  the  Navajos  give  considerable  attention  to  agriculture  and 
the  raising  of  horses  and  cattle,  still  the  principal  industry  among 
them  is  the  growing  of  sheep.  It  is  a  poor  family,  indeed,  that  does 
not  possess  a  flock  of  sheep  and  goats.  Goats  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  Navajo  herd.  They  are  prized  by  them  chiefly  for 
their  flesh  and  pelts.  Goats  are  also  desirable  additions  to  their 
flocks  from  their  habit  of  leading  out  and  scattering  the  sheep 
sufficiently  to  graze  over  a  large  area,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
best  development  of  flocks  in  the  Navajo  country,  where  five  acres 
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of  land  is  required  to  support  a  single  sheep.  The  Navajos  also 
claim  that  goats  are  useful  in  protecting  the  sheep  from  attacks  by 
wolves  and  coyotes.  The  goat  will-  show  fight  while  the  sheep 
meekly  submits  to  his  fate. 


While  the  Navajo  has  always  possessed  marked  tribal  char¬ 
acteristics  that  have  attracted  the  attention  of  tourists  and  ethnol¬ 
ogists  foi  a  great  many  years,  it  is  his  native  wool  blanket  that  has 
given  him  an  universal  reputation.  Every  honest  person  and  every 
lover  of  true  art  admires  truth  expressed  in  the  creation  of  the  mind 
and  in  the  product  of  the  hand.  Beauty  and  utility  are  the  marked 
characteristics  of  the  Navajo  blanket.  Our  North  American  In¬ 
dians  have,  as  a  rule,  produced  very  little  that  the  average  white 
man  considers  useful  to  present-day  civilization.  Some  tribes,  like 
the  Sioux  and  Ojibways,  do  beautiful  bead  work,  the  Pueblos  make 
artistic  pottery,  and  several  tribes  in  Arizona  and  California  make 
beautiful  baskets.  But  the  white  man  has  little  use  for  these  things, 
and  if  he  purchases  them  at  all,  which  he  often  does,  it  is  simply  to 
please  his  fancy  and  to  satisfy  his  craving  for  something  Indian. 
We  have  witnessed,  during  the  last  few  years,  the  "Indian  fad” 
taking  the  country  almost  by  storm.  There  has  been  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  all  sorts  of  Indian  handiwork.  All  sorts  of  Indian  purses 
and  moccasins,  manufactured  in  large  quanities  in  the  East,  have 
been  placed  on  the  market  by  enterprising  dealers.  The  various 
Indian  tribes  throughout  the  West  also  make  a  great  many  things 
simply  to  sell  to  tourists.  The  Indian  finds  in  this  work'an  occu¬ 
pation  that  is  congenial  to  him  as  well  as  a  source  of  income 
and  the  tourist  gets  what  he  wants,  "a  genuine  Indian  curio,”  to 
take  back  home  with  him  as  material  evidence  that  he  has  seen  a 
“sure-enough”  Indian. 


But  it  is  quite  different  with  the  Navajo  blanket.  This  possesses 
intrinsic  value.  While  many  people  believe  these  blankets  are  made 
in  Eastern  factories  by  the  "Yankees”  and  shipped  to  Western  tra¬ 
ders  to  deceive  "tenderfoot”  tourists,  this  is  a  mistake.  The  In¬ 
dian  buys  the  factory-made  blanket  for  his  own  use  The  Macki 
naw  robes  are  worn  by  all  "blanket”  Indians.  They  are  usually  of 
right  colors  and  elaborate  pattern,  the  designs  being  often  taken 
from  Navajo  blankets  and  other  Indian  handicraft. 

.  not  ^  generally  known,  but  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless 

that  the  Navajo  does  not  wear  his  own  make  of  blankets.  They 
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are  too  valuable,  for  one  reason,  since  one  Navajo  blanket  of  good 
weave  and  pattern  is  worth  half  a  dozen  ordinary  Indian  robes  sold 
by  the  trader.  Another  reason  is  that  the  Navajo  blanket  is  too 
heavy  and  cumbersome  to  wear  as  a  robe.  The  Indian  much  pre¬ 
fers  the  factory-made  blanket  for  his  own  use,  and  if  we  woreblankets 
as  he  does,  I  am  sure  we  would  prefer  them  also.  We  should  soon 
grow  very  weary  of  carrying  a  ten  or  fifteen  pound  Navajo  blanket 
around  our  shoulders;  besides  they  are  very  stiff  and  do  not  easily 
adjust  themselves  to  the  form  of  the  body,  a  quality  very  desirable 
in  a  robe  of  any  sort. 

The  art  of  weaving  is  comparatively  a  new  art  among  the  Nav- 
ajos.  As  previously  stated,  he  learned  it  from  the  Pueblos  and 
since  the  introduction  of  sheep  into  his  country  by  the  Spaniards. 
It  is  certainly  not  more  than  three  hundred  years  since  he  began  to 
weave,  if  that  long.  The  Pueblos  were  very  fine  weavers  of  cloth 
and  they  still  do  very  fine  weaving,  but  it  is  the  weaving  of  blankets 
or  rugs,  that  the  Navajo  excels.  We  naturally  admire  the  happy 
faculty  of  “catching  on”  in  any  people.  The  fact  that  the  Navajo, 
who  had  always  been  a  warrior  and  little  given  to  useful  toil,  should 
take  up  the  craft  of  a  people  that  he  naturally  despised  and  held  in 
contempt,  and  so  excel  him  in  that  art  as  to  practically  take  it  out  of 
his  hands,  wins  our  admiration  and  is  worthy  of  the  emulation  of 
the  highest  civilized  people  in  the  world. 

A  genuine  N  avajo  blanket  is  hand  made  from  start  to  finish.  The 
Indian  grows  his  own  wool,  cards  it,  spins  it,  dyes  it,  and  weaves  it, 
all  by  hand  in  the  most  primitive  manner.  He  formerly  pulled  the 
wool  from  the  sheep  with  his  hands,  but  with  the  advent  of  the  trader 
came  the  common  sheep-shears,  and  he  at  once  began  the  use  of 
them.  Were  you  to  visit  a  Navajo  weaver’s  hogan  or  lodge,  you 
would  expect  to  see  a  large,  old-fashioned  loom  and  spinning  wheel 
something  like  those  our  great  grandmothers  used  in  making  what 
they  called  “home-spun  cloth,”  but  you  would,  in  reality,  see  very 
different  appliances  used  in  carrying  on  this  textile  industry.  By 
comparison  the  loom  and  spinning  wheel  of  our  colonial  ancestors 
were  as  intricate  and  complicated  as  the  machinery  of  a  modern 
woolen  mill.  The  Navajospinning  wheel  consists  of  a  small  wooden 
spindle,  made  of  hard  wood  and  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  on 
which  is  fastend  a  wooden  disk  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter. 
This  spindle  is  dexterously  twirled  with  the  fingers,  while  the  soft 
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wool,  which  has  been  carded  with  a  pair  of  old-fashioned  hand  cards 
into  small  rolls,  is  twisted  into  smooth,  strong  threads.  Often  this 
process  is  repeated  four  or  five  times  in  order  to  secure  the  desired 
smoothness,  tenacity,  and  fineness  in  the  yarn.  Think  of  the  labor 
required  in  the  very  first  processes. 

After  the  spinning,  the  yarn  must  be  dyed.  Formerly  native 
vegetable  dyes  were  used  exclusively.  These  vegetable  dyes  never 
faded,  but  grew  more  mellow  and  beautiful  with  age.  It  is  to  be 
deplored  that  the  ordinary  dyes  of  commerce  have  largely  taken  the 
place  of  the  vegetable  dyes  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Navajo  blan¬ 
ket.  Some  of  the  best  weavers  still  use  some  of  the  common 
colors  in  the  vegetable  dyes  in  connection  with  the  aniline  dyes  to 
make  the  latter  set.  Perhaps  the  main  reason  for  discarding 
the  vegetable  dyes  by  the  Navajo  weavers  is  that  they  find  it  much 
cheaper  and  by  far  less  work  to  use  the  commercial  dyes.  They 
also  get  a  greater  variety  of  colors.  In  their  native  dyes  they 
never  had  very  many  different  colors.  They  had  a  beautiful  yel¬ 
low  which  they  made  from  a  yellow  flower  that  grows  in  their  coun¬ 
try.  They  also  had  a  very  beautiful  dark  red,  but  they  had  no 
bright  red  such  as  they  now  get  with  the  dyes  of  commerce,  except 
when  they  purchased  the  bayetta  cloth  from  the  Spanish  traders. 
This  was  their  first  bright  red.  It  cost  them  six  dollars  per  pound 
and  was  used  very  sparingly.  These  old  bayetta  blankets  are  now 
very  scarce  and  command  high  prices. 

The  inventive  genius  of  the  white  man  has  never  yet  been  able 
to  reproduce  the  Navajo  effect  in  a  blanket.  In  the  white  man’s  loom 
when  a  color  starts  across  the  beam  it  must  be  carried  all  the  way 
across  and  appear  on  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  finished  product 
Not  so  with  the  Navajo  loom.  This  loom  is,  if  possible,  even  more 
primitive  than  the  spinning  spindle.  Ordinarily  two  forked  posts 
driven  into  the  ground  with  across  beam  supported  in  the  crotches 
serve  for  the  frame.  The  chain  or  warp  is  then,  fastened  in  this 
frame,  and  sitting  flat  on  the  ground  the  weaver  picks  up  a  ball  of 
yarn  and  using  her  hand  as  a  shuttle  she  starts  across  the  beam 
cutting  out  one  color  and  substituting  another  anywhere  she  desires’ 
This  gives  her  unlimited  range  for  color  and  design.  The  Mex¬ 
ican  Indians  have  a  very  rudely  constructed  loom,  something  like 
the  old-time  rag-carpet  loom,  on  which  they  weave  a  blanket  that 
looks  something  like  the  Navajo  product.  But  in  reality  it  is  very 
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different.  In  the  first  place,  these  Mexican  rugs  are  of  uniform 
size,  as  they  have  to  have  a  different  loom  for  each  size  of  rug  made. 
They  are  also  of  a  very  loose,  slazy  weave  as  compared  to  the 
tight,  firm  weave  of  the  better  grade  of  Navajo  blankets.  Several 
blankets  are  woven  on  the  same  chain,  which  is  cotton,  and  are  cut 
apart  something  like  towels,  leaving  a  fringe  at  the  ends  which  is 
tied  or  braided  to  prevent  raveling.  They  are  often  sold  for  gen¬ 
uine  Navajo  blankets,  but  they  are  in  every  way  inferior  to  them. 

It  might  be  well  to  state  here  thatall  weaving  among  the  Navajos 
is  done  by  the  women,  but  among  the  Pueblo  Indians  the  men 
are  the  weavers.  There  is  on  the  Navajo  reservation  a  hermaphro¬ 
dite  who  weaves  blankets.  He  weaves  only  one  blanket  each  year  and 
this  is  always  a  very  large,  fine  one.  It  is  a  marked  characteristic 
of  the  hermaphrodites  among  the  Navajos  that  they  are  always  more 
detrous  at  woman’s  work  than  are  the  women  themselves.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Navajo  mythology  the  First  Man  and  the  First  Woman  were 
created  from  two  ears  of  corn,  and  the  first  fruits  of  their  marriage  are 
twins  and  hermaphrodites.  There  is  a  prevailing  supersition  among 
the  Navajos,  therefore,  that  the  hermaphrodite  is  possessed  of  super¬ 
natural  powers,  and  the  hermaphrodite  here  referred  to  is  a  noted 
shaman,  or  medicine  man,  of  the  tribe.  He  is  rather  shy,  queer 
looking  old  fellow,  does  not  talk  much,  and  remains  as  much  as 
possible  apart  from  the  “common  herd.” 

The  Navajo  weaver  does  not  have  a  pattern  to  go  by,  but  makes 
up  her  design  as  she  goes  along.  These  designs  reflect,  largely, 
the  state  of  her  mind  at  the  time  and  the  power  of  her  imagination. 
Many  sacred  emblems  of  the  great  religious  ceremonies  are  woven 
into  her  blankets.  Oftentimes  they  are  very  intricate  and  if  they  could 
be  read  would  unfold  many  a  sacred  rite  or  legend  and  reveal  the 
thoughts  of  the  imaginative  soul  who  so  silently  and  patiently  weaves 
her  life  and  character  into  her  blanket. 


Newly  Discovered  Records  of 
Savage  America: 

From  the  Boston  Morning  Herald . 


HE  recent  discovery  in  Europe  of  a  long  overlooked 
copy  of  a  200-year-old  book  sheds  an  interesting  light 
on  the  American  Indian,  and  particularly  on  Eu¬ 
rope’s  way  of  looking  at  the  American  Indian. 

This  venerable  volume  is  an  English  translation  of 
an  even  older  French  book,  and  contains  pictures  by  the  famous 
French  artist,  Picart.  Even  more  astonishing  than  the  romantic 
records  of  the  book— which  has  just  been  brought  to  this  country — 
are  the  highly  dramatic  idealizations  of  savage  life  by  an  artist  who 
quite  evidently  never  saw  that  life,  but  took  his  inspiration  from  the 
words  of  travelers.  Travelers  continued  to  bring  back  marvelous 
tales  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  red  men  even  after  the  estab¬ 
lished  settlements  of  New  England,  Virginia,  and  New  York. 

The  “Dissertation  on  the  American”  sounds  odd  to  modern 
ears,  for  in  the  day  when  this  book  was  written  “American”  meant 
red  man,  and  red  man  only. 


There  is  told,  with  circumstantial  detail,  how  the  Mississippi 
Indians  had  the  benefit  of  laving  formula  that  approximates  a  Turk¬ 
ish  bath,  with  singing  masseurs  and  rubbers—  a  sort  of  cabaret 
show  added  to  one’s  bath.  But  this  was  no  pleasurable  ceremony, 
for,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  requisite  that  the  bather  be  ill,  and  if  he 
did  not  die  of  his  affliction  he  was  nearly  boiled  to  death  by  the 
bath. 

Then  there  were  uncanny  jugglers,  who  did  all  sorts  of  marvel¬ 
ous  things,  from  swallowing  a  two-foot  wooden  staff  to  raising 
persons  from  the  dead  !  S 


In  these  days,  when  facile  divorce  has  become  a  national  scandal, 
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it  is  of  interest  to  read,  in  a  discourse  on  the  marriage  customs  of 
these  early  Americans,  that  the  Indians  of  Virginia  looked  upon 
marriage  as  “a  very  solemn  act,  and  the  vows  they  then  make  are 
thought  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable.  The  husband  and  wife  are 
allowed  to  live  apart  if  there  is  not  a  good  harmony  between  them; 
nevertheless,  divorces  are  looked  upon  as  scandalous,  and  the  parties 
seldom  carry  their  quarrels  to  such  a  length  as  to  quit  one  another. 

“When  they  push  things  to  these  extremities  all  the  ties  of  mar¬ 
riage  are  dissolved,  and  both  parties  are  allowed  to  marry  again — each 
takes  those  children  liked  best — and  if  the  parties  concerned  can¬ 
not  agree  about  it  they  divide  the  children  equally  and  the  man 
chooses  first.” 

In  refuting  the  charge  of  immorality  made  against  the  Virginia 
Indian  women  by  the  author  of  “The  History  of  Virginia”  the 
writer  declares  that  they  are  “vastly  more  modest”  than  those  of 
other  tribes,  and  “I  could  never  find  room  for  that  accusation;  so 
that  I  believe  ’tis  a  mere  calumny.”  And  furthermore,  “if  one  of 
’em  happens  to  have  a  child,  her  reputation  is  lost  as  long  as  she 
lives,  and  that  she  will  never  be  able  to  get  a  husband  afterward.” 
With  this  demonstrated  in  implacable  fact,  what  forest  “Scarlet 
Letter”  romance  might  have  been  written  if  some  of  these  early 
travelers  had  the  art  and  dramatic  appreciation  of  Hawthorne! 


Saved  by  the  Widows. 

HPHE  prisoners  of  war,  we  all  know,  were  subjected  to  the  most 
terrible  tortures,  but  we  here  learn  that  while  the  victim  is 
burning  at  the  stake,  and  having  been  scalped,  “they  lay  a  porringer 
full  of  burning  sand  upon  his  head  to  stop  the  bleeding.”  Then 
he  was  taking  from  the  stake  and  literally  cut  to  bits.  Some  there 
were  that  escaped  this  grewsome  end,  due  to  the  choice  of  the  women. 
For  the  prisoners  were  always  bestowed  upon  such  wives  as  lost 
their  husbands,  or  such  young  women  as  were  bereaved  of  their 
fathers.  The  women,  therefore,  had  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  the  captives.  They  were  well  fed,  and  even  pampered,  so 
that  they  might  have  strength  enough  “to  suffer  death  with  bravery 
and  resolution.” 

“It  frequently  happens,”  says  the  historian,  “that  a  woman  to 
whom  a  prisoner  is  given  as  a  slave,  yielding  to  the  soft  emotion  of 
pity,  gives  him  his  life,  delivers  him  from  his  bonds  of  slavery,  and 
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captivates  him  with  those  of  love.”  He  is  then  made  a  member 
of  the  tribe  in  a  solemn  ceremonial,  “the  women  and  young  girls 
still  bewailing  the  death  of  the  savage  he  succeeds.” 

Ceremonial  marks  every  action  of  these  ancient  Indians,  and 
the  most  impressive,  apart  from  human  sacrifice,  is  that  to  Kitchi- 
Manitou,  the  beneficent  god,  as  performed  by  the  Canadian  Indians. 
This  old  record  gives  the  description  of  LaMontan: 

“They  choose  a  clear  and  serene  day  for  the  performing  of  it, 
when  every  savage  brings  his  offering  and  lays  it  in  a  pile.  After¬ 
ward,  when  the  sun  is  at  its  meridian,  the  young  Canadians  sur¬ 
round  the  pile  with  lighted  barks  of  trees  in  order  to  set  fire  to  it. 

“The  warriors  sing  and  dance  until  the  sacrifice  is  consumed, 
at  the  same  time  the  old  men  address  themselves  to  Kitchi-Manitou 
and  present  at  intervals  lighted  calumets  to  the  sun.  The  songs 
and  dances  last  during  the  whole  day,  and  the  homage  of  the  cal¬ 
umet  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  its  setting,  observing  to  worship 
him  at  his  rise,  his  meridian  and  his  setting.  The  figure  repre¬ 
sents  the  sacrifice  of  the  Canadians  in  honor  of  Kitchi-Manitou.” 

Disregard  of  Gold. 

rpHE  chronicle  suggests  why  these  Indians  for  this  service  re¬ 
frained  from  sacrificing  animals  and  offered  up  their  goods, 
for  which  they  trade  with  the  French,  the  value  whereof  is  some¬ 
times  upward  of  fifty  thousand  crowns.”  It  may  have  been  because 
they  regarded  gold  and  silver  as  evil  things  and  wanted  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  god  their  disregard  of  wealth.  “They  were  eye-wit¬ 
nesses  to  the  part  of  the  care  and  trouble  the  French  gave  to  them¬ 
selves  to  heap  up  wealth;  but  what  would  they  not  say,  were  they  to 
see  the  sordid  avarice  of  some  of  our  Europeans.” 

The  ceremony  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  first  born  to  the  sun  by 
Florida  Indians  included  the  mother,  who  “covers  her  face,  weeps 
and  groans  over  the  stone  against  which  the  victim  is  to  be  dashed 
to  pieces;  and  that  the  women  who  accompany  her  sing  and  dance 
in  a  circle;  another  woman  stands  up  in  the  midst  of  the  ring,  hold¬ 
ing  in  her  arms  and  showing  it  at  a  distance  to  the  Paraousti  of 
Caciques.” 

Another  sun  dance  of  the  Floridans  features  the  largest  stag  that 
can  be  slain.  It  is  then  skinned.  “They  first  stuff  it  with  all  kinds 
of  herbs,  then  adorn  it  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  lift  it  to  the  top 


A  NAVAJO  WEAVER 


NAVAJO  WEAVER  SPINNING  YARN 


(By  Courtesy  oj  The  Volta  Review,  Washington, 


SIGNING  OF  THE  TREATY  WITH  THE  SEE-SEE-TOAN  AND  WAH-PAY-TOAN  BANDS  OF  SIOUX  INDIANS 

Made  at  Traverse  des  Sioux,  Minnesota,  July  23,  1851,  ceding  certain  lands  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  (F  D.  Millet's  painting  in  the  State  Capitol,  St.  Paul  ) 
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of  a  high  tree,  with  its  head  turned  toward  the  rising  sun.  The 
ceremony  is  performed  every  year  about  the  end  of  February,  and 
is  always  accompanied  with  prayers  and  songs  which  are  chanted 
forth  by  the  Paraousti  and  one  of  the  principal  Jouanas  at  the  head 
of  those  devotees.  The  Floridans  beseech  the  sun  to  bless  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  to  increase  its  fruitfulness,  and  leave  the  stag’s 
skin  hanging  on  the  tree  until  the  year  following.” 

Nor  could  the  ceremonial  be  excluded  from  the  bathroom,  or 
what  passed  for  such  a  place,  and  the  man  who  goes  to  the  Turkish 
bath  to  take  off  flesh,  to  break  up  colds  and  the  like  will  now  see  how 
far  behind  he  is  in  the  procession.  "Sweating,”  observes  the  chroni¬ 
cler,  "is  one  of  the  most  common  remedies  which  these  people 
make  use  of.  There  are  several  ways  of  sweating,  but  that  which  is 
practiced  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Mississippi 
is  too  remarkable  not  to  be  mentioned. 


Making  It  “Hot’  ’  for  Him. 

THEY  make  a  hot  bath,  into  which  the  patient  goes  stark  naked, 
with  others  as  naked  as  himself,  whose  business  it  is  to  rub 
him.  This  bath  they  cover  with  the  hides  of  wild  bulls,  flint-stones 
and  pieces  of  rock  red  hot.  The  patient,  thus  shut  up  in  the  bath, 
is  obliged  to  keep  his  breath  every  now  and  then,  and,  while  the 
juggler  is  singing  as  loud  as  he  can  bawl,  those  who  are  in  the  hot 
bath  sing  also  while  they  are  rubbing  him. 

The  calumet  plays  an  important  part  in  the  dances,  especially  the 
state  ceremonies;  but  nowhere  are  there  represented  any  mixed 
terpsichorean  occasions  which  even  remotely  approximate  our 
modern  craze,  the  barbaric  ragtime  dances. 


The  Montessori  Method  in  Indian 
Schools: 

By  Charles  M.  Buchanan ,  Superintendent  Tulalip  Indian 
School,  Washington. 

ON  semper  tendit  ar cum  Apollo — which  classic  obser¬ 
vation  has  been  very  wittily  interpreted  to  mean  that 
not  even  Mr.  Roosevelt  can  be  strenuous  all  the 
time.  Somewhere  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Montessori 
this  idea  must  have  been  implanted — otherwise 
whence  came  that  fruitage  that  we  know  now  as  the 
Montessori  System?  The  ancient  trend  in  peda¬ 
gogy  was  to  the  strenuous,  whth  birch  trimmings. 
In  the  modern  trend  we  see  the  bow  of  Apollo  relaxed,  yet  in  no¬ 
wise  lacking  in  attention  and  in  readiness.  An  appreciation  of 
these  facts  is  the  first  thought,  perhaps,  that  strikes  one  going  for 
the  first  time  into  a  Montessori  classroom.  The  entire  atmosphere 
of  the  room  and  the  attitudes  of  the  children  are  those  of  confidence 
and  interest  without  fear,  restraint,  or  doubt.  The  kindergarten 
somewhat  unduly  emphasizes  the  relation  of  the  child  to  society, 
which  is  pretty  much  like  going  upstairs  by  coming  down  from  the 
top.  The  child  must  occupy  a  relation  to  himself,  to  his  physical 
and  his  mental  faculties,  before  he  can  possibly  sustain  any  relation 
whatsoever  to  society.  Why  not,  then,  begin  at  the  beginning? 
This,  among  other  very  desirable  things,  is  what  the  Montessori 
Method  attempts  to  do  and  succeeds  in  doing.  The  pupil  de¬ 
velops  his  own  faculties  by  his  individual  use  and  direction  of  them. 
The  physiologist  tells  us  that  function  and  use  create  organs  and 
develop  them.  The  Montessori  Method  takes  this  as  its  cue, 
exercises  organs  *md  faculties  that  are  not  always  fully  used,  and  by 

so  doing  not  infrequently  develops  the  latent  faculties  that ’lie  dor¬ 
mant  therein. 

Faith  without  works  is  dead — just  as  dead  in  pedagogy  as  it  is 
admitted  to  be  in  theology.  In  appraising  and  judging  the  Mon¬ 
tessori  work  and  its  results  we  should  have  in  mind  the  sincere  and 
serious  work  of  serious  workers  and  not  the  exuberant  efferves¬ 
cences  of  enthusiastic  faddists  who  only  hold  to  it  until  something 
more  novel  displaces  it  from  their  minds.  Do  not  mistake  the 
embroidery  for  the  garment!  The  method  has  much  of  value  for 
all  schools;  in  addition  to  these  it  has  peculiar  values  for  industrial 
schools  on  such  a  basis  of  organization  as  we  find  in  the  Indian 
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Service.  For  such  schools  it  has  a  dual  function — a  preparation 
for  better  industrial  work  (through  mastery,  control,  and  direction 
of  the  physical  functions,  and  especially  those  related  to  coordina¬ 
tion)  as  well  as  a  preparation  for  better  classroom  work.  Through 
all  consideration  of  the  method,  however,  the  enthusiast  must  be 
careful  not  to  depend  too  much  upon  method  and  theory,  or  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  it  more  than  it  can  possibly  perform.  It  will  not  cure 
whooping  cough  nor  will  it  remove  corns.  As  has  well  been  said, 
“The  problem  of  the  Montessori  teacher  is  not  discipline,  nor  even 
teaching,  but  studying  the  capacity  of  each  pupil  and  providing  him 
with  the  next  task  he  is  able  to  master,  in  such  form  that  he  can 
attack  it  without  fear  of  failure;  for  each  failure  means  less  of  self- 
confidence,  which  is  the  child’s  capital  for  investment  in  activity.” 
The  importance  of  this  can  best  be  realized  when  one  bears  in  mind 
that  everything  is  done  on  individual  initiative  so  that  the  children 
actually  teach  themselves  without  direct  suggestion  from  the  teacher. 
The  teacher  is  a  passive  influence  rather  than  an  active  one. 

Not  the  least  of  the  values  and  virtues  (and  there  are  many  of 
them)  in  the  Montessori  Method  is  that  of  synchronous  coordination 
of  the  perceptive  faculties.  Every  teacher  uses  at  least  one  per¬ 
ceptive  faculty  in  teaching;  the  better  teacher  will  synchronize  two; 
the  best  teacher  will  synchronize  as  many  as  possible — and  in  most 
present  instances  we  are  limited  to  three.  The  Montessori  Method 
commonly  resorts  to  this  method  of  utmost  synchronous  perceptive 
receptivity  (which  is  not  half  so  formidable  as  it  sounds).  In  other 
words,  the  child  will  learn  through  as  many  of  the  sensory  channels 
as  possible  at  the  same  time — tactile  impression,  visual  impression, 
auditory  impression,  muscular  impression  (action  and  direction),  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  If,  as  the  psychologist  tells  us,  the  secret 
of  memory  is  vivid  first  impression,  then  here  the  chances  are  three 
and  four  times  as  great  for  good  memory, — more  so  when  one  also 
bears  in  mind  that  the  memory  faculties  are  those  most  marked, 
most  susceptible,  and  most  responsive  in  children. 

For  Indian  children,  little  children,  beginners,  the  orderly  lack 
of  restraint,  the  absence  of  formal  routine,  the  freedom  of  quiet 
movement  from  one  selected  task  to  another,  is  not  only  an  element 
in  good  health  but  also  in  the  development  of  initiative  (a  faculty  in 
which  the  Indian  child  is  so  often  so  peculiarly  lacking.)  The 
Indian  child  undoubtedly  needs  individual  attention  and  instruction 
to  a  greater  degree  than  the  white  child  (aside  from  the  fact  that 


this  is  really  the  ideal  method  for  any  child.)  The  Montessori 
Method  provides  reasonable  ways  and  methods  for  affording  it 
and  at  that  age  and  period  of  school  life  when  it  is  needed  most  of 
all. 

It  is  not  easy  at  one  time  to  sum  up  all  the  good  results  that 
we  think  have  come  to  our  children  but  we  can  tell  some  of  them 
quite  definitely.  It  should  be  stated  that  we  have  been  so  pleased 
with  the  past  two  years  or  so  of  use  of  the  Montessori  Method  that 
we  have  this  year  entirely  displaced  the  kindergarten  with  it  and 
have  no  present  intention  of  returning  to  kindergarten  work  per  se. 
The  Montessori  pupils  at  Tulalip  are  divided  into  two  classes,  (1) 
beginners  and  (2)  retarded  pupils  from  the  three  first  primary 
grades,  forming  one  ungraded  class.  All  that  is  said  in  this  article 
applies  to  the  first  class;  the  second  class  has  only  existed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  past  school  year  and  it  is  too  soon  to  appraise 
results  with  this  class  of  Indian  pupils  at  Tulalip.  -  The  second  class 
is  held  entirely  separate  and  apart  from  the  beginner’s  class  and  at 
a  different  daily  period — the  two  classes  have  no  connection  one 
with  the  other.  In  this  way  we  are  enabled  to  give  special  individ¬ 
ual  attention  to  backward  pupils. 

The  use  of  the  cylinders  has  given  the  children  definite  concepts 
of  form  and  dimension.  The  combined  use  of  the  geometric  insets 
and  the  filling-in  exercises,  with  the  later  use  of  manual  tracing  of 
the  sandpaper  letters,  give  che  child  undoubted  muscular  control 
and  muscular  direction  that  are  simply  invaluable  in  laying  the 
foundation  for  writing — to  which  use  they  are  directly  applicable. 
Unfortunately  the  English  language  is  not  so  peculiarly  and  regu¬ 
larly  phonic  as  is  the  Italian  tongue.  1  herefore  our  children  do 
not  so  speedily  and  spontaneously  "explode”  (as  Dr.  Montessori 
terms  it)  into  writing  as  the  Italian  children  have  done  under  Dr. 
Montessori  in  Rome. 

The  degree  of  accuracy  and  quickness  attained  in  perception, 
after  practice,  especially  in  touch  and  in  hearing,  are  surprising. 
The  practice  consists  in  the  use  of  the  special  forms  of  the  didactic 
apparatus  while  the  child-pupil  is  blindfolded  and  therefore  entirely 
reliant  upon  other  perceptive  channels  than  that  of  sight.  This 
result  is  all  the  more  striking  when  we  remember  that  here  we  are 
dealing  with  faculties  that  lie  dormant  in  most  children  and  do  not 
become  used  and  developed,  ordinarily,  until  much  later  than  child¬ 
hood.  The  Montessori  method  demonstrates  that  there  is  no  real 
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or  physiological  reason  why  these  faculties  should  not  functionate 
even  in  early  life. 

Some  other  results  that  we  note  in  our  pupils  thus  far  are  in¬ 
creased  powers  of  observation,  particularly  with  minor  details  that 
heretofore  have  escaped  them;  a  better  command  of  the  physical 
faculties  generally,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  perceptive  faculties; 
a  spirit  of  alertness  and  of  interest,  as  well  as  of  attention,  without 
tension;  marked  increase  in  the  functions  of  coordination,  and,  al¬ 
together,  in  a  general  way  and  sense,  a  better  command  of  one’s 
physical  and  mental  organism  and  organization.  One  of  the  most 
striking  exemplifications  of  this  is  seen  in  pupil-teaching — the  test 
of  one’s  mastery  of  the  task  or  of  a  subject.  Frequently  the  Mon- 
tessori  class  is  divided  into  small  units  of  two  or  three  pupils,  each 
under  a  pupil-teacher.  In  these  cases  one  little  tot  who  has  mas¬ 
tered  its  tasks  will  exercise  some  of  the  less  responsive  schoolmates 
in  the  better  execution  of  these  same  tasks.  The  ease,  confidence, 
correctness  and  poise  of  some  of  these  pupil-teachers  of  5,  6  and  7 
years  is  at  times  truly  amazing!  It  is  something  that  I  have  never 
seen  result  to  such  a  successful  degree  in  any  method  other  than 
the  Montessori  Method. 

A  further  striking  quality  is  the  key  which  it  affords  to  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  the  child  himself,  his  native  qualities  and  capacities. 
I  have  in  mind  one  youngster,  a  beginner,  who  was  in  his  first  few 
weeks  of  school  life.  His  work  in  clay  modeling  gave  me  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  child’s  head  was  really  open  to  me  and  that  I  was  seeing 
"the  wheels  go  round.”  From  the  particular  experience  with  this 
child  (whom  I  had  known  all  his  life)  I  discovered  that  he  had  the 
quality  of  perseverance,  persistence,  pertinacity  of  purpose  to  a  de¬ 
gree  which  I  had  neither  observed  nor  suspected  before.  I  shall 
be  doubly  interested  now  in  watching  the  evolution  of  that  quality. 

In  some  manner  the  method  seems  to  hold  for  children  in¬ 
exhaustible  charms  of  novelty  and  interest — it  is  difficult  indeed  to 
find  more  favorable  foundation  material  in  pedagogy  than  this. 
There  is  some  certain  element  of  appeal  to  the  play  instinct  which 
is  ever  strong  in  children,  for  Nature’s  purpose  in  the  play  instinct 
is  ever  a  serious  one,  though  under  the  guise  of  play.  Growth  and 
development  (phases  of  the  same  thing)  follow  action.  Nature 
builds  in  this  manner,  the  body  is  built  around  certain  functions 
and  activities  and  from  their  reactions  result  special  organs,  so  that 
these  activities  are  actual  builders.  Of  all  the  activities  that  build 
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the  child  perhaps  the  most  important  are  the  conscious  activities 
and  the  volitional  activities,  and  to  that  extent  at  least  we  are  all 
self-made  men. 

It  has  been  said  that  "Play  represents  in  education  Nature’s  pre¬ 
scribed  course.  What  we  may  choose  to  do  in  school  or  elsewhere  is 
an  elective,  very  valuable  in  providing  that  we  shall  grow  up  wise 
and  useful,  fitted  to  our  particular  surroundings.  Play  represents 
the  vital  part  without  which  we  cannot  grow  up  at  all.”  If  these 
things  are  all  true,  and  no  one  really  doubts  them,  then  the  Mon- 
tessori  Method  is  fundamentally  sound,  psychologically,  physio- 
logcally  and  pedagogically. 

We  formerly  heard  much  of  the  three  "R’s  "in  education.  Lat¬ 
er  still  we  heard  of  the  three  "H’s."  It  has  perhaps  remained  the 
function  of  the  Montessori  Method  to  bring  to  us  the  three  "I’s” — 
Individuality,  Initiative,  and  Interest. 


Carlisle  Pennants  and  Novelties 

iss  ^ 

0  A  splendid  assortment  of  beautiful  Cadisle  pennants,  pillow  tops,  etc.,  of 
felt,  in  exclusive  design,  executed  in  the  school  colors  of  red  and  gold;  also 
assorted  pins,  watch  fobs,  cuff  links,  hat  pins,  etc.,  designed  especially  for  the 
Carlisle  Indian  School.  Catalogue  upon  request  showing  a  cut  of  every 
article  in  stock.  Address — 

THE  CARLISLE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION, 
CARLISLE,  PA. 
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President 
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Vice  President 
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Secretary- T  reasurer 


Leander  N.  Gansworth  and  Rosa  B.  LaFlesche 
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{Board  of  Directors 
President 
Vice  President 
Secretary-T  reasurer 
Charles  A.  Buck 
Mrs.  Nellie  R.  Denny 
Hastings  Robertson 
The  Superintendent 


Editorial 

Suggestions  from  any  alumnus  about  the  work  of  the  Carlisle  Alumni 
Association  will  be  appreciated  by  the  officers  of  the  association,  and  the  same 
will  be  carefully  considered. 

It  is  our  aim  to  have  a  sketch  and  photograph  of  one  or  two  members  in 
the  Alumni  Department  of  each  issue  of  THE  RED  MAN,  and  we  will  kindly 
thank  any  of  our  members  to  send  in  the  photographs  and  autobiographies. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  our  ex-students,  to  know  of  each 
effort  of  achievement,  to  know  also  of  the  difficulties  encounted,  and  to  have 
each  one  bear  in  mind  that  the  eye  of  the  association  and  the  school  is  upon 
them. 


The  Alumni  Hall 

The  Alumni  Hall  is  about  completed.  The  whole  building  has  been 
remodeled,  the  interior  being  made  into  four  rooms,  two  of  which  are  very 
spacious,  being  the  reception  room  and  the  banquet  hall.  Sliding  doors  divide 
these  rooms.  On  one  side  of  the  banquet  hall  a  door  leads  into  the  kitchen, 
where  a  large  kitchen  range  has  already  been  installed.  A  sink  is  also  being 
put  in.  Another  door  from  the  banquet  hall  leads  into  the  office,  which  is  also 
used  as  a  salesroom  at  present.  The  metal  ceiling  on  the  whole  interior  is  of 
a  deep  cream,  while  the  walls  are  of  a  buff  color,  carring  out  the  color  scheme 
of  the  Alumni  stationary.  The  woodwork  is  of  a  depth  of  six  feet  finished 
with  a  shelving  four  inches  wide  in  fumed  oak  with  a  wax  finish,  the  floor 
being  made  to  harmonize  with  the  woodwork.  Altogether  the  home  of  the 
Alumnus  is  truly  beautiful. 


Notes  About  Graduates  and  Ex-Students 

Benjamin  Penny  has  purchased  a  hay  baler  which  he  intends  to  use  at  his 
ranch  on  the  Selway. —  The  Nez  Perce  Indian. 

Charles  L.  Fish,  Class  1911,  states  that  he  is  employed  as  school  farmer 
under  the  civil  service  regulations  at  White  Earth,  Minn. 

The  statement  in  the  last  issue  of  THE  RED  MAN  that  Mrs.  Rosa  B.  La¬ 
Flesche  had  severed  her  connection  with  the  Society  of  American  Indians  is 
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erroneous.  She  merely  resigned  her  position  as  assistant  secretary  and  is  still  a 
devoted  member  of  the  Society  of  American  Indians. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Butler  (nee  Eleanor  Jacobs,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.)  writes 
from  Winnebago,  Nebr.,  that  she  is  now  married  and  keeping  house. 

Willie  Corbett  has  bought  a  team  and  wagon  and  is  making  good  hauling 
grain  for  the  farmers  on  the  Nez  Perce  prairie. —  The  Nez  Perce  Indian. 

Peter  Jordan,  Class  1914,  who  has  been  employed  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  enters 
Kewaton  College,  Wis.,  this  fall,  where  he  will  coach  the  football  team  for 
his  tuition. 

Charles  Little  and  family  have  gone  to  Meadow  Creek,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Elk  City  to  fish.  They  expect  to  bring  back  some  nice  dried  salmon. — The 
Nez  Perce  Indian. 

Dick  Quipp,  ex-student,  of  Altonah,  Utah,  writes  that  since  leaving  Car¬ 
lisle  five  years  ago  he  has  been  steadily  employed  at  a  saw  mill,  but  is  rtow 
•connected  with  the  police  force. 

Francis  Eastman,  Class  1913,  who  spent  part  of  his  vacation  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  afterward  going  to  his  home  in  South  Dakota,  has  returned  to  the  school 
to  take  up  his  second  year’s  studies  at  Conway  Hall. 

Simon  Needham,  Class  1914,  who  has  completed  the  course  in  telegraphy 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  stopped  off  for  a  short  visit  on  his  way  West,  where  he 
has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Soo  Railway  Company,  near  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Lewis  Schweigman,  ex-student,  who  has  been  working  at  his  trade  of  paint¬ 
ing  near  Carlisle,  expects  to  leave  some  time  this  month  to  enter  school 
again.  Lewis  has  been  taking  vocal  lessons  from  Mr.  Goodyear,  of  Carlisle, 
who  speaks  highly  of  his  voice. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Dietz,  Indian  artists  of  the  Carlisle  School,  chaper¬ 
oned  five  boys  and  girls,  besides  Miss  Allen,  a  young  Indian  employee,  on  a 
sight-seeing  trip  to  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  other  points  of  interest,  where 
they  spent  the  first  week  of  August. 

Harry  Moffett  is  increasing  his  herd  of  cattle  by  buying  new  cows  and 
trading  his  steer  calves  for  heifer  calves.  He  has  sixty  or  seventy  tons  of  hay 
put  up  for  winter  to  feed  his  stock.  He  has  the  right  idea.  He  is  also  pre¬ 
paring  to  remodel  his  house  and  give  it  a  coat  of  paint. —  The  Nez  Perce  Indian. 

Mr.  Wallace  Denny,  Class  1906,  disciplinarian  for  the  small  boys,  gave  his 
boys  a  treat  on  two  different  occasions  during  the  vacation  months.  He  gave 
them  a  picnic  at  Bellaire  Park,  where  they  feasted  to  their  hearts’  content.  This 
was  followed  a  few  weeks  later  by  a  watermelon  party  in  the  back  yard  of  their 
quarters.  Japanese  lanterns  lit  up  the  yard.  The  watermelons  were  very  large, 
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ripe,  and  sweet,  and  each  boy  had  all  he  could  eat.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
lusty  yell  of  the  small  boys  could  be  heard  all  over  the  campus  that  night  as 
they  marched  into  quarters,  cheering  Mr.  Denny  thus:  “Watermelon,  Denny! 
Watermelon,  Denny!  rah,  rah,  rah!" 

We  were  recently  honored  by  a  short  visit  from  our  good  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  the  Honorable  Cato  Sells.  Just  to  look  into  the  face  of  a  man 
of  his  personality  is  to  receive  inspiration  for  better  things,  and  Mr.  Sells  de¬ 
monstrated  to  all  of  us  at  Carlisle  that  he  is  bigger  than  his  position  as  Indian 
Commissioner. 

Mr.  William  Dietz,  ex-student,  now  an  employee  of  the  school,  went  to 
Philadelphia  on  September  12th  to  enter  his  Russian  wolf  hounds  at  the  By¬ 
berry  Dog  Show,  where  he  won  first  prizes  on  them.  Mr.  Dietz’s  dog, 
Khotni,  is  considered  about  the  best  young  dog  in  America.  One  more  point 
will  make  him  a  champion. 

Eli  Peazzone,  Class  1907,  is  a  mechanic  by  trade  and  has  made  an  excel¬ 
lent  record  for  himself  since  his  graduation.  He  is  employed  by  Mr.  Potts,  of 
Wyebrooke,  Pa.,  a  man  of  great  wealth  who  employes  many  men.  The  fact 
that  he  has  been  retained  as  an  employee  for  a  number  of  years  by  Mr.  Potts 
is  proof  of  Mr.  Peazzone’s  good  record.  He  has  charge  of  three  automobiles 
and  has  one  assistant. 

During  the  past  summer  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Kinney,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Connecticut  Indian  Association,  and  through  friends  of  the  Indian 
at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  a  beautiful  stone  has  been  placed  on  the  grave  of  Nancy 
Cornelius,  in  memory  of  the  first  American  Indian  nurse.  Nancy  Cornelius 
was  graduated  from  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Training  School  for  Nurses  in  the 
year  1891.  She  practiced  successfully  until  near  the  time  of  her  death,  which 
occurred  about  five  years  ago. 

Joseph  S.  Sheehan,  ex-student  from  Alaska,  now  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  sends 
us  a  newspaper  clipping  with  cut  of  himself  and  wife  taken  from  the  Baltimore 
American.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheehan  celebrated  the  first  year  of  their  marriage  on 
September  2nd.  Both  state  that  though  they  are  poor  in  this  world’s  goods, 
they  have  enjoyed  good  health  “which  alone  is  full  of  riches,”  and  further  state 
that  they  are  very  happy  together.  Joseph  has  the  true  spirit  of  an  alumnus, 
having  sent  in  his  annual  fee  of  $1.00  some  time  ago,  and  has  the  following  to 
say:  “The  forming  of  the  Alumni  Association  at  the  U.  S.  Indian  School, 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  is  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened.  It  is  up  to  every  graduate 
and  ex-student  to  support  their  Alumni,  and  I  hope  they  will  join  the  associ¬ 
ation  with  an  open  heart  and  set  an  example  to  the  present  body  of  students 
there.  The  officials  of  the  Alumni  Association  deserve  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
their  fine  work  in  making  (he  Alumni  Association  a  success.  Let  us  all  show 
our  loyalty  to  our  dear  Carlisle.” 
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Charles  Mitchell,  Class  ’09,  of  Wolf  Point,  Mont.,  very  kindly  sent  in  the 
following  items: 

William  H.  Weeks,  Class  1909,  is  now  married  and  has  two  children.  He 
is  doing  well  as  a  farmer  and  is  one  of  those  boys  who  is  not  afraid  of  work. 

James  King,  Class  ’03,  is  also  married  and  has  two  children.  He  is  at 
present  farming  and  doing  nicely. 

Sarah  Flynn  Manning,  Class  ’98,  is  married  to  a  stockman  and  a  farmer  and 
they  are  doing  nicely. 

Christine  Wirth  West  is  married.  They  are  in  the  horse  business  and  farm¬ 
ing  and  doing  nicely. 

Charles  also  sent  two  long  newspaper  clippings,  giving  the  account  of  the 
drowning  of  William  Sherrill,  Class  1897.  Both  accounts  pay  very  high  tribute 
to  the  deceased,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Missouri  River  on  the  9th  of 
August  near  Macon.  We  quote  a  paragraph:  "It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
loss  we  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  William  Sherrill.  He  was  an  energetic 
business  man  of  quiet  manners,  of  few  words,  but  with  generous  impulses. 
So  far  as  we  know  he  never  made  an  enemy,  and  was  loved  and  admired  by  all 
who  knew  him.”  A  wife  and  two  children  survive  him  and  the  sympathy  of 
his  schoolmates  goes  out  to  them  in  their  great  loss. 


The  Red  Lake  Returned  Students'  Club. 

One  of  the  most  active  returned  students  organizations  in  the  country  is 
conducted  at  Red  Lake,  Minn.,  and  is  entitled:  “The  Returned  Students’ 
Club.”  The  ex-students  are  well  organized  and  have  distributed  widely  a 
constitution  and  by-laws,  in  neat  booklet  form,  among  the  members  and  friends. 
The  aims  of  the  organization  bespeak  progress,  and  its  lofty  sentiments  are  an 
earnest  endeavor  of  the  high  ideals  and  integrity  of  purpose  of  its  members. 
Thrift  and  industry  are  encouraged,  and  fair  play  is  exacted  among  the  mem¬ 
bers.  Provision  is  made  to  foster  the  social  and  fraternal  sides  of  life. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  answers  to  the  Alumni  circular  letters: 


„  Verdi,  Nev.,  August  28 .1914. 

Mr.  Oscar  H.  Lipps,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: — Enclosed  please  find  money  order  for  five  dollars  ($5.00)  as  fee  and  dona¬ 
tion.  Would  love  to  give  more,  but  feel  I  cannot  this  time. 

Trusting  that  this  may  be  of  some  help,  I  am, 

Very  sincerely,  Mrs.  Nettie  McDonald. 


A  LIBERAL  EDUCATION 

THAT  man,  I  think,  has  a  liberal 
education  whose  body  has  been 
so  trained  in  youth  that  it  is  the 
ready  servant  of  his  will,  and  does  with 
ease  all  that,  as  a  mechanism,  it  is  cap- 
able"of;  whose  intellect  is  a  clear,  cold, 
logic  engine,  with  all  its  parts  of  equal 
strength  and  in  smooth  working  order, 
ready,  like  a  steam  engine,  to  be  turned 
to  any  kind  of  work  and  to  spin  the  gos¬ 
samers  as  well  as  forge  the  anchors  of 
the  mind;  whose  mind  is  stored  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  great  fundamental 
truths  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  her  op¬ 
erations;  one  who,  no  stunted  ascetic, 
is  full  of  life  and  fire,  but  whose  passions 
have  been  trained  to  come  to  heel  by  a 
vigorous  will,  the  servant  of  a  tender 
conscience;  one  who  has  learned  to  love 
beauty,  whether  of  nature  or  of  art,  to 
hate  all  vileness,  and  to  esteem  others 
as  himself. 

THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY. 
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To  wear  hair,  or  not  to  wear  hair: 
That  is  the  question: 

Whether  ’tis  better  to  be  led 
Like  a  sheep  to  the  Shearer’s 
Or  take  up  a  pair  of  scissors 
Of  one’s  own  accord 
And  by  the  cutting  end  it? 

Long  hair:  blankets: 

A  profusion  of  paint  and  feathers: 
These  are  truly  the  outward 
Signs  of  that  inward  craving 
For  savage  immortality. 

Not  to  be  shorn;  perchance  then 
Not  to  draw  ANNUITY. 

Ay  there’s  the  rub;  for  in 
That  drawing  of  the  coin  of  the  realm 
What  comfort  may  come 
Must  give  us  pause:  There’s 
The  respect  that  makes  savagery 
Of  so  long  life;  for  who  would 
Bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  work, 
The  sun’s  hot  rays,  winter’s 
Chilling  blasts;  the  pangs  of 
Despised  hunger,  charity’s  delay, 

The  insolence  of  lookers-on 
And  the  spurns  that  patient 
LO  of  the  pale  face  takes, 

When  he  himself  might 

Their  quietus  make 

With  a  sharp  shears?  — O.  H.  L. 


Note.  About  the  year  1902  an  edict  went  out  from  the  Indian 
Office  at  Washington  demanding  that  all  long  haired  male  Indians  immediately 
cut  off  their  hair  on  pam  of  having  their  rations  and  annuities  witheld  if  they 
neglected  or  refused  to  obey  the  order. 
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Cherokees  Seek  to  Recover  Interest  on  Deferred  Payment 

JHE  Keetoowah  Society  of  Cherokees  has  almost  completedplans 
to  present  to  Congress  its  claims  for  $478,801.98,  alleged  to  be 
due  from  the  United  States  as  interest  on  the  Eastern  Cherokee 
payment.  Attorneys  Frank  J.  Boudinot,  of  Fort  Gibson,  and  A.  S. 
McKennon,  of  McAlester,  were  here  conferring  with  W.  W.  Cotton 
and  drawing  up  final  papers.  These  three  attorneys,  with  G.  B. 
Henderson,  of  Washington,  represent  the  Keetowahs  in  the  case. 

The  claim  rises  out  of  the  old  Eastern  Cherokee  case,  in  which 
Senator  Robert  F.  Owen  represented  the  Cherokees  and  obtained 
the  large  judgment  that  won  him  his  fame.  The  judgment  was 
rendered  in  May,  1905,  in  favor  of  Owen  for  $1,111,284.70  and 
“with  5  per  cent  interest  from  June  12,  1838,  to  date  of  payment.” 

This  judgment  was  rendered  in  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims  and  was  affirmed  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  May 
14,  1906,  just  about  a  year  later. 

The  one  question  in  the  present  case  of  the  Keetoowah  Society  is 
interest.  A  United  States  statute  allows  interest  at  4  per  cent  on 
all  decisions  affirmed  in  the  Supreme  Court  from  the  Court  of  Claims 
from  the  day  of  filing  the  transcript  with  the  Secretary  of  War  until 
the  day  of  final  decision. 

The  Cherokees  filed  their  transcript  with  the  Secretary  of  War 
on  December  29,  1905,  and  on  June  30, 1906,  Congress  appropriated 
$5,000,000  “to  pay  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  together 
with  such  additional  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  interest. 

Out  of  this  $5,000,000  warrant,  the  claims  of  Senator  Owen 
for  $208,000  attorney  fees  and  several  other  fees  were  paid  and  the 
Cherokees,  of  course,  received  the  amount  of  the  judgment. 
The  United  States  was  forced  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  suit  in 
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addition  to  the  judgment,  and  it  is  figured  that  the  attorney  fees 
alone  reached  almost  $900,000. 

The  Keetoowah  Society  alleges  that  the  Court  of  Claims  recog¬ 
nizes  that  the  Indians  would  be  entitled  to  4  per  cent  interest  from 
the  tim’e  of  the  filing  of  the  transcript  until  the  final  payment  was 
made,  and  made  an  effort  to  get  the  Secretary  of  War  to  loan  the 
money  out  in  order  that  the  accumulated  interest  might  be  used 
to  pay  the  Indians. 

The  Secretary  of  War  declared  that  he  had  no  power  to  loan 
the  money  and  that  Congress  would  probably  have  to  make  an  ad¬ 
ditional  appropriation.  The  claim  was  finally  adjudicated  in  1910 
and  the  4  per  cent  interest  was  not  allowed.  The  Cherokees  pro¬ 
tested,  and  it  is  this  interest  for  a  period  of  approximately  four 
years  at  4  per  cent  on  the  $5,000,000  less  certain  payment  and  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  that  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  case. 

The  Keetoowan  Society  had  the  case  before  Congress  in  1912, 
but  a  bill  to  give  it  permission  to  sue  in  the  Court  of  Claims  did  not 
get  further  than  the  Indian  subcommittee.  The  papers  which  are 
now  being  prepared  are  additional  data  which  will  be  presented  to 
Congress  as  soon  as  possible,  the  Indians  asking  first  for  a  direct 
appropriation,  and  that  failing,  for  permission  to  sue  the  United 
States  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 

The  four  attorneys,  Boudinot,  Cotton,  McKennon,  and  Hender¬ 
son,  have  been  employed  under  a  contract  from  the  society  to  “pros¬ 
ecute  the  case  to  the  end.”  The  Keetoowah,  which  was  organized  in 
1858,  admits  no  one  except  Cherokees  and  in  that  respect  was  op¬ 
posed  to  the  nation,  which  favored  payments  to  inter-married  and 
adopted  citizens  in  the  eastern  Cherokee  payment.— Muskogee 
Phoenix. 

weem - 

Jh'IFTEEN  Indian  mounds  hitherto  unknown  and  an  Indian 
battle  ground  from  which  have  been  gathered  numerous  tom¬ 
ahawks,  iron,  bronze,  and  flint  spear  heads  and  arrow  heads;  also 
the  remains  of  an  Indian  fortified  camp,  were  found  by  William  T. 
Cox,  State  forester,  in  his  recent  travels  in  the  country  north  of 
Lake  Winnibigoshish,  says  the  Minneapolis  Journal.  He  did  not 
open  any  of  the  mounds,  as  he  never  had  made  a  careful  study  of 
Minnesota  anthropology  or  Indian  life,  but  he  declared  that  the 
mounds  unmistakably  are  of  Indian  origin  and  quite  ancient  and 
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he  believes  that  it  will  remain  for  the  Minnesota  academy  or  other 
interested  organizations  to  make  exploration  into  this  field. 

He  lost  his  camera  just  as  he  was  setting  out  from  Winnibigo- 
shish  and  was  unable  to  make  a  photographic  record  of  his  finds. 
He  obtained,  however,  an  old  rusted  tomahawk,  plowed  up  by  a 
settler,  and  many  other  implements  of  warfare. 

“The  battlefield  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Popple  River,”  explained 
Mr.  Cox,  “and  the  settlers  tell  me  the  Indians  have  known  it  as  an 
old  battleground. 

“On  this  old  field  a  settler  plowed  up  two  iron  tomahawks  and 
numerous  other  implements.  The  tomahawks  are  of  European 
manufacture  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  early  fur  traders  did 
quite  a  trade  in  these  instruments  which  naturally  were  far  superior 
to  the  rude  flint  and  stone  weapons  of  the  primitive  savages. 

“He  also  turned  up  two  copper  spear  heads.  I  was  unable  to 
obtain  one,  but  they  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  tempered.  He 
had  many  flint  spear  and  arrow  heads. 

“The  mounds  I  discovered  were  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Big 
Fork  River,  northeast  of  its  outlet  from  Lake  Lora.  They  are 
about  15  feet  high  and  so  regular  in  shape  that  they  could  have 
been  fashioned  only  by  human  hands.  They  are  more  than  100 
years  old,  as  many  were  overgrown  with  large  trees.” 


■mam - >- 

npHE  mailing  department  of  the  Indian  agency  at  Muskogee  has 
now  assumed  some  of  the  proportions  which  it  reached  during 
the  equalization  payments.  Thousands  of  pieces  of  literature  are 
being  mailed  out  now  advertising  the  sale  of  1,353,000  acres  of 
segregated  coal  and  asphalt  and  timber  lands  in  Oklahoma. 

The  advertisement  of  these  lands  is  not  being  confined  to  Okla¬ 
homa  or  any  one  section  of  the  United  States,  but  posters  are  being 
mailed  to  postmasters  in  over  25,000  towns  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Twenty  employees  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  mailing  out 
the  descriptive  matter  in  connection  with  this  big  land  sale.  One 
hundred  thousand  pieces  of  each  poster  are  being  mailed. 

The  opening  sale  of  the  tribal  Indian  timber  lands  will  be  held 
at  McAlester  on  Novermber  3.  Public  auction  sales  will  also  be 
held  at  Wiburton,  Poteau,  and  Hugo  during  the  first  ten  days  of  the 
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month.  The  timber  lands  comprise  about  968,000  acres  of  the 
total  number  to  be  sold. 

The  officials  are  here  particularly  guarding  against  the  real 
estate  agents  who  in  some  cases  have  been  misrepresenting  some 
features  of  the  sale  to  prospective  purchasers.  Commissioner 
Sells  h  as  issued  a  warning  to  those  who  are  planning  to  buy  land  at 
the  sales,  pointing  out  the  misrepresentations  that  are  to  be 
guarded  against. 

Maps  have  been  made  showing  the  exact  location  of  all  the 
land.  These  maps  are  sent  out  with  the  descriptive  literature  of 
the  land. — Muskogee  Phoenix. 

mmm  > 

Tohn  R.  Howard,  superintendent  and  disbursing  agent,  will  go 
to  Mille  Lacs  to  meet  Maj.  James  McLaughlin,  special  inspec¬ 
tor  of  the  United  States  Indian  Service.  The  purpose  of  the  visit 
is  to  take  steps  to  purchase  land  for  the  future  homes  of  Chippewa 
Indians  who  still  remain  in  the  region  of  Mille  Lacs  Lake,  the  last 
Congress  having  appropriated  $40,000  of  the  Chippewa  tribal  fund 
for  that  purpose. — Duluth  News-Tribune. 

MIAMI  > 

rjpHE  educational  system  in  force  at  a  school  for  Indians  of  a 
United  States  reservation  is  more  extensive  than  many  people 
realize.  Two  new  buildings  have  been  added  to  the  boarding  school 
at  Keshena,  for  the  use  of  Indian  pupils  living  on  the  Menomonie 
Reservation.  These  two  structures  will  cost,  in  round  numbers, 
$60,000.  They  are  substantially  built  of  brick.  The  dormitory’s 
dimensions  are  46x82  feet.  The  nearby  assembly  hall  will  have 
similar  proportions,  though  not  exactly  the  same.  When  complete, 
these  buildings  will  permit  an  enrollment  of  200,  and  the  children 
will  be  taken  through  the  eighth  grade.— Milwaukee  Free  Press. 

pAMUNKEY  Indians  near  Richmond,  Va.,  have  discovered 
that  at  Washington  there  is  no  record  of  any  sort  regarding  this 
once  powerful  tribe.  They  have  set  to  work  to  correct  this.  John 
Ioma,  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  Indians,  in  the  State  library 
here  is  now  engaged  in  copying  records  of  the  English  council  for 
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Virginia  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  Indians.  They  are  claim¬ 
ing  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  general  treaty  they  are  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  taxes  to  the  State  and  to  the  Government  for 
fishing  and  hunting. —  Washington  Star. 


TN  an  opinion,  Judge  Campbell,  of  the  United  States  Court,  holds 
that  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  heirs  of  a  Cherokee  citizen,  selected 
after  the  death  of  a  citizen  without  the  latter  having  received  his 
allotment,  is  not  restricted.  The  decision  affects  the  title  to  consid¬ 
erable  land  lying  in  what  is  known  as  the  Cherokee  Indian  Nation. 
— Guthrie  Leader. 


TEN  members  of  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Indian  conference 
have  been  selected  as  the  legislative  committee  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  to  visit  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  urging  certain  legislation 
which  has  been  recommended  by  the  State  conference. 

Five  of  these  will  comprise  the  regular  committee,  while  the 
other  five  will  act  as  alternates. 

The  regular  committee  is  to  be  made  up  of  the  following,  an¬ 
nounces  Frank  Cajune,  of  Mahnomen,  secretary  of  the  council: 
E.  F.  Fairbanks,  White  Earth;  Gus  Beaulieu,  White  Earth;  H.  W. 
Warren,  Bena;  Charles  Wakefield,  White  Oak  Point,  and  Nat  J. 
Head,  former  secretary,  of  Red  Fake. 

Following  are  the  alternates:  Frank  Cajune,  Paul  H.  Beaulieu, 
Red  Lake;  Rev.  C.  H.  Beaulieu,  White  Earth;  Ed  Rogers,  Walker, 
and  Frank  D.  Beaulieu. 

The  appointment  of  these  committees  was  recommended  at  the 
meeting  held  in  Bemidji  several  months  ago  .—Duluth  News-Tribune. 

an - >- 

AREAL,  live,  Indian  baby  show,  believed  to  be  the  first  of  the 
kind  ever  held  in  America,  was  one  of  the  big  features  of  the 
fourth  annual  agricultural  fair  of  the  Indians  of  the  Devils  Lake 
Reservation,  held  at  Fort  Totten,  Oct.  6, 7,  and  8.  The  blue  ribbon 
show  of  the  East  may  be  fine  and  dandy,  but  for  hale,  hearty,  and 
healthy  specimens  of  young  man  and  womanhood  the  attention  of 
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the  country  is  called  to  the  Indian  baby  show  where  the  favorite 
offsprings  of  the  reservation’s  braves  was  displayed  in  competition 
which  promises  to  be  great. — Devils  Lake  Journal. 


C.  DANIELS,  who  has  general  charge  of  the  1,200  Indian 
land  cases  pending  in  the  United  States  court  in  Fergus 
Falls,  Minn.,  has  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  defendants,  inviting 
them  to  bring  in  the  evidence  they  have  collected  relative  to  the 
blood  status  of  the  Indians  and  compare  it  with  the  evidence  the 
Government  has  collected.  It  is  expected  this  will  result  in  the 
settlement  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  cases. 

The  actions  were  brought  by  the  Government  to  set  aside  deeds 
given  by  Indians.  The  law  permitted  mixed  bloods  to  sell  their 
lands.  Some  of  the  Government  attorneys  have  contended  that 
anyone  who  was  more  than  half  white  should  be  classed  as  a  mixed 
blood,  while  anyone  who  was  more  than  half  Indian  should  be 
considered  an  Indian,  and  deeds  given  by  him  should  be  cancelled, 
as  Indians  had  no  right  to  sell. 

Judge  Morris,  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  held  that  any¬ 
one  having  sufficient  white  blood  to  affect  his  racial  characteristics 
should  be  classed  as  a  mixed  blood,  but  that  a  very  small  quantity 
should  not  count.  The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
however,  upheld  the  contention  of  the  defendants  that  any  quantity 
of  white  blood  entitled  an  Indian  to  be  classed  as  a  mixed  blood, 
and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  also  took  a  like  view. 

The  decision  will  mean  that  a  large  number  of  the  cases  brought 
by  the  Government  will  have  to  be  dismissed.  The  Government, 
in  its  complaints,  alleged  that  the  persons  who  gave  the  deeds  were 
“Indians,”  without  saying  whether  they  were  full  bloods  or  mixed 
bloods.  This  threw  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  defendants. 
— Fargo  News. 


The  Dragon  of  the  Selish: 

By  A  rthur  L.  Stone . 

NE  summer  afternoon,  a  good  many  years  ago,  while 
the  Flathead  Reservation  was  yet  a  national  reserve, 
I  lay  in  the  shade  of  the  grove  along  the  bank  of  the 
Jocko  River,  opposite  Ravalli  station,  waiting  for  a 
train  which  was  six  hours  late.  It  was  an  ideal  Mon¬ 
tana  summer  day.  There  were  birds  in  the  trees  above  me  and  the 
Jocko’s  ripple  made  music  at  my  feet.  The  drone  of  insects  fur¬ 
nished  the  accompaniment  in  subdued  chords,  while  the  rustle  of 
the  leaves  in  the  summer  breeze,  lazily  stirring,  set  the  tempo  quite 
in  accord  with  the  afternoon  and  its  mood.  I  had  been  several 
days  upon  the  reservation,  visiting  with  friends,  Indian  and  white, 
and  had  heard  some  pleasant  tales  of  the  days  when  the  reservation 
was  primitive,  when  the  white  man  was  just  finding  the  way  over 
the  wall  back  of  the  Jocko  which  shuts  out  the  Mission  Valley 
along  the  overland  trail.  It  was  a  day  for  dreams,  and  I  indulged 
in  the  contemplation  of  scenes  based  upon  the  stories  which  had 
been  told  to  me.  The  quiet  of  the  summer  lent  its  magic  to  my 
day-visions  and  the  red  men  seemed  real  warriors  and  hunters.  I 
had  harked  back  to  the  days  before  the  Black  Robes  came.  It  was 
as  if  I  were  a  spectator  at  a  drama  designed  for  me  alone. 

Came  then  Duncan  McDonald — came  so  quietly  that  I  knew 
not  he  was  there  until  a  twig  cracked  beneath  his  moccasined  foot, 
came  as  if  he  were  a  figure  in  the  drama  I  had  been  building, 
came  with  the  quiet,  cordial  greeting  which  is  his  wont,  came  un¬ 
expectedly,  but  so  naturally  did  he  fit  into  my  dreams  that  it  seemed 
as  it  I  had  been  waiting  for  him  to  appear.  Duncan  drew  forth  his 
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tobacco  pouch  and  sat  upon  his  heels  beside  me.  I  filled  my  pipe 
and,  as  we  smoked,  he  told  me  stories  of  the  mythology  of  his  In¬ 
dian  ancestors.  Told  me  of  the  doings  of  Coyote,  of  Grizzly  Bear, 
the  Salmon,  told  me  of  the  infinite  powers  which  Coyote  possessed 
and  of  how  he  employed  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  red  man,  equip¬ 
ping  the  Indian  for  the  struggle  for  existence  which  he  must  wage  if 
he  were  to  survive  in  the  contest  with  the  elements  among  which 
the  Great  Spirit  had  placed  him.  Coyote,  in  the  legends  of  the 
Selish,  is  the  counterpart  of  Br’er  Rabbit  in  the  negro  myths,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  cleverness  of  Coyote  was  employed  to  help  the  red 
man  and  to  circumvent  the  plots  of  his  foes.  And  of  all  the  stories 
which  I  heard  that  afternoon,  the  legend  of  how  some  animals  are 
small  and  others  large  is  the  one  which  has  always  seemed  to  me  to 
be  the  most  picturesque. 

I  wish  I  could  give  it  the  graphic  touch  which  Duncan  gave  it. 
However  carefully  I  write,  the  tale  must  lose  in  dramatic  effect. 
It  was  told  with  orchestral  accompaniment.  We  were  alone  in  the 
world,  save  for  the  beasts  and  birds  and  inanimate  things  about  us. 
No  other  human  voice  disturbed  the  recitative  Indian  nonotone, 
and  all  the  other  sounds  blended  to  add  to  the  effect  of  the  story 
of  the  Dragon — the  Dragon  which  had  Grizzly  Bear  for  a  dog  and 
which  was  worsted  by  Coyote  in  a  struggle  which  set  free  all  the 
animals  of  the  earth.  Innumerable  cigarettes  were  rolled  and 
smoked  by  the  narrator.  So  absorbed  was  I  that  I  let  my  pipe  go 
out.  I  lay  there  and  listened  to  what  was  the  most  dramatic  recital 
that  I  have  ever  heard.  And  here,  robbed  of  its  dramatic  asso¬ 
ciations,  set  down  in  colorless  language — but  the  best  I  can  do _ 

is  the  story  of  the  Dragon  and  how  it  was  done  to  death  by  Coyote: 

There  had  been  a  great  landslide  away  down  on  the  Columbia 
River,  which  had  formed  a  great  dam  across  the  stream,  so  high 
that  the  Salmon  sould  no  longer  come  up  to  the  headwaters  on  his 
pilgrimages.  The  Salmon  was  sorry  because  he  could  not  get  up 
the  stream  and  the  people  in  the  land  of  the  Pend  d’Oreilles— who 
were  cousins  of  the  Flatheads  and  were  of  the  Selish  nation— were 
sorry  because  the  Salmon  came  no  more  to  visit  them.  And  Co¬ 
yote  heard  of  the  distress  of  the  people  and  of  the  sorrow  of  the 
Salmon.  The  wisdom  and  cleverness  of  Coyote  were  infinite  and 
he  came  up  the  Columbia  to  remove  the  obstrustion  and  to  clear 
the  stream  for  the  Salmon  s  pilgrimage.  He  found  the  great  dam 
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that  had  been  thrown  across  the  river  by  the  landslide  and  he 
struck  it  a  mighty  blow.  The  dam  opened  and  let  the  water  run 
through.  The  way  was  clear  for  the  Salmon. 

Up  the  river  came  Coyote  to  tell  the  people  what  he  had  done 
and  to  see  if  the  way  were  clear  all  the  distance.  Up  the  river  he 
came  to  the  Pend  d’Oreille  River,  along  the  lake  and  up  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Jocko,  which  is  near  where  the  town  of  Dixon  stands  now. 
The  stream  was  open  all  the  way  and  the  Salmon  could  come  up  the 
river  for  his  visit  to  the  people  in  the  Pend  d  Oreille  country. 
Coyote  had  opened  the  dam  and  had  made  the  way  easy. 

By  the  mouth  of  the  Jocko,  which  the  Indians  called  Wild  Plum 
Creek,  the  Lark  had  her  nest,  where  she  stood  watch  over  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Jocko  Valley.  Coyote  saw  the  Lark  in  her  nest  and 
he  stepped  carefully  so  as  not  to  harm  her.  His  two  front  feet  he 
lifted  over  her  and  she  was  not  harmed.  One  hind  foot  passed 
and  the  Lark  was  not  disturbed,  but  the  second  hind  foot  stepped 
upon  the  Lark’s  right  leg  and  broke  it.  And  the  Lark  cried  aloud 
in  pain  and  anger. 

“I  had  a  secret  to  tell  you,”  she  cried  angrily,  “but  I  will  not 
tell  you  now,  though  it  could  save  you  from  death.  For  you  have 
hurt  me.” 

Coyote  had  not  meant  to  hurt  the  Lark  and  went  away  sorry. 
He  had,  however,  power  which  was  almost  infinite,  and  he  stroked 
the  broken  limb.  Lo,  as  he  rubbed  it,  the  Lark  s  leg  was  made 
well  and  strong  again  and  she  sang  with  happiness. 

“1  will  tell  you  the  secret,”  said  the  Lark.  As  she  told  Coyote 
of  a  terrible  Dragon,  whose  jaws  were  the  bluffs  between  Dixon  and 
Ravalli,  whose  belly  was  the  Jocko  Valley  and  whose  tail  was  the 
canyon  which  is  called  the  Coriacan  defile  and  which  reaches  to 

De  Smet,  just  west  of  Missoula. 

This  Dragon  was  powerful  and  he  swallowed  all  who  came  that 
way.  That  he  might  not  fall  a  victim  to  the  Dragon’s  power,  the 
Lark  told  Coyote  the  secret  and  told  him  to  guard  himself  against 
the  strength  of  the  monster. 

The  Dragon  had  the  Grizzly  Bear  for  a  dog  and  nothing  had 
escaped  his  might  which  has  passed  that  way.  There  was  one  way 
by  which  Coyote  might  proceed  and  yet  escape  the  Dragon.  “Lis¬ 
ten,”  said  the  Lark,  “and  do  as  I  tell  you. 

Even  now  there  can  be  seen,  growing  along  the  Jocko,  a  tall 
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weed  which  has  a  tough  and  stringy  bark.  From  this  weed  the  In¬ 
dians  used  to  make  ropes  which  were  strong  like  the  hempen  ropes 
of  to-day.  There  are  now  old  Indian  women  who  know  how  to 
fashion  strong  ropes  of  this  weed.  And  the  Lark  told  Coyote  to 
make  ropes  of  this  weed  and,  as  he  traveled  up  the  valley,  to  fasten 
them  about  his  body,  attaching  the  other  ends  to  stumps  and  rocks 
and  trees  so  that  he  could  not  be  pulled  from  them. 

And  Coyote  did  as  the  Lark  told  him.  Five  ropes  he  made. 
As  he  moved  up  the  Jocko  he  fastened  them  to  the  trees  and  the 
stumps  and  the  rocks  by  the  trail,  fastening  two  before  he  loosened 
the  others  and  moving  slowly  and  with  great  caution  all  the  way. 
Thus  he  advanced  until  he  came  to  the  bluffs  which  are  two  miles 
west  of  Ravalli. 

As  Coyote  came  to  these  bluffs,  he  felt  a  terrible  wind.  It  was 


not  so  strong  at  first,  but  it  became  stronger  with  each  gust,  and 
finally  it  was  so  fierce  that  it  took  Coyote  off  his  feet  and  held  him 
in  the  air.  But  his  ropes  which  the  Lark  had  told  him  to  make 
held  fast  and  Coyote  was  not  dragged  loose  from  his  fastenings. 

Again  the  wind  blew  and  again  the  ropes  held.  A  third  time 
the  wind  swept  Coyote  from  his  feet  and  held  him  suspended  in  the 
air.  But  the  third  time  the  ropes  held  and  Coyote  was  not  blown 

away.  He  was  sore  with  the  strain  and  the  ropes  had  cut  him,  but 
he  was  safe. 

For  the  wind  was  caused  by  the  breath  of  the  Dragon  as  he 
sucked  into  his  great  jaws  the  air  of  the  valley,  breathing  with  such 
force  that  he  drew  in  all  that  was  before  him.  And  in  this  way  he 
had  made  captives  of  all  the  living  things  which  came  his  way.  But 
the  ropes  had  saved  Coyote  and  the  Dragon  was  afraid  for  the  first 
time.  Here  was  a  creature  which  he  could  not  take.  And  he  shut 
his  jaws  tight  together  lest  Coyote  should  get  inside.  For  he  was 
fearful  of  this  new  creature  which  resisted  his  might. 

.  ^oyote  s'aPPed  the  of  the  Dragon,  'slapped  them 

hard  till  the  sound  of  the  blows  echoed  through  the  forest  and 
through  the  valley.  But  the  Dragon  held  his  mouth  shut  until  a 
blow  struck  him  on  the  nose  and  made  him  sneeze.  As  the  Dragon 
sneezed,  Coyote  leaped  between  his  jaws  and  was  upon  the  inside. 
And  the  Dragon  was  angry  that  he  had  had  his  jaws  slapped  and 
e  c  osed  his  mouth  upon  Coyote,  even  though  he  was  fearful  that 

harm  might  come  to  him  from  this  strange  creature  which  had 
leaped  in  of  his  own  desire. 
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When  Coyote  found  himself  in  the  Dragon’s  belly,  which  was 
the  valley  of  the  Jocko,  he  looked  around  to  see  what  was  there. 
He  saw  many  creatures — the  Deer,  the  Elk,  the  Moose,  and  the 
Buffalo  were  there,  and  the  Trout  and  the  Fly  and  the  Gnat — all 
these  and  many  others  had  been  sucked  in  by  the  terrible  breath 
of  the  Dragon  and  were  prisoners  in  his  belly.  The  Horse  was 
there  and  the  Louse  and  the  Ant  and  all  living  things  and  they  were 
all  of  the  same  size;  the  Ant  was  as  large  as  the  Deer  and  the  Fly 
was  great  like  the  Moose.  For  that  was  the  way  they  had  been 
created  and  of  that  fashion  were  they  when  the  Dragon  captured 
them. 

And  Coyote  noticed  as  he  walked  about,  that  the  animals  who 
were  near  the  throat  of  the  Dragon  were  all  strong  and  active. 
Those  which  were  farther  down  in  the  body  of  the  beast  were  slow 
and  stupid,  while  those  which  were  near  the  tail  were  dead  or  were 
near  to  death. 

When  he  had  seen  these  things,  Coyote  went  back  to  the  ani¬ 
mals  which  were  yet  strong  and  told  them  the  things  which  he  had 
seen.  And  he  told  them  that  they  must  kill  the  Dragon  or  they 
would  all  be  dead,  even  as  those  which  were  crowded  near  the  tail. 
And  they  asked  Coyote  how  it  could  be  done,  for  they  were  hope¬ 
less. 

Coyote  said  that  they  must  find  the  heart  of  the  Dragon  and 
must  stab  it,  as  that  was  the  only  way  they  could  kill  him.  And  he 
set  out  to  find  the  Dragon’s  heart. 

Out  in  the  Jocko  Valley,  east  of  Arlee  and  between  Arlee  and 
the  Agency,  there  is  a  little  butte,  low  and  round.  This  was  the 
heart  of  the  Dragon  and  this  Coyote  found  after  he  had  searched. 
And  he  told  the  other  animals  what  he  had  found.  He  bade  them 
all  give  him  their  knives  that  he  might  cut  down  the  heart  of  the 
Dragon.  And  he  warned  them  that  when  they  saw  the  heart  fall 
that  they  must  rush  for  an  opening.  It  must  be  everyone  for  him¬ 
self  and  it  must  be  quickly,  for  the  collapse  of  the  great  body  of 
the  Dragon  would  kill  all  who  were  caught  within. 

They  gave  their  knives  to  Coyote  and  he  attacked  the  heart  of 
the  Dragon.  He  stabbed  it  and  slashed  it  until  he  saw  it  begin  to 
yield  to  his  attack.  He  shouted  a  warning  for  all  to  be  ready  for 
the  rush,  each  one  for  himself.  Then  he  stabbed  it  once  more  and 
the  heart  began  to  fall  down.  You  can  look  at  the  butte  in  Jocko 
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Valley  now  and  see  how  it  is  flattened,  for  it  was  one  time  a  rightly 
shaped  heart. 

As  they  heard  the  warning  cry  of  Coyote,  all  the  animals  rushed 
to  get  out.  Those  who  ran  toward  the  mouth,  the  eyes,  and  the 
ears  of  the  Dragon  found  easy  exit  and  were  not  crowded,  for  the 
Dragon  opened  his  mouth  in  his  agony  when  he  felt  his  heart  cut. 
And  these  animals  got  out  without  being  crowded  and  are  yet  large, 
for  they  were  not  pressed.  These  are  the  Buffalo,  the  Moose,  and 
the  Elk  and  their  kind.  The  smaller  animals,  the  Deer  and  the 
Beaver  and  the  Goat,  were  crowded  some  and  were  squeezed  and 
they  are  not  as  large  as  the  Buffalo  and  the  Moose  and  the  Elk. 
But  they  escaped  and  were  not  pressed  out  of  their  original  shape. 

But  the  animals  which  ran  toward  the  tail  of  the  Dragon,  which 
was  the  Coriacan  defile,  these  were  in  great  numbers  and  they  were 
squeezed  mightily.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  Fish  are  small  and 
why  the  Fly  and  the  Gnat  and  the  Wood  Tick  are  tiny.  They  are 
those  which  were  crowded  most  in  the  rush  to  escape. 

All  of  the  animals  escaped  and  in  safety,  though  some  of  them 
were  crowded  so  that  they  became  small.  The  Ant  was  the  last 
one  out.  He  did  not  get  clear  out  before  the  body  of  the  Dragon 
collapsed,  so  great  was  the  crowding.  The  Ant  was  half  way  out 
when  the  big  body  of  the  Dragon  fell  in.  The  Ant  was  caught  in 
the  middle  of  his  body  by  the  collapse  and  that  is  why  he  has  such 
a  small  waist. 

But  the  Dragon  was  slain  and  all  the  creatures  save  those  that 
had  died  were  released  upon  the  earth.  Coyote  had  saved  them, 
through  the  warning  of  the  Lark.  And  when  the  Lark  saw  them 
coming  back  she  was  glad,  for  she  loved  Coyote;  though  he  had 
broken  her  leg,  yet  he  had  made  it  well  and  strong  again.  And 
she  sang  the  song  of  rejoicing  which  is  the  song  which  we  hear  her 
sing  even  now  as  the  sun  rises. 

Two  miles  west  of  Ravalli  there  are  high  bluffs  on  each  side  of 
the  Jocko  as  it  flows  toward  the  Pend  d’Oreille,  where  the  Lark 
ad  her  nest.  As  he  finished  the  story  of  the  Dragon,  Duncan 
McDonald  paused  to  roll  another  cigarette.  When  he  had  it 
lghted,  he  blew  a  great  cloud  of  smoke  into  the  air  and  then  looked 
down  toward  these  bluffs. 

"On  the  north  side  of  the  river  there,”  he  said,  as  he  pointed  to 
the  height,  "in  the  slide  rock  you  can  see  the  form  of  a  man  with 
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a  dog  beside  him.  The  head  of  the  man  is  downward,  the  arms 
and  legs  are  extended.  This  form  has  been  on  the  rocks  there,  the 
Indians  say,  every  since  Coyote  killed  the  Dragon.  It  has  been 
there  ever  since  I  was  first  told  this  story,  50  years  ago.  It  was 
shadowy,  but  yet  clearly  traceable  then,  just  as  it  is  now.  Since  l 
have  been  here,  it  has  not  changed.  And  on  the  cliff  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  which  we  cannot  see  from  here,  there  is  the  same 
figure  in  the  rock  which  lies  there.  It  is  the  monument  of  the 
Dragon  and  his  dog.” 

Lazily  the  breeze  ruffled  the  leaves  above  our  heads,  the  sub¬ 
dued  ripple  of  the  Jocko  made  soft  music  at  our  feet.  The  birds 
sang  their  summer  afternoon  song,  a  crooning  lullaby  it  seemed; 
the  drone  of  the  insects  had  not  ceased.  A  trout  leaped  from  the 
stream  after  a  fly  that  had  ventured  too  close  to  the  riffles.  There 
was  a  splash  as  it  struck  the  water  again.  And  Duncan  McDonald 
looked  up. 

“All  these  living  things,”  said  he,  “would  not  be  here  if  Coyote 
had  not  saved  them  from  the  Dragon.  He  was  a  great  friend  for 
the  Indian.  He  did  many  things  for  the  Red  Man.  He  taught 
him  all  he  knew  about  woodcraft  and  he  provided  him  with  the 
string  for  his  bow  that  he  might  shoot  strongly;  he  gave  him  flint 
for  his  arrow  points  that  his  shots  might  kill.  He  stocked  the 
streams  with  fish  and  he  saved  the  animals  of  the  forest  that  the 
Indian  might  have  the  game  to  hunt. 

“The  Indian  has  many  stories  of  Coyote  and  everywhere  in  the 
Selish  country  there  are  traces  of  what  he  did.  The  old  Indian 
used  to  tell  these  stories  about  the  campfires;  some  of  them  could 
tell  them  like  actors.  The  stories  were  handed  down  from  gener¬ 
ation  to  generation  and  there  are  many  points  of  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  these  tales  and  the  mythology  of  the  old  Greeks.  The  In¬ 
dians,  too,  have  some  legends  which  are  similar  to  the  stories  in  the 
Bible. 

“It  is  strange  where  some  of  them  had  their  origin.  The  In¬ 
dians  think  that  theirs  are  the  original  tales  and  that  the  others  were 
borrowed  from  them.  I  cannot  tell  where  they  come  from.  Butthey 
are  tribal  history  and  in  old  days  they  were  carefully  taught  to  the 
younger  boys  that  they  might  not  be  lost.  But  lately  this  has  not  been 
done  and  in  another  generation  there  will  not  be  many  of  them  left. 
The  young  Indians  do  not  know  them  now.  It  is  too  bad  they  can¬ 
not  be  preserved. 
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Down  the  valley,  where  Coyote  met  the  Lark  and  received  the 
warning  which  made  it  possible  for  him  to  redeem  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Jocko  from  the  horrible  Dragon,  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific’s  eastbound  express  whistled  for  Dixon  station.  The  echoes 
of  the  shriek  of  the  locomotive  rang  back  and  forth  between  the 
walls  which  had  thrown  back  the  death  cry  of  the  Dragon,  ages  ago, 
as  the  living  animals  sprang  forth  from  their  living  tomb.  My 
train  was  coming  and  soon  I  would  be  speeding  along  through  the 
valley  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  death  struggle.  It  was  a 
rude  awakening.  My  happy  afternoon  was  ended.  Duncan  Mc¬ 
Donald  rose  from  his  heels,  upon  which  he  had  been  sitting  through 
the  long  session.  We  shook  hands.  “Some  day,”  he  said,  “I  must 
tell  you  other  stories  of  Coyote.”  How  well  he  kept  that  promise, 
perhaps  another  of  the  Old  Trail  stories  will  one  day  tell.  Coyote 
deserves  to  be  preserved  in  black  and  white,  now  that  the  Indian  no 
longer  passes  down  the  tales  to  his  son. 


The  Stonish  Giants: 

By  Domitilla . 

FTER  the  Sacred  Vine  was  broken  the  nations 
were  scattered  far  and  wide.  They  quarreled  and 
made  war  upon  one  another.  Some,  by  constant 
toil,  tilled  the  ground  as  the  messenger  spirit  had 
bade  them,  and  so  were  enabled  to  support  life; 
others  who  would  not  or  could  not  work  seized 
their  ripened  harvest  and  drove  them  off.  Both  starved  when 
winter  came  because  no  provision  had  been  stored  against  its  hard¬ 
ships.  They  divided  into  wandering  bands  and  stayed  in  one 
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place  until  all  the  game  had  been  killed  and  fish  taken  from  the 
waters  and  then  journeyed  to  another,  always  in  search  of  abun¬ 
dance  without  effort,  always  in  search  of  their  past  joyful  life. 

They  moved  on  to  the  "Valley  of  the  Mississippi/’  "the  Land 
of  Hope,”  but  found  it  the  realms  of  disappointment;  then  one 
tribe  left  the  valley,  went  to  the  great  Northwest,  and  pitched  their 
tents  in  that  barren  region. 

At  first  they  mistook  it  for  the  Happy  Hunting  Ground  so 
many  moons  ago  forfeited.  The  summer  was  radiant  and  the  days 
passed  merrily.  Hunting  and  fishing  were  pastimes  that  supplied 
daily  needs.  No  thought  was  taken  for  seed  time  or  harvest.  But 
the  unlooked  for  winter  came,  with  its  deep  snows  and  cruel  frosts, 
when  game  was  scarce  and  rivers  frozen.  Cold  and  famished,  they 
had  not  strength  to  cut  wood  for  the  lodge  fires  and  were  easily 
driven  from  wilderness  to  wilderness  by  tribes  from  the  South  who 
took  from  them  the  little  they  had. 

It  was  then  that  they  nearly  all  died  from  starvation.  Hunger 
drove  them  to  eat  the  captives  taken  in  the  few  struggles  in  which 
they  were  victorious,  and  its  fierce  pangs  finally  forced  them  to  de¬ 
vour  one  another.  At  length,  too  enfeebled  in  strength  and  re¬ 
duced  in  number  to  offer  resistance,  they  laid  down  in  the  sand  and 
rolled  in  it  until  their  bodies  became  so  hard  that  the  arrows  of  their 
enemies  rattled  against  the  surface  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

In  those  days  was  a  race  of  giants,  ferocious  and  strong;  on  the 
warpath  they  looked  like  huge  moving  columnsof  stone.  They 
held  the  world  in  terror  and  resistance  to  them  was  vain.  A  whole 
army  was  slain  at  a  blow  and  all  the  men,  women,  and  children 
were  eaten. 

This  terrible  tribe  advanced  on  the  land  of  the  Shawnees.  The 
earth  quivered  beneath  their  tread.  When  the  miserable  Shawnees 
felt  the  approach  of  the  Giants,  they  arose  and  fled  as  swiftly  as  their 
poor  half-petrified  bodies  permitted,  into  deep  caves  and  narrow 
glens  where  it  seemed  impossible  for  even  ordinary  men  to  enter. 
But  they  were  found  and  brought  forth  by  their  monster  captors, 
despite  resolute  though  useless  struggle. 

Trembling,  they  waited  and  feared  an  awful  death.  Instead  they 
were  made  slaves.  Doomed  to  dig,  work,  and  carry,  to  endure  the 
pangs  of  hunger  while  surrounded  by  the  plenty  they  could  not 
have,  and  to  suffer  every  cruelty,  the  hardship  of  their  condition 
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became  greater  than  it  had  been  in  their  former  most  unhappy  days. 
Again  and  again  they  cried  to  Tarenanagen,  the  “Holder  of  the 
Heaven,”  for  deliverance.  “O,  Great  Spirit,  have  mercy.  Have 
mercy  and  forgive.” 

At  length  the  Holder  of  the  Heaven,  thinking  they  had  been 
sufficiently  punished  for  disobedience  in  ascending  the  Sacred  Vine, 
and  for  the  tortures  they  had  inflicted  on  his  chosen  aid  on  earth, 
Wapsea,  had  compassion.  He  resolved  to  deliver  them  from  their 
savage  masters. 

He  assumed  an  enormous  height  and  bulk,  greater  than  the 
greatest  of  the  Stonish  Giants,  and  went  to  their  camp  when  they 
were  holding  a  council  of  war,  where  it  was  decided  to  kill  all  the 
Shawnees  living  at  a  distance,  kinsmen  of  those  whom  they  held  in 
bondage. 

The  Giants  thought  him  a  messenger  sent  by  the  Great  Spirit 
as  he  strode  majestically  into  their  midst,  brandishing  a  huge  stone 
club  and  offering  to  conduct  them  to  the  Akonashione  Shawnee 
stronghold. 

Proud  of  so  august  a  leader,  the  warriors  marched  to  the  war- 
post  headed  by  their  chief,  who  first  struck  his  hatchet  into  it. 
One  after  the  other  followed,  and  then  all  joined  in  a  wild  song  and 
war  dance.  Silently,  at  last  all  filed  out,  keeping  in  Tarenanagen’s 
footsteps  and  journeying  all  night  until  they  came  opposite  the 
Shawnee  fort.  Then  he  directed  them  to  lie  down  and  rest  until 
daybreak. 

Indians  begin  their  battles  at  daybreak  and  return  from  them  at 
nightfall.  The  people  came  out  to  meet  them  with  lighted  pine 
knots  singing  songs  of  victory  if  they  had  conquered,  or  in  silence 
and  mourning  if  defeated. 

Tarenanagen,  before  daybreak,  went  up  the  mountain  at  whose 
foot  the  Stonish  Giants  lay  sleeping,  and  looked  down  upon  that 
cruel  tribe  who  lived  but  to  do  evil  and  whose  tyranny  none  could 
withstand.  He  gathered  his  mighty  strength,  the  mountain  trem¬ 
bled  in  his  grasp,  the  whole  mass  of  rock  quivered  as  he  hurled  it 
with  thundering  roar  on  the  raging  multitude  now  awakened.  It 
so  completely  covered  them  that  all  were  buried  beneath  it.  So 
ended  the  race  of  the  Stonish  Giants  and  so  Great  Spirit  showed 
his  justice  and  mercy. 


The  Chief  of  the  Chippewas: 


From  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

HIEFTAIN  of  12,000  Chippewa  Indians,  every 
one  an  ardent  "rooter,”  Edward  L.  Rogers,  for¬ 
merly  captain  of  the  varsity  football  eleven  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  now  a  northern  Minne¬ 
sota  lawyer,  has  entered  the  greatest  game  of  his 
career.  Five  million  dollars  is  the  trophy. 
Incidentally,  and  of  grave  concern  to  the  red  men  on  the  side  lines, 
a  victory  would  relieve  Lo  of  a  guardianship  under  which  he  has 
been  restive  for  years. 

Collectively,  these  Chippewas  are  multi-millionaries.  But  like 
heirs  to  estates  long  involved  in  litigation,  their  opulence  is  a  dream 
vision;  the  glories  of  the  happy  hunting  ground  have  been  nearer 
realization. 

Their  Guardian  Is  Niggardly. 

THEY  are  wards  of  the  Government;  their  guardian  is  niggardly 
and  suspicious  in  apportioning  their  allowances,  but  over¬ 
liberal  in  expenditures  that  are  purported  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
their  welfare,  the  leaders  of  these  Indians  point  out. 

Six  dollars  a  year  for  Lo;  $450,000  for  clerks,  for  sleuths  to  run 
down  "bootleggers,”  for  Government  timber  scalers,  and  then,  for 
more  clerks.  "Heap  shu-ne-yah”  for  these,  most  of  whom,  Chief 
Rogers  and  his  fellow  tribesmen  believe,  could  be  dispensed  with. 
Home  rule  has  been  the  slogan  of  recent  years  on  the  reservation. 
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Gradually  the  Chippewas  have  dropped  aboriginal  habits.  Today 
there  are  enough  of  them  among  the  educated  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  their  people. 

Why  Not  Have  Home  Rule? 

then,  these  of  the  elite  say,  should  not  they,  who  are  close 
to  the  affairs  of  their  community,  be  entrusted  with  the  reins 
of  rule,  at  least  with  the  Government  acting  only  in  a  supervisory 
capacity? 

Until  last  year,  blood  and  not  brains  have  determined  the  chief¬ 
taincy  of  the  tribe.  Time  and  again  these  hereditary  rulers,  confi¬ 
dently  have  set  forth  for  Washington,  accompanied  by  interpreters, 
to  see  the  “Great  White  Father”  in  the  hope  that  the  Golden  Fleece 
fall  to  them.  They  did  not  sing  it  even  in  “pigeon  English”  in  those 
days,  but  they  thought  it  in  Chippewa— “This  is  the  life”— And  they 
went  back  home  convinced  that  while  they  were  intelligent  enough 
to  govern  themselves,  they  were  not  as  the  other  Indians.  After  all, 

perhaps,  the  Government  was  right  in  keeping  the  reins  they 
thought. 

All  toted  souvenirs,  glittering  and  in  profusion,  brought  prom¬ 
ises,  roseate  and  familiar,  and  told  of  “heap  big  time,”  but  none  came 
home  with  the  coveted  “shu-ne-yah.”  The  trip  to  Washington 
had  become  a  thing  of  humor,  and  as  the  Indian  department  made 
an  appropriation  for  the  annual  visit,  rivalry  grew  strong. 

All  W anted  to  Go  to  Washington. 

■pVERYBODY  wanted  to  go  to  Washington  to  parade  Pennsyl- 
IT  vania  Avenue,  wear  brass  medals,  and  get  the  rheumatism, 
bor  traditionary  reasons,  the  full-bloods  backed  up  their  chiefs  and 
the  mixed-bloods  were  a  turbulent  minority  until  they  took  up 

the  tactics  of  the  white  man  and  called  a  rump  council  for  the 
naming  of  delegates. 

To  free  the  atmosphere  from  the  smell  of  war  paint,  a  big  council 
of  the  ten  tribes  was  called  for  May,  1913,  at  Cass  Lake.  Petitions 
were  sent  to  every  tribe  for  signatures,  and  full-bloods  and  mixed- 
bloods  vied  with  each  other  in  getting  delegates.  The  tribal  chiefs 
ad  decreed  that  the  outcome  of  the  council  was  to  be  final.  A 
permanent  council  was  to  be  organized  that  the  tribes  might  have 
greater  recognition  in  Washington  as  an  organization. 
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Mr.  Rogers  Is  Called  to  Rule. 

THE  question  of  chief  of  the  new  council  was  talked  of  for  weeks 
in  the  wigwams  of  the  full-bloods  and  in  the  homes  of  the  mixed- 
bloods.  Finally,  out  in  the  wilderness,  the  name  of  Ed  Rogers 
gathered  illumination  in  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  and  soon  blazed 
forth.  Three  days  before  the  council,  the  warring  factionalists  were 
shaking  hands  with  one  another  and  giving  went  to  grunts  of  satis¬ 
faction  over  the  new  Chief  O-ge-mah. 

And  so  Edward  Rogers,  once  football  star,  became  chief  of  the 
Ojibwas.  He  had  made  a  touchdown  without  moving  out  of  his 
tracks.  The  whoops  of  approval  he  received  upon  mounting  the 
platform  to  accept  his  office  were  as  satisfying  to  him  as  the  yells 
from  a  thousand  bleacher  throats  when  he  plowed  around  Mich¬ 
igan’s  right  end  with  the  ball  under  his  arms. 

Organization  Is  Recognized  at  Capital. 

THE  new  organization  was  soon  recognized  in  Washington. 

Fifteen  hundred  dollars  was  officially  appropriated  out  of 
the  tribal  funds  by  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  next  council,  which  was  held  in  Bemidji  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  July  this  year.  The  council  then  emphasized 
the  importance  of  their  organization  by  notifying  the  Department 
that  the  Indians  would  disapprove  of  any  appropriation  of  more 
than  $5,000  from  their  funds  without  the  sanction  of  the  council. 

Upon  his  election  by  the  tribe  the  new  chief  was  voted  a  salary, 
but  this  he  refused  to  accept  until  the  organization  was  on  a  more 
permanent  footing. 

He  Is  County  Attorney,  Too. 

IN  politics  the  Indians  take  no  interest  other  than  to  vote  for  their 
chief  for  county  attorney,  who,  by  the  way,  is  up  for  re-election 
this  fall.  However,  they  like  to  collect  the  campaign  cards  of  can¬ 
didates.  Their  wigwams  are  often  profusely  decorated  with  half¬ 
tone  pictures  of  every  one  running  for  office  within  a  radius  of 
many  miles.  Among  the  700  Indians  living  on  the  Leech  Lake 
Reservation,  the  average  vote  cast  at  a  general  election  rarely  exceeds 
150.  The  other  reservations  under  Chief  Rogers  are  located  at 
Cass  Lake,  Winnibigoshish,  White  Oak  Point,  Nett  Lake,  Grand 
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Portage,  Fond  du  Lac,  Mille  Lac,  Red  Lake,  and  White  Earth. 

1  he  recognition  the  council  has  received  by  the  Indian  author¬ 
ities  in  Washington  is  a  big  feather  in  the  cap  of  Chief  Rogers,  and 
followers  now  advise  with  him  on  all  matters  of  tribal  importance, 
expecting  speedy  adjustment. 


Brave  Takes  the  “Firewater  Oath.  *' 

/4  MEMBER  of  the  Nett  Lake  band  came  to  Chief  Rogers 
with  an  interpreter  and  asked  to  be  given  the  "firewater  oath." 
Mr.  Rogers,  who  neither  speaks  readily  nor  understands  well  the 
Chippewa  language,  ran  his  fingers  in  perplexity  through  his  foot¬ 
ball  hair  at  this  strange  request,  whereupon  the  brave  explained  that 
he  wanted  to  promise  his  chief  he  wouldn’t  drink  any  more. 

"Heap  shu-ne-yah  for  esh-ko-tay-wah-bo?”  said  the  chief,  seeing 
the  humor  of  the  situation. 

"Kay-get,"  replied  the  brave. 

Rogers  had  his  client  raise  his  right  hand,  and  the  following 
"firewater  oath"  was  administered: 

"May  the  Great  Spirit  make  fire  water  as  molten  lead  in  my 
throat,  so  that  it  will  bubble  up  in  my  face  till  my  chief  shall  know 
me  not." 

The  oath  was  given  in  all  seriousness  and  the  Indian  departed 
with  a  light  in  his  face  as  though  he  had  been  freed  from  an  evil 
spirit.  That  was  nearly  a  year  ago,  and  no  whisky  has  yet  had  a 
chance  to  "melt"  in  his  throat. 


Chief  Bug  Goes  to  Law. 

HIEF  Bug-a-na-gee-shig,  “Old  Bug,”  in  reservation  English, 
,  recently  called  upon  Chief  Rogers  in  his  law  office,  and  asked 
lm  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  white  man’s  law  in  obtaining  possession 
of  an  Indian  pony  which  his  son  had  turned  over  to  a  neighbor 
shortly  before  the  son  passed  into  the  happy  hunting  grounds.  A 

JaS  iSSU6d  and  the  Case  was  heard  in  justice  court. 
Uld  Big  and  his  witnesses  squatted  in  a  semicircle  on  the  floor  of 
the  court  room  and  listened  gravely  to  the  interpretation  of  the  white 
man  s  law.  The  court  held  it  had  no  jurisdiction  in  matters  which 
could  be  settled  by  the  Indian  superintendent.  The  case  was  dis¬ 
missed,  but  an  appeal  was  taken  to  Chief  Rogers,  and  the  matter  of 
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the  right  of  Indian  agents  to  probate  estates  of  deceased  Indians 
without  going  through  the  State  probate  courts  will  be  tested. 

On  another  occasion  Chief  Rogers  was  asked  to  join  a  number 
of  Indians  on  a  duck  hunt.  When  they  were  making  camp  for  the 
night  a  rabbit  bounded  from  the  underbrush.  One  of  the  hunters 
brought  his  gun  to  his  shoulder  and  slew  the  animal.  Picking  it 
up  by  the  tail  he  said: 

"I  throw  rabbit  in  air  and  when  he  comes  to  earth  his  eyes  will 
look  into  face  of  one  who  is  to  be  lucky  in  hunt  tomorrow.” 


A  Joke  on  Their  Chief. 

npH  E  animal  struck  the  ground  with  its  head  pointed  toward  the 
chief.  Rogers  was  heartily  congratulated.  The  rabbit  was 
then  made  ready  for  the  camp  boiling  pot  by  one  of  the  Indians, 
while  Rogers  busied  himself  in  collecting  fuel  for  the  night  fire. 

Receiving  a  call  to  join  them  at  the  feast,  Rogers,  hungry  and  ex¬ 
pectant,  seated  himself  Indian  fashion  on  the  ground  for  an  ap¬ 
petizing  repast.  Plunging  his  fork  into  the  boiling  pot,  he  withdrew 
it  and  found  the  entire  head  of  the  rabbit  on  the  end.  Dropping 
the  fork,  he  refused  to  eat,  much  to  the  merriment  of  his  comrades, 
who  howled  with  delight  at  his  actions. 

“O-ge-mah  Chief  have  big  head  for  law  but  little  stomach  for  rab¬ 
bit,”  shouted  one,  whereupon  they  all  again  yelled  with  mirth  at 
their  chief’s  expense. 

Chief  Ed  Rogers  is  a  graduate  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  of 
the  Dickinson  Preparatory  School,  and  of  the  University  of  Minn¬ 
esota.  He  came  to  Walker  in  1906  and  later  moved  to  White  Earth, 
where  his  allotment  was  located.  Returning  to  Cass  County  after 
disposing  of  his  tribal  interests  there,  he  opened  a  law  office  at 
Walker,  the  county  seat.  He  was  married  in  1905  to  Miss  May 
Balton,  of  Minneapolis,  and  is  now  the  father  of  three  bright  child¬ 
ren,  two  girls  and  a  boy.  He  owns  his  own  home  and  has  a  good 
law  practice. 


A  Vision: 

By  General  R.  H.  Pratt 

mY  young  manhood  I  read  Irving’s  Columbus. 
y  Within  a  few  weeks  I  have  re-read  it,  and  during  this 
re-reading  I  had  a  vision.  I  saw  Columbus  with 
ili  his  Sreat  authority  and  forces  landing  on  the  large 

11  i*  and  beautiful  island  of  Hispanolia,  well  populated 
by  a  kindly  disposed  native  people,  who  gave  him  a  cordial  wel¬ 
come.  In  my  vision  I  saw  that  Columbus  began  at  once  to  show 
these  people  that  he  was  the  commanding  representative  of  one  of 
the  greatest,  most  civilized,  and  highly  cultivated  Christian  nations 
of  the  world,  and  that  he  came  to  give  to  these  native  people  all 
and  only  the  good  of  that  great  nation. 

He  explained  that  his  nation  had  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
useful  languages  in  all  history,  filled  with  knowledge;  that  he 
brought  to  them  this  knowledge  that  they  might  become  jointly  co¬ 
equal  in  the  world.  He  showed  them  that  the  soil,  mines,  and 
other  resources  of  their  island  were  of  vast  value,  which  they  could 
make  their  own  enrichment  by  gaining  the  knowledge  he  would 
give  them  and  applying  it  to  themselves  and  their  resources.  That 
it  was  his  purpose  to  stay  with  and  become  one  of  them  and  to  show 
and  help  them  in  developing  their  great  island.  That  his  King  had 
sent  along  with  him  selected  emissaries  of  great  truth  which  was  the 
foundation  of  the  best  relations  and  developments  of  the  most 
powerful  nations,  and  would  if  accepted  bring  endless  happiness 
and  prosperity  to  them.  That  his  only  purpose  was  to  give  them 
the  fullest  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  all  these  things. 

These  native  people,  having  common  sense,  agreed  to  try  it, 
and  Columbus  began  at  once  to  educate  and  train  them  and  their 
children  in  the  best  uses  of  themselves,  their  land,  and  his  language, 
and  in  all  of  its  education  and  knowledge.  I  saw  that  very  soon 
the  whole  Indian  population  was  absorbed  with  interest  and  eager 
to  move  forward  in  the  ways  that  Columbus  advised,  and  so  great 
was  the  improvement  that  in  a  few  years  the  whole  island  and  the 
people  were  transformed  and  happiness  and  prosperity  reigned 
everywhere.  Knowledge  increased,  and  commerce  grew  rapidly, 
for  the  island  was  vastly  rich  in  productiveness,  and  the  people 
gladly  became  veritable  citizens  of  Spain,  and  as  their  prosperity 
increased  many  of  them  visited  and  were  honored  in  the  parent 
country  and  even  sent  their  children  there  for  highest  education. 
It  thus  came  about  that  all  differences  disappeared. 


These  results  obtained  notoriety  in  other  islands  and  led  to  their 
like  improvement,  under  Columbus’  guidance.  The  fame  of  it  also 
spread  to  the  northeast  coast  of  South  America,  which  Columbus 
visited,  explored,  and  started  everywhere  among  the  natives  the 
same  upward  and  glorious  career.  Not  only  was  there  no  trouble 
between  Columbus  and  his  Government  and  the  natives  everywhere, 
but  the  natives  rejoiced  continually  in  the  same  good  that  had  come 
to  them  through  this  enlightened  and  righteous  contact. 

My  vision  extended  over  many  years,  and  I  saw  other  nations, 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries  landing  every¬ 
where  in  America,  carrying  the  same  message,  the  same  exalted 
relations,  the  same  development;  I  saw  the  whole  continent  popu¬ 
lated  by  foreigners  and  natives  dwelling  together  in  unity,  the  na¬ 
tives  easily  rising  into  the  same  measure  of  excellence  and  high 
knowledge  and  pursuits  that  the  foreigners  brought  with  them. 

Such  was  the  fame  of  it  that  the  natives  from  far  inland  came  to 
see  the  wonderful  growth  of  brotherhood  and  prosperity  and  some 
stayed  and  participated.  The  same  unity,  tranquillity,  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  natives  and  foreigners  thus  dwelling  together  spread 
rapidly  across  the  continent  without  any  obstruction,  meeting  with 
the  highest  welcome  everywhere.  There  was  no  dissension,  no  war, 
but  all  was  at  peace  and  the  population  increased  in  numbers  rap¬ 
idly,  and  in  health  and  knowledge,  so  that  it  was  not  long  until  it 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  any  difference  in  capacity  or  quality 
among  the  people.  Thus  was  created  not  only  the  greatest  nation 
of  blended  people  but  the  most  righteous  and  brotherhood  people 
in  all  history. 

In  my  vision  I  sought  for  the  reason  of  it,  and  I  found  that 
Columbus  and  his  Government  and  England  and  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  and  other  Governments  who  had  led  in  accomplishing  these 
great  results  had  been  guided  by  the  Golden  Rule,  and  so  it  was 
a  Heaven  of  blessing  as  I  saw  it  in  my  vision. 

While  I  was  in  admiration  of  it  a  cloud  came  and  darkness,  and 
it  vanished,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  all  a  mirage  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning,  and  that  in  its  stead  there  had  always  been  strife,  disease, 
and  death,  death  to  the  native  peoples  so  vast  that  the  million  of 
people  of  Hispanolia  had  all  disappeared;  that  there  was  much 
death  among  the  invaders;  that  instead  of  being  guided  by  the  Gol¬ 
den  Rule  they  were  led  by  greed  and  depravity  and  that  they  loved 
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the  clink  of  gold  more  than  they  did  the  far  more  invaluable  native 
man.  That  instead  of  utilizing  the  people  already  in  the  islands 
and  in  the  continent  they  had  destroyed  them  and  brought  other 
populations  with  like  unreasonable  greed  as  themselves. 

Thus  my  beautiful  vision  was  gone  and  the  reality  was  upon 
me  and  sorrow  and  depression  filled  my  heart  as  I  thought  of  what 
might  have  been  and  what  has  been — and  then  I  awoke,  but  the 
vision  remained.  I  found  the  beautiful  island  of  Hispanolia,  the 
fairest  of  the  fair,  superabundantly  equipped  by  the  Creator  with 
all  the  elements  and  luxuries  of  life,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  had 
been  filled  throughout  for  centuries  with  crime,  and  that  it  had 
passed  into  the  control  of  a  darker  race  which  followed  the  bane¬ 
ful  examples  of  the  original  invaders  and  engaged  year  after  year 
in  destroying  itself.  That  similar  conditions  existed  throughout 
North  and  South  America  and  the  islands  and  that  the  ambassadors 
of  the  Golden  Rule  everywhere,  though  continually  preaching  their 
Golden  Rule,  enforced  its  exact  opposite  and  never  by  precept  or 
practice  admitted  that  the  native  peoples  were  a  real  part  of  our 
human  brotherhood. 


MADE  BY  PUPILS  IN  THE  MACHINE  SHOP  AT  CUSHMAN 


CUSHMAN  ORCHESTRA 


Oklahoma  Indian  Adopts  Modern 

Methods:  From  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


EFOREST  Antelope,  one  of  Oklahoma’s  foremost 
educated  Indians,  has  just  marketed  his  big  yield 
of  this  year’s  wheat  crop,  raised  near  Watonga. 
The  crop  was  not  raised  by  the  Cheyenne  Indian 
in  the  manner  that  his  father  raised  the  first  crop 
a  few  years  ago,  after  the  Government  had  made 
“good  Indians”  out  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapa- 
hoes,  but  it  was  raised  by  the  latest  scientific 
methods.  Antelope’s  fields  received  the  best  of  care  and  his  own 
personal  attention. 

^Deforest  Antelope  is  a  Carlisle  graduate  and  it  was  at  that  school 
that  Antelope  adopted  the  customs  of  the  white  men.  He  returned 
to  his  people  and  told  them  of  the  wonderful  cities  and  things  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  white  men,  but  he  also  told  them  that  the  Indian  could 
not  stay  in  the  shade  all  day  if  they  hoped  to  get  the  good  things 
the  white  men  owned.  Deforest’s  father  died  not  many  weeks  ago. 
The  ceremony  was  not  conducted  in  the  old  Indian  custom  of  bury¬ 
ing  the  dead,  but  in  the  little  Baptist  Church  by  the  missionaries. 
Old  traditions  that  were  held  dear  by  his  father  were  never  observed 
by  the  younger  members  of  the  Antelope  family.  Deforest  did 
tell  his  father  that  such  beliefs  were  not  the  teachings  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  but  merely  the  customs  of  a  once  powerful  people.  Antelope 
sent  his  own  children  to  the  white  man’s  school  to  learn  the  ways  of 
civilization,  to  be  far  removed  from  the  old  traditions  of  their  grand¬ 
fathers.  His  children  today  know  nothing  of  the  past  of  the  tribe  to 
which  they  belong.  They  are  being  educated  to  go  forth  into  the 
world  and  earn  their  living  and  not  to  be  dependent  upon  the  white 
man. 

Deforest  once  told  the  writer  that  “I  do  not  want  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  turn  the  Indian  loose  to  manage  his  own  affairs  until  after 
all  of  the  older  generations  of  my  people  have  passed  into  the  great 
beyond,  for  as  soon  as  the  trust  period  expires  my  people  will  be 
left  a  prey  to  the  grafter.  We  young  men  who  have  schooled  in  the 
white  man’s  ways  could  manage  our  own  affairs, but  our  fathers  can’t.” 

Five  members  of  the  Cheyenne  tribe  visited  President  Taft  about 
three  years  ago  in  the  interests  of  having  the  trust  period  extended 
for  ten  years,  but  no  action  was  taken.  Deforest  was  the  spokes¬ 
man  of  the  five  delegates. 

*The  records  at  the  Carlisle  school  fail  to  show  any  one  by  the  name  of  Deforest  Ante¬ 
lope  was  ever  one  of  its  students.  No  doubt  some  other  school  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  educating  this  young  man. — Editor. 
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Antelope  comes  of  a  race  of  fighters.  His  father,  Chief  Antelope, 
was  at  one  time  a  warrior,  whose  very  name  struck  terror  to  the 
Western  homesteader  of  the  plains  country.  Old  man  Antelope 
until  the  time  of  his  death  used  to  visit  Watonga  to  ask  for  mail  from 
his  papoose,  meaning  Deforest,  who  was  then  in  school.  If  the  letter 
did  not  come  the  old  man  would  go  away  greatly  disappointed,  but 
if  the  letter  was  awaiting  him  his  face  would  become  animated  with 
great  pleasure.  Upon  these  trips  to  town  the  old  man  would  tie 
his  little  gray  pony  behind  the  postoffice  building,  no  matter  where 
the  office  would  be  located  the  old  man  always  insisting  upon  leaving 
the  animal  at  the  rear  of  the  building.  When  asked  why  he  always 
chose  that  place  to  tie  he  replied  "Uncle  Sam  watchum  cayuse,  white 
man  no  dare  steal  um.” 

Deforest’s  grandfather,  White  Antelope,  will  be  remembered 
by  the  early  settlers  as  a  man  who  was  the  white  man’s  friend  in  his 
earlier  life.  White  Antelope  for  years  kept  his  tribe  from  war 
with  the  white  men,  but  there  came  a  day  when  he  could  no  longer 
control  the  young  men  of  the  tribe.  White  Antelope  then  turned 
warrior,  leading  his  people  at  the  battle  of  the  Arickree  in  Southern 
Colorado  with  Chief  Roman  Nose.  Not  long  after  this  famous 
battle  between  the  red  and  white  man  of  the  then  new  west,  White 
Antelope  was  standing  on  a  rock  overlooking  the  present  city  of 
Pawnee  Rock,  Kan.,  when  he  saw  his  first  moving  train.  Antelope 
then  realized  that  the  march  of  civilization  was  fast  coming  to  push 
the  Indian  farther  toward  the  land  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  old  man  returned  to  camp  broken  in  spirit,  for  he  knew 
that  the  Cheyenne’s  power  was  at  last  broken  and  that  he  could  no 
longer  fight  off  that  advancement  of  the  white  man’s  power  into 
the  Indian  s  hunting  grounds.  He  in  company  with  three  others 
were  sent  to  Washington  as  the  first  peace  makers  from  the 
mighty  tribe,  to  sue  with  their  white  brothers  for  an  everlasting 
friendship  between  the  two  races  of  people.  Peace  was  restored 
and  the  tribe  took  up  their  residence  in  Oklahoma  Territory,  be¬ 
lieving  themselves  safe  from  the  advancement  of  the  white  man. 

Thus  has  the  advancement  of  civilization’s  march  upon  a  people 
caused  a  marked  contrast  between  the  generation  of  today  and  that 
of  the  one  just  passed.  Where  not  many  years  ago  the  other  gen¬ 
eration  of  Indians  hunted  the  buffalo  on  the  plains  today  the  In¬ 
dian  is  farming.  Where  once  roamed  the  buffalo  by  the  countless 
thousands,  today  roam  the  high  grade  cattle  of  the  Oklahoma  farmer. 


Work  of  the  National  Indian 
Association: 


F  THE  many  organizations  that  have  been  engaged 
for  years  in  volunteer  work  for  the  improvement  of 
the  conditions  among  the  Indians,  undoubtedly  the 
National  Indian  Association  has  been  among  the 
most  effective.  This  association  originated  in  1879 
and  fully  organized  in  1881.  Since  that  time  it  has 
opened  the  following  missions: 


Missions  to — 

Pawnees,  Indian  Territory . . . 

Poncas,  Indian  Territory . . . 

Otoes,  Indian  Territory . 

Sioux,  South  Dakota . 

Concows* . „ . 

Ukies*  . 

Pitt  River* . . .  . 

Potter  Valley* . . . 

Little  Lake* . . . 

Red  Woods* . 

Bannocks  and  Shoshones,  Idaho . 

Omahas,  Nebraska,  at  two  stations . 

Sioux,  at  Corn  Creek,  S.  Dak . . 

Stickney  Memorial  Home,  Washington  (built  through  our  home  building 

department)  . . . . . 

Mission  at  La  Jolla,  Temecula,  Pechanga . 

Mission  cottage  and  workers,  Portraro . . . 

Mission  at  Coahuilla . — . 

Mission  to  Auga  Caliente . 

Mission  to  Mission  Indians,  Califormia . 

Preaching  Stations  at  Saboba,  Rincon . 

Mission  to  Kiowas,  Indian  Territory . 

Mission  at  Greenville,  Plumas  County,  Cal . 

Mission  at  Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak.,  Hospital  work . 

Mission  to  Apache  Prisoners,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ala . 

Mission  to  Absentee  Shawnees  and  Kickapoos,  Oklahoma . 

Mission  to  Seminoles,  Fla.,  (two  stations) . . — . 

Mission  to  21000  Hopi,  Oreiba,  Ariz . 

Home  for  Aged  Woman,  Porcupine  Creek,  S.  Dak . 


1884 

1884 

1884 

1886 


1886 


1887 

1887 

1887 

1889 


1889 

and 

1893 


1889 

1890 

1890 

1891 
1891 

1891 

1892 
1892 


Mission  to — 

2,000  Piegans,  Montana .  .  1893 

Walapai,  Arizona  (school) . .  1894 


*These  six  tribes  served  at  two  stations  at  Round  Valley,  Cal. 
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Mission  to — 

Spokanes,  Washington . . . .  1894 

Uncompagre  Utes . .  1897 

Hopi,  at  First  Mesa,  Ariz .  1895 

Hopi,  at  Second  Mesa,  Ariz . .  1897 

Hoopas,  Northern  California . 1896 

Mission  at  Martinez,  Cal . 1896 

Mission  to  Navajos,  Two  Gray  Hills,  N.  Mex .  .  1898 

Mission  to  Shasta  County  Indians,  California . .  1899 

Navajo  Hospital  built,  Josett,  N.  Mex .  1899 

Work  at  Sitka,  Alaska . 1897 

Mission  to — 

Tumas  in  California .  1901 

Hopi,  at  Moen  Copi,  Ariz .  1902 

Navajos,  at  Tuba,  Ariz .  1903 

Navajos,  at  Chin  Lee,  Ariz . . 1903 

Mission  in  Greenville  Chapel  reopened .  1903 

Mission  to — 

Apache-Mojavas,  McDowell,  Ariz . 1903 

Piutes,  Nevada .  1907 

Klamaths,  Oregon .  1908 

Navajos,  Indian  Wells,  Ariz .  1910 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital  for  the  Navajos  at  Indian  Wells,  Ariz.,  built .  1912 


The  latest  of  these,  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  located  at 
Indian  Wells,  Ariz.,  was  erected  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1912, 
and  was  partially  occupied  on  September  15th  of  that  year,  when  the 
medical  superintendent  established  residence  there  and  began  camp 
work.  The  hospital  wards  were  opened  for  patients  and  the  dis¬ 
pensary  was  ready  for  medical  treatment  on  April  1,  1914.  The 
central  portion  of  this  building  contains  on  the  ground  floor  a  re¬ 
ception  room,  nurse’s  room,  dispensary,  kitchen  and  dining  room, 
and  a  closet  for  medical  supplies,  linens,  etc.  The  second  story  of 
this  portion  of  the  building  consists  of  one  large  room.  At  either 
side  of  the  central  portion  are  hospital  wards,  the  men’s  wards  to 
the  left  and  women’s  to  the  right.  In  front  of  each  ward  is  a  sleeping 
porch.  The  building  is  provided  with  modern  conveniences,  such 
as  baths  and  heating  plant. 

Of  all  of  the  agencies  employed  by  the  Goverment  or  by  volun¬ 
teer  workers  for  the  civilization  and  Christianization  of  any  primi¬ 
tive  people,  the  modern  hospital  has  come  to  be  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  effective.  What  is  true  of  primitive  people  gen¬ 
erally  is  true  of  the  Indians.  Therefore,  this,  the  latest  of  the  mis- 
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sions  established  byThe  National  Indian  Association,  located  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  Navajo  tribe,  has  a  remarkable  field  of  work. 
That  the  Navajos  respond  cordially  to  the  efforts  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  hospital  is  evidenced  by  the  following  incidents  re¬ 
corded  in  that  portion  of  the  annual  report  of  missions  for  1913 
which  relates  to  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital: 

At  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  important  work  has  been  done  during 
the  past  year.  The  Hospital,  known  to  the  Navajos  as  Kin-bi-jo-ba-i  (the 
house  in  which  they  are  kind),  was  erected  by  us  in  the  fall  of  1912,  though 
the  heating  plant  was  not  installed  until  March,  this  year.  The  wards  were 
opened  for  patients  and  the  dispensary  was  ready  for  medical  treatment  on 
April  1.  Our  medical  superintendent  had  taken  up  her  residence  there  and 
began  her  work  on  September  15,  1912,  but  her  work  had  been  confined  to 
the  camps  and  she  brought  to  the  hospital  only  cases  that  were  of  too  serious  a 
nature  to  be  treated  successfully  in  the  squalid  hogans.  Between  that  date  and 
the  opening  of  the  hospital  wards  and  dispensary,  on  April  1st,  this  year,  196 
sick  Indians  were  cared  for  in  the  camps  and  784  treatments  given  them. 
Between  April  1st  and  October  1st  this  year,  377  Indians  received  754  treat¬ 
ments  at  the  dispensary,  and  66  patients  were  cared  for  in  the  wards. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  in  addition  to  the  care  ot  the  patients  in  the 
hospital  wards,  there  have  been  1,538  treatments  given  to  sick  Indians  in  the 
camps  and  at  our  dispensary  during  the  past  twelve  months.  While  thachoma 
is  a  scourge  of  the  Navajo  country  and  many  of  the  patients  were  treated  for 
that  disease,  there  have  been  other  cases  each  month  needing  surgical  skill, 
medical  attention,  and  nursing  care.  I  mention  a  few  cases  other  than  eye 
disease  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  varied  treatments  required.  Patients  have 
been  treated  for  tuberculosis,  rheumatism,  sores  on  head,  face,  and  body 
swollen  knee  joints,  gathering  in  the  ear,  bronchitis,  ulcerated  teeth,  grippe, 
wounds  on  feet,  abacesses,  slight  concussion  of  the  brain,  fractured  ribs,  and 
fractured  shoulder.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  report  that  though  some  of  the 
cases  were  of  a  very  serious  nature  not  one  patient  has  died  during  the  year. 
This  fact  has  undoubtedly  led  the  Indians  to  look  upon  the  medical  work  with 
favor.  Had  a  death  occurred  at  the  hospital  during  the  first  year  the  medical 
work  would  have  received  a  strong  set-back,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Indians 
would  have  refused  to  enter  the  hospital  for  treatment. 

A  few  incidents  of  the  wards: 

“One  of  our  most  interesting  cases,”  writes  Mrs.  Johnston,  “is  an  old  medi¬ 
cine  man  of  about  seventy  years.  He  had  been  kicked  by  a  horse  on  the  knee 
joint  and  foot  and  was  in  great  pain  and  had  a  temperature  of  104.  He  said 
between  his  groans,  ‘I  want  to  try  your  medicine’  (they  have  no  idea  of  the 
scientific  action  of  medicine,  but  think  of  every  remedy  as  a  charm).  He  was 
so  filthy  that  it  was  a  trying  task  to  clean  him;  but  his  responce  to  treatment 
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was  splendid,  and  on  the  third  day  he  was  able  to  ‘kick  his  foot  out  like  a  boy,’ 
he  said.  On  the  fourth  day  he  said  he  would  go  home  Sunday  if  I  thought 
best.  On  Saturday  a  Navajo  came  in  great  haste  for  the  old  man  to  go  with 
him  to  his  camp,  some  miles  away,  to  sing  over  a  baby.  They  had  had  another 
medicine  man,  but  he  was  not  able  to  ‘get  all  the  evil  spirit  out’  of  the  child, 
just  a  little  about  the  size  of  my  finger,’  he  informed  us,  and  had  come  in 
great  haste  to  get  the  old  man  (who  is  noted)  to  finish  the  work.  The  man 
who  came  was  a  silversmith,  so  I  said  to  him,  ‘would  you  like  to  send  a  silver 
bracelet  home  before  it  is  done?’  ‘No,’  he  replied.  Then  I  told  him  that  I 
could  not  let  the  old  man  go,  and  he  went  away  satisfied.  The  patient  remained 
ntil  Monday  and  went  home  well  and  happy,  praising  our  ‘medicine’.” 

Neona,  a  little  camp  girl  of  eight  years,  was  brought  to  our  attention  shortly 
after  we  arrived  on  the  field.  The  ravages  of  trachome  were  such  that  sight 
was  almost  gone.  She  could  not  disoern  an  object  a  few  feet  distant.  We  be¬ 
gan  to  treat  her  in  the  camp  and  later  brought  her  to  the  hospital.  Now  after 
a  year’s  treatment,  she  can  see  the  mountians  many  miles  away. 

An  old  Indian  woman  came  to  see  us  in  a  run-down,  chronic  condition. 
She  responded  well  to  treatment  and  was  discharged  after  two  weeks  in  the 
hospital.  A  few  days  later  she  was  thrown  from  a  horse  and  came  back  to  us 
with  a  wound  in  his  head  and  two  fractured  ribes.  She  soon  made  a  fine  re¬ 
covery. 

A  bright  Navajo  came  to  us  with  a  deep  tubercular  ulcer  on  his  shoulder, 
and  one  on  his  face.  He  brought  his  little  step-daughter,  who  had  trachoma, 
also  his  wife,  a  very  bright  camp  woman,  who  came  to  help  us  with  the  work. 
After  several  weeks’  treatment  he  became  discouraged  and  went  away  to  the 
camp  of  a  relative.  We  learned  afterwards  that  the  medicine  man  had  told 
him  his  wife  was  the  cause  of  his  sickness  anq  if  he  remained  at  the  hospital  he 
would  die.  The  step-daughter  and  her  mother  are  still  with  us;  the  child, 
who  was  almost  entirely  blind,  is  making  good  progress,  and  the  mother  is  a 
splendid  help  in  the  work. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Chany  and  the  members  of  the  Washington  Branch 
fo  the  National  Indian  Association  will  hold  a  Bazaar  at  the  New 
Willard  on  the  18th  of  November  for  the  benefit  of  the  Good  Samar¬ 
itan  Hospital.  One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  program  will  be 
the  exhibiting  of  a  number  of  stereoptiogn  slides  representing  acti¬ 
vities  of  all  kinds  among  adult  Indians  on  the  reservation  and  in  the 
Indian  achools  throughout  the  country.  These  pictures  have  all 
been  procured  recently  and  represent  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  by  the  Indians  in  various  sections  of  the  country.  The  efforts 
being  made  by  the  National  Indian  Association  to  support  such  an 
institution  as  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  are  worthy  of  the  most 
hearty  response  from  all  friends  of  the  Indians. 
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Notes  About  Graduates  and  Ex-Students. 

Bertram  Bluesky,  Class  ’06,  is  attending  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

There  were  fourteen  graduates  present  for  the  celebration  exercises  on 
October  sixth. 

Salem  L.  Moses,  Class  1904,  giving  his  change  of  address  in  Roanoke,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  adds  briefly:  “I  am  getting  along  fine.” 

Minnie  Jones,  of  Akron,  N.  Y.,  writes  that  she  is  employed  at  Walton, 
N.  Y.,  at  Hotel  Riverside  and  enjoys  her  work  very  much. 

Lewis  Schweigman  left  October  14th  to  enter  school  at  Mt.  Hermon, 
Mass.  Lewis  is  on  the  right  path  to  become  a  respected  and  useful  citizen. 

With  this  issue  will  appear  a  photograph  and  a  little  biographical  sketch  of 
one  of  our  graduates.  We  rejoice  in  his  success  and  want  to  hear  from  others. 

Robert  Nash,  who  returned  from  his  home  at  Thurston,  Nebr.,  on  October 
15th,  stopped  off  for  a  few  days’  visit  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
has  entered  the  Lanston  Monotype  School. 

Alumni  Hall  was  opened  on  October  6th  (Anniversary  Day),  and  with  its 
cream  ceiling,  buff  walls,  and  fumed-oak  finish  woodwork,  it  needed  very  little 
decoration  to  make  the  appearance  of  the  interior  rich  and  beautiful. 

Daniel  Bird,  of  Munising,  Mich.,  writes:  “I  am  getting  along  very  well 
with  plenty  of  work,  which  I  enjoy  very  much.  My  work  keeps  me  busy, 
but  I  am  writing  to  let  you  know  that  I  haven’t  forgotten  Carlisle.” 

Work  on  Alumni  Hall  was  rushed  in  order  to  have  the  same  ready  by 
October  6th,  and  we  again  wish  to  extend  our  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the 
heads  of  departments  for  their  hearty  co-operation  in  making  our  opening  day 
a  complete  success. 

Lida  O.  Wheelock,  Class  ’13,  writes  that  she  is  employed  at  Truxton 
Canon  School,  Valentine,  Ariz.,  and  says  in  part:  “Cecelia  Swamp,  ex-student, 
is  also  working  here,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  inform  you  that  she  has  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  become  an  associate  member  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
She  is  one  of  the  many  ex-students  who  is  making  good.” 

Another  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  Indians  are  branching  out  away  from 
their  tribes  is  shown  by  the  following,  taken  from  the  letter  of  Mrs.  Mary 


Williams  Kennedy:  "My  husband  and  I  have  made  our  home  in  New  York 
City  for  the  past  six  years.  We  seem  to  like  the  busy  life,  but  it  is  more  on 
account  of  business  being  good  in  this  city,  where  we  can  make  our  own  living.” 

It  has  been  decided  to  postpone  the  formal  dedication  of  Alumni  Hall 
until  next  commencement,  when  a  large  gathering  of  graduates  and  ex-students 
are  expected  to  be  present.  The  hall  will  then  be  fully  completed.  The  pres¬ 
ent  porch  will  be  torn  down  and  a  spacious  one  erected.  Where  the  name 
“Leupp  Studio”  was  cut  in  stone  over  the  front  entrance  of  Alumni  Hall,  a 
green  sanded  frame  has  been  placed  with  the  following  inscription  in  gold  leaf 
lettering:  “Alumni  Hall.” 

Mark  Penoi,  Class  1896,  sends  in  $1.75  for  subscription  to  The  ARROW, 
RED  MAN,  and  dues  to  the  Alumni  Association,  and  says  in  part:  “I  have 
two  children  attending  public  school;  one  is  in  her  fourth  year  of  attendance  at 
school  and  the  other  in  her  second  year  and  they  can  stay  with  the  white  chil¬ 
dren.  I  still  stick  to  Gen.  Pratt’s  advice  to  all  of  us  who  attended  Carlisle  when 
he  was  in  charge  that  the  only  short  cut  to  civilization  and  good  citizenship  for 
the  Indian  race  is  through  the  public-school  system  and  its  close  association  with 
the  country’s  best  citizens.” 

Assistant  Commissioner  E.  B.  Meritt  sends  in  a  news  item  from  the  re¬ 
port  of  Mr.  Alexander  Johnson,  probate  attorney  for  the  Government  at  Ok¬ 
mulgee,  Okla.  Mr.  Johnson  in  his  report  of  work  for  June,  dated  June  9 
says:  “In  the  afternoon  I  was  occupied  in  the  Okmulgee  court  appearing  on 
behalf  of  the  full-blood  Indian  minors  in  the  case  of  Sam  Checote,  guardian  of 
his  children.  In  this  case  I  might  state  that  Sam  Checote  is  a  full-blood  In¬ 
dian,  well  educated,  having  graduated  from  Carlisle,  and  his  report  showed  his 
actions  those  of  an  ideal  guardian.” 

Mrs.  Mary  Williams  Kennedy,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Denny,  relates  in  detail 
the  sad  death  of  her  nephew,  Joseph  Jocks,  Class  1914.  On  Tuesday,  Octo¬ 
ber  6th  in  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Joseph  fell  from  a  high  building  on  which  he  was 
working  and  lived  only  two  hours  after  his  fall.  His  remains  were  taken  to 
Caughnawaga,  Quebec,  where  they  were  interred  at  the  home  of  his  father. 
Joseph  was  one  of  the  best  boys  that  ever  entered  Carlisle  as  a  student  and 
his  untimely  death  is  mourned  here  by  his  classmates  and  friends,  who  extend 
their  heart-felt  sympathy  to  his  bereaved  family. 

James  Mumblehead,  Class  1911,  manager  of  the  Oglala  Light,  Pine  Ridge 
S.  Dak.,  has  received  from  Secretary  C.  C.  Johns,  of  the  Nebraska  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  a  communication  part  of  which  follows:  “I  wish  to  say  right  here  that 
I  have  visited  many  shops  in  the  past  ten  years,  but  I  have  never  seen  as  clean 
and  as  neatly  kept  office  as  yours.  It  is  an  honor  to  the  printing  industry  to 
have  such  instructors  as  you,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  succeed  far  beyond 


CUSHMAN  BASKETBALL  TEAM 


DR.  OSCAR  DE  FOREST  DAVIS  ( Chippewa ) 

A  Carlisle  Graduate  Who  Is  Highly  Successful  in  the  Practice  of  His  Profession 
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your  fondest  dreams.  I  have  the  authority  through  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Nebraska  Press  Association  to  honor  you  with  an  honorary  membership 
in  this  association,  which  is  by  the  way  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  powerful 
organizations  in  the  country.” 

Boutonnieres  for  Delegates 

Mrs.  Marie  L.  B.  Baldwin,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  sends  the  following 
items  about  the  Society  of  American  Indians: 

The  Society  of  American  Indians  were  invited  by  the  Panama  Exposition, 
through  its  representative,  Mr.  H.  K.  Bassett,  to  hold  its  next  annual  conference 
at  quarters  provided  by  the  management  on  the  exposition  grounds  at  San 
Francisco. 

The  delegates  of  the  Society  of  American  Indians,  in  conference  at  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  October  6th  to  11th,  were  greeted  at  Music  Hall  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  on  Friday  by  beautiful  floral  decorations  and  a  boutonniere  to 
each  one  in  attendance,  the  compliments  of  Mrs.  Chas.  Hildreth,  who  resides 
at  Second  Lake  and  is  a  sister  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Wise,  superintendent  of  Haskell 
Institute,  who  attended  the  conference.  Mrs.  Hildreth’s  kindness  expressed 
by  the  compliment  was  deeply  appreciated. 

Carlisle  Graduate  Successful  in  His  Profession 

Dr.  Oscar  DeForest  Davis  is  a  Chippewa  Indian  from  the  White  Earth 
Reservation,  Minnesota,  and  graduated  from  Carlisle  in  1903,  working  from 
1903  to  1905  at  his  trade  of  printing,  which  he  learned  at  Carlisle. 

In  September,  1906,  Dr.  Davis  entered  the  dental  college  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  from  where  he  was  graduated  in  1909  and  immediately  opened  up 
a  suite  of  office  rooms  in  the  Donaldson  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where 
he  has  continously  practiced  dentistry  since.  The  Donaldson  Building  is  one 
of  the  finest  office  buildings  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  and  Dr.  Davis’s  offices 
are  well  equipped  and  elegantly  furnished.  It  may  be  appropriately  added  that 
only  moneyed  people  can  afford  to  patronize  Dr.  Davis.  The  writer  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  have  some  dental  work  done,  the  time  consumed  being  one-half  hour 
and  was  very  much  surprised  when  the  Doctor  informed  her  that  his  price  was 
$5.00  per  hour. 

Dr.  Davis  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  dental  society  work  which  has 
chiefly  to  do  with  professional  progress  and  improvement  in  all  dental  operations. 
He  served  two  terms  as  secretary  of  the  Minneapolis  Dental  Society,  and  also 
has  appeared  as  a  clinician  on  the  programs  of  State  and  National  dental  asso¬ 
ciations. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  Dr.  Davis  married,  and  a  visit  either  to  his  suite 
of  offices  or  his  cosy  five-room  bunglalow  is  convincing  proof  of  his  success 
and  prosperity.  Carlisle  is  proud  of  him. 
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Some  Questions  Answered 

Robert  R.  DePoe,  of  Orton,  Oreg.,  asks  the  following  questions:  “How  is 
the  home  office  of  the  Alumni  Association  helping  the  Indian  along?  What  is 
it  doing?  What  is  it  going  to  accomplish?  When  can  we  look  for  results?  Along 
what  lines  is  it  striving  to  accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  work?  Inasmuch 
as  these  inquiries  may  be  forthcoming  from  other  ex-students,  the  secretary’s 
answer  may  be  read  with  interest: 

Replying  to  your  question,  “How  is  the  Home  Office  helping  the  Indian 
along?”  would  say  that  we  are  getting  out  a  card  system  by  which  we  hope  to 
locate  every  student  who  has  ever  attended  this  school  and  get  in  touch  with 
them.  We  want  to  impress  the  fact  upon  them  that  their  Alma  Mater  is  still 
interested  in  their  welfare. 

"What  is  it  doing?”  It  is  doing  what  every  individual  or  organization  has 
to  do  first  before  they  can  become  useful  elements  in  the  life  of  any  community. 
It  is  establishing  a  firm  financial  basis.  So  far  as  the  circular  letter  is  concerned, 
in  a  financial  way  it  was  a  dismal  failure.  From  among  the  3,000  students 
this  letter  reached,  seven  responded  with  fees  and  donations.  Very  shortly  we 
will  issue  a  financial  statement  of  the  Association  for  publication.  This  will 
also  show  the  present  system  along  which  we  are  working. 

What  is  it  going  to  accomplish  ?”  This  question  has  been  covered  in  the 
first  and  second  answers. 

"When  can  we  look  for  results  ?”  The  Association  is  still  in  its  infancy  and 
we  do  not  expect  to  accomplish  the  work  set  forth  in  the  first  answer  in  less 
than  a  year  or  two. 

"Along  what  lines  is  it  striving  to  accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  work?” 
We  believe  that  we  can  reach  and  interest  more  students  by  a  publication  of 
our  own  than  in  any  other  way.  Whether  we  will  be  able  to  accomplish  this 
or  not  will  rest  entirely  with  the  returned  student.  As  yet,  we  have  not  taken 
up  the  matter  with  them,  but  if  there  are  a  sufficient  number  who  are  willing 
to  support  an  Alumni  magazine  by  subscribing  $1.00  per  annum,  we  will  launch 
this  movement.  Otherwise  we  will  continue  our  department  in  the  RED  Man. 


PLAY  THE  GAME 


Shakespeare  says:  “The  World’s  a  stage, 
Where  men  and  women  play,” 

Some  folks  think  life’s  a  game, 

A  struggle  night  and  day. 

To  me,  life  but  a  game  appears, 

And  my  ambitious  aim 
Is  not  a  grandstand  seat  to  hold, 

But  just  to  play  the  game. 

Yes,  play  the  game  for  all  it’s  worth 
Obeying  all  the  rules; 

For  they  who  break  them  purposely, 

Are  merely  knaves  or  fools. 

Don’t  be  a  looker  on  in  life 

The  idler  gains  no  fame, 

The  only  man  who's  worth  his  salt 
Is  he  who  plays  the  game. 

There’s  room  for  all  upon  the  field, 

And  every  one  may  score, 

And  when  the  game  of  life  is  done, 

Each  his  reward  may  draw. 

So  don’t  stand  by  and  lose  your  chance, 

Or  yours  will  be  the  blame. 

Don’t  let  one  slip  discourage  you, 

Get  in  and  PLAY  THE  GAME. 


THE  MENTOR 
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DE  truth  is 
a  burnm’ 
lamp,  but  some 
folks  put  it  out 
by  too  much 
trimmin’  er  der 
wick 
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Press  Comments 


The  Indian's  Contribution  to  the 
Art  of  America 


Soldier  Friend  of  the  Indian 


cm 

The  Fair  at  Shiprock 


Shikellamy — Indian  Chieftain 


(HE  highest  faculty  of  mind  is  the  construc¬ 
tive  faculty — the  faculty  that  builds. 

A  man  who  builds  an  industry  must  be 
a  strong  man.  The  man  that  builds  is  not 
to  be  feared.  He  is  helping  to  organize 
the  world  for  our  benefit,  and  he  is  keep¬ 
ing  our  building  faculties  in  practice.  The 
trouble  with  the  old  and  narrower  culture  was  that  it  was 
receptive  rather  than  constructive. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  history,  we  produced  men  of 
a  very  broad  culture — a  culture  that  had  the  quality  of 
constructiveness.  Jefferson  was  such  a  man.  Dr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  was  such  a  man.  Theirs  was,  like  ours,  a 
building  era.  Q  Men,  then,  built  government  rather  than 
industries.  But  there  was  a  similarity  of  activity  then  and 
now,  and  a  largeness  of  mind  characterized  both  periods. 

Later,  there  came  a  time  when  the  dominant  type  of 
the  cultivated  man  in  the  United  States  was  a  college  pro¬ 
fessor,  or  a  literary  man  or  preacher.  Along  with  them, 
and  after  them  came  the  professional  scholar,  who  despised 
practical  life.  He  had  slight  knowledge  of  men.  His 
judgment  was  not  always  sound.  This  we  might  call  our 
pedantic  era.  A  cultivated  man  of  the  pedantic  era  was 
not  a  building  man.  He  acquired  learning,  and  he  did 
little  else.  Nor  was  he  interesting,  and  it  is  hard  to  call 
an  uninteresting  man  cultivated. 

The  third  era  is  our  own  time  of  industrialism.  We 
have  the  pedant  yet;  for  a  man  may  become  a  scholar,  a 
specialist,  by  sheer  industry.  We  make  them  by  machin¬ 
ery,  both  in  our  own  universities  and  abroad.  But,  when 
we  have  a  cultivated  man  at  all  in  our  industrial  era,  he  is 
more  like  the  men  of  our  first  constructive  epoch  than  he 
is  like  the  pedant.  Industry  calls  into  action  the  construc¬ 
tive  qualities,  as  statecraft  called  them  into  action  a  cen¬ 
tury  or  more  ago. 


The  cultivated  man,  in  a  perfected,  democratic  indus¬ 
trial  life,  will  be  the  most  widely  and  sanely  cultivated 
man  that  has  been  evolved. 

His  chief  interest  will  be  in  the  present;  and  the  great 
forces  of  our  industrial  time  will  make  him  saner,  broader, 
better  and  wiser. —  JValtet  H.  Page. 
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GABE  E.  PARKER  ( Choctaw ) 

Newly  Appointed  Superintendent  for  Five  Civilized  Tribes 


Gabe  E.  Parker:  An  Appreciation: 

By  Oscar  H.  Lipps. 


abe  E.  Parker,  Register  of  the  Treasury,  was  today 
nominated  for  superintendent  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  in  Oklahoma.  His  name  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  this  afternoon. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  positions  in  the  Indian 
Service.  It  pays  $5,000,  while  the  office  of  Register  of 
the  Treasury  pays  $4,000.  Mr.  Parker  is  expected  to  leave  Wash¬ 
ington  at  once  and  assume  the  new  duties  by  the  1st  of  January. 

Mr.  Parker  is  a  Choctaw  Indian,  thirty-six  years  old,  and  has 
been  in  the  Indian  Service  for  more  than  twelve  years,  and  has  been 
rated  as  one  of  its  most  efficient  workers.  He  was  not  a  candidate 
in  any  way  for  the  office.  There  were  twenty  candidates. 

Mr.  Parker  was  selected  because  of  “pre-eminent  qualification 
for  the  position  and  superior  equipment,”  according  to  a  high  official, 
who  believes  that  the  appointment  will  prove  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  made  in  this  branch  of  the  Interior  Department. 

Mr.  Parker  is  not  a  full-blood  Indian.  He  is  about  quarter 
blood  and  has  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  all  movements  for  the 
development  of  the  American  Indian. —  Washington  ( D .  C .)  Star 
(Dec.  21,  1914). 

His  name  is  not  Gabriel — just  plain  Gabe — and  he  does  not  blow 
a  trumpet.  I  first  met  him  five  years  ago  while  I  was  in  Oklahoma, 
under  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  reorganizing  the 
schools  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  He  was  superintendent 
of  Armstrong  Academy,  a  boarding  school  for  Choctaw  boys.  In 
forming  my  estimate  of  him  I  studied  him  as  an  administrative 
school  officer  studies  the  man  whom  he  is  considering  for  appoint¬ 
ment  as  the  head  of  an  educational  institution.  No  superintendents 
were  to  be  retained  in  those  schools  who  were  not  in  every  respect 
thought  to  be  well  qualified  for  their  positions.  Only  persons  of  un¬ 
doubted  integrity,  of  exemplary  personal  habits,  and  of  high  ideals 
were  to  be  considered  for  appointment.  After  several  months  ac¬ 
quaintance,  personal  observation  and  investigation,  Gabe  Parker  was 
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found  to  measure  up  fully  to  all  these  requirements.  The  records 
of  four  subsequent  years  of  service  as  superintendent  of  Armstrong 
Academy  fully  justifies  my  estimate  of  him  both  as  a  man  and  as  an 
executive  officer. 

Those  friends  of  the  Indian  who  may  have  entertained  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  Administration  with  respect  to 
changing  the  old  order  in  the  affairs  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
may  now  banish  all  fears  and  forebodings.  Gabe  Parker  is  a  man 
of  backbone  and  ability.  Moreover,  he  is  a  man  of  ideals  and  he  has  a 
conscience.  He  fully  realizes  the  great  responsibilities  of  his  new 
position  and  he  may  be  depended  upon  to  do  his  duty,  and 
to  maintain  the  same  high  standard  of  integrity  and  efficiency 
that  has  characterized  the  administration  of  his  predecessors  in 
office.  He  was  not  an  applicant  for  the  position  of  Superintendent 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  He  does  not  owe  his  appointment 
to  any  set  of  politicians  or  to  others  who  might  feel  sufficiently 
familiar  with  him  to  dictate  what  the  policies  of  his  administration 
shall  be.  He  goes  into  office  a  free  man  and  with  the  courage  of 
his  own  convictions.  And  Gabe  Parker  has  convictions;  he  pos¬ 
sesses  courage  and  personality  plus. 

And  here,  brother  pedagogue,  is  my  hand.  I’m  betting  that 
you’ll  make  good. 


$r este  Comments 


INDIANS  of  Canada,  according  to  a  report  from  Ottawa,  have 
sent  to  the  government  formal  declarations  of  allegiance  to  the 
British  king,  offers  of  their  service  of  arms  and  a  money  contribu¬ 
tion  amounting  to  $13,000.  This  is  a  rather  remarkable  manifesta¬ 
tion,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  race  that  has  been  conquered  and 
dispossessed  of  a  great  continent.  It  bears  witness  to  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  a  kindly  paternalism  which  has  been  extended  over  them 
for  several  generations.  Canada’s  relations  with  the  Indians  has 
been  very  peaceful  as  compared  with  our  own.  Her  many  tribes, 
generally  speaking,  are  less  warlike  by  nature  than  the  western 
tribes  of  the  United  States.  The  few  hostilities  that  have  occurred 
in  Canada  have  been  strictly  local  and  of  short  duration.  The  Reil 
rebellion,  which  occurred  in  1885,  was  the  last  incident  of  a  serious 
nature  and  that  was  quickly  suppressed. 

Following  the  war  of  the  revolution  in  which  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  made  allies  of  the  Iroquois  tribes  of  New  York  and  the 
Indians  of  the  Ohio  valley,  a  considerable  number  of  Iroquois  took 
refuge  in  Canada  fearing  harsh  reprisals  from  the  Americans.  They 
were  given  lands  and  helped  to  subsistence  and  education.  The 
Canadian  Indians  of  the  northwest  have  for  many  years  subsisted 
themselves  largely  by  fur  trading  with  the  Hudson  Bay  and  North¬ 
west  companies.  Generally  they  regarded  the  British  government 
as  their  friend  and  protector.  During  the  long  dispute  over  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Oregon  territory  the  Indians  of  that  region  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  British  government  and  harassed  and  massacred 
missionaries  and  traders  of  the  United  States  who  had  moved  into 
that  region.  It  was  during  this  excitement  that  Fort  Walla  Walla, 
Washington,  received  a  savage  visitation  and  Marcus  Whitman  was 
one  of  the  victims  of  the  massacre. 

The  total  Indian  population  of  Canada  is  only  about  100,000. 
Several  of  the  northwestern  tribes  are  in  almost  as  primitive  a  state 
as  at  the  time  of  the  discovery.  They  speak  a  mixed  dialect  of 
French,  English,  and  Indian  and  as  a  rule  are  skilled  trappers  and 
hunters  and  peaceful  traders.  Their  contribution  of  $13,000  is  a 
widow’s  mite  in  proportion,  but  relatively  it  is  very  generous  for  the 
most  of  the  Canadian  Indians  are  very  poor.  Their  tender  of  their 
service  of  arms  is  equally  generous  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
its  sincerity.  A  small  number  of  civilized  Indians  of  the  United 
States  volunteered  for  service  in  the  civil  war  and  proved  good  sol- 


diers,  but  it  would  be  a  surprising  thing  to  see  the  250, 000  American 
Indians  of  the  United  States  offer  their  services  to  the  nation  in  a 
mass  for  defensive  warfare  or  declare  their  loyalty.  It  would 
furnish  another  surprise  to  Germany  should  a  regiment  or  two  of 
Canadian  Indians  be  brought  into  the  fury  to  add  variety.  Under 
competent  leadership  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  efficiency  as 
fighters  and  scouts  and  of  their  ability  to  endure  hardships.  A 
battalion  of  blanket  Indians  in  war  bonnets  and  war  paint,  charging 
with  war-whoops  would  add  a  picturesque  touch  to  the  war  and  en¬ 
liven  the  dull  grind  in  which  the  opposing  armies  are  now  engaged. 
— Detroit  News. 


^JpHE  Carlisle  Indian  School,  the  famous  Pennsylvania  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  training  of  the  aborigine,  is  undergoing  some  radi¬ 
cal  and  probably  beneficial  changes. 

It  has  been  decided  to  abolish  the  Business  Department  and  to 
discontinue  the  tinsmithing  and  carrirge-making  trades,  and  to 
establish  in  lieu  of  these,  thorough,  practical  courses  in  domestic 
science  and  agriculture. 

The  Carlisle  Arrow,  a  weekly  publication  issued  during  the 
school  year  by  the  Indian  students  of  the  institution,  commenting 
on  these  changes  in  a  recent  number,  said: 

“While  the  carriage-making  and  tin-smithing  trades  have  served 
a  useful  propose  at  Carlisle,  the  day  is  past  when  any  large  number 
of  Indian  boys  can  follow  these  trades  with  profit. 

“Besides,  in  order  to  lengthen  out  and  strengthen  the  present 
courses,  it  was  necessary  to  discontinue  some  of  the  less  important 
trades.  As  between  shorthand,  tin-smithing  and  carriage-making 
and  definite  and  systematic  instruction  in  the  more  practical  subjects 
of  domestic  science,  agriculture,  etc.,  for  Indian  boys  and  girls,  it  is 
evident  that  the  latter  are  far  more  essential.” 

To  get  the  Indian  on  the  soil — his  own  soil — and  to  teach  him 
how  to  raise  food  products  is  one  of  the  ambitions  that  can  be  enter¬ 
tained  by  any  true  friend  of  the  race. 

t^le  increasing  population  of  the  country  and  the  enormous 
added  demand  for  food  products,  an  Indian  farmer  can  obtain 
infinitely  more  advantage  from  his  acres  than  he  can  from  a  trade. 

n  these  latter  occupations,  he  meets  competition  of  the  most 
aggressive  kind,  trained  to  the  limit  of  perfection  and  with  a  certain 
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handiness  for  tools  that  comes  to  a  race  that  has  been  manufacturing 
for  centuries  while  the  Indian  has  been  living  the  free  life  of  the 
outdoors. 

As  a  farmer,  the  Indian  is  equal  to  the  white  man — perhaps  bet¬ 
ter.  As  a  cattle-raiser,  he  should  be  eminently  successful.  Not 
only  would  he  benefit  in  both  these  pursuits  financially  but  physi¬ 
cally  and  mentally  as  well. 

Indians  have  succeeded  in  tin-smithing,  carriage-making,  and  as 
shorthand  writers.  However,  if  the  wishes  of  the  students  were 
consulted,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  they  would  be  almost 
a  unit  in  demanding  instructions  in  domestic  science  and  agricul¬ 
ture. — Seattle  Times. 

A  PURSE  of  $53,  saved  in  pennies  earned  by  the  making  and 
sale  of  bead  work,  was  turned  over  to  the  local  agent  for  the 
Red  Cross  Society  by  the  Indian  orphan  children  of  Bacone  Col- 
lege.  They  requested  that  the  money  be  spent  to  aid  the  Belgian 
refugees.  The  children  themselves  started  the  fund  and  practiced 
self-denial  for  three  weeks. — New  York  World. 


THE  decrease  of  Indians  and  the  increase  of  halfbreeds  are  two 
of  the  startling  facts  brought  out  by  the  thirteenth  census.  Of 
the  265,683  persons  classed  as  Indians  only  56.5  per  cent,  are  full 
bloods,  35.2  per  cent,  are  mixtures  mostly  with  whites,  and  8.4  per 
cent,  undetermined  mixtures. 

“We  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  number  of  true  Indians  was 
increasing,  but  now  we  find  not  only  that  they  are  decreasing,  but 
at  a  rate  which  means  ultimate  extinction,”  says  the  editor  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Medicine,  commenting  on  the  census.  “Here  is  a  medical 
problem  of  extreme  interest.  It  has  been  estimated  that  when 
Columbus  arrived  there  were  only  about  300,000  Indians  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  as  they  were  widely  scattered  and  needed  much  land  for  hunt¬ 
ing'.  We  took  away  their  subsistence  and  therefore  had  to  feed 
them,  yet  only  about  150,000  survive. 

“Tasmanians  disappeared  completely  as  a  result  of  the  injurious 
factors  of  civilization  harmless  to  us,  and  the  Hawaiians  have 
already  become  a  negligible  factor  in  the  new  population  of  their 
island  home,  but  we  fondly  believed  that  no  such  fate  was  in  store 
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for  our  Indians.  We  have  fed  them,  clothed  them,  housed  them, 
educated  them,  moralized  them,  vaccinated  them,  kept  them  from 
whisky  and  protected  them  from  every  known  adversity,  and  yet 
they  melt  away,  whereas  they  thrived  so  greatly  under  privations 
and  occasional  famines  that  constant  warfare  was  necessary  to  kill 
off  the  surplus. 

“It  is  a  question  of  physiology  which  our  physiologists  have 
strangely  neglected.  We  must  now  realize  that  a  physique  evolved 
for  savage  life  is  somehow  unfit  to  live  in  civilization.  The  type 
is  out  of  place  and  cannot  be  set  back  to  an  environment  fit  for  it, 
and  perhaps  we  cannot  create  an  artificial  one. 

“  The  fate  of  the  mixed  bloods  will  probably  be  the  same,  in  spite 
of  apparent  vigor  of  the  present  stock.  Such  hybrid  types  never 
have  survived  if  the  two  parent  types  were  widely  different.” — Buffalo 
News. 

THAT  the  Montauk  Indians  have  disintegrated  and  exist  no 

longer,  formed  the  basis  of  the  decision  of  the  Appellate 
Division  in  the  appeal  of  Wyandank  Pharaoh,  chief  and  head  of  the 
Montauk  Tribe  of  Indians,  vs.  Jane  Ann  and  Mary  Benson,  execu¬ 
tors,  etc.,  and  others. 

The  appeal  was  on  questions  of  law  and  facts  from  a  judgment 
of  the  Special  Term,  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  tribe  in  a  tract 
of  about  4,200  acres  of  Montauk  Point. 

“In  the  absence  of  express  statutory  authority,”  wrote  Justice 
Burr,  “no  action  will  lie  in  the  courts  of  this  State  in  the  name  of 
any  tribe  of  Indians,  nor  in  the  name  of  any  Indian  a  member  of 
such  tribe  suing  in  behalf  of  himself  and  all  others  similarly 
situated.  The  judgment  was  affirmed. — New  York  American. 

T^HE  great  prevalence  of  all  forms  of  tuberculosis  among  the 

Alaskan  Indians,  as  proved  by  a  report  by  Dr.  Emil  Krulish, 
is  explained  by  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
as  follows: 

Tuberculosis  is  a  comparatively  new  infection  among  Indians, 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  benevolent  paleface  along  with  firewater 
and  certain  other  blessings  of  civilization.  Among  these  blessings 
must  probably  also  be  accounted  scarlet  fever,  measles,  influenza, 
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whooping  cough  and  diphtheria.  Not  yet  possessing  the  racial  im¬ 
munity  which  it  takes  many  generations  to  acquire,  the  poor  Indian 
suffers  from  them  in  greater  degree  than  does  the  white  and  more 
frequently  dies  of  them.  Then  there  are  the  overcrowding  and 
the  unsanitary  conditions  prevailing  in  most  of  the  homes  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  sufferers;  while  at  least  this  much  good  arises  from  their 
misfortune  that  after  the  disease  is  well  developed  in  them  its  prog¬ 
ress  (unless  they  are  well  cared  for)  is  rapid,  and  death  removes 
what  would  otherwise  remain  a  menacing  focus  of  infection.” 

Tuberculosis  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  dying  out  of  the 
Indians  all  over  North  America. — New  York  World. 


’T'HE  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  make  “dry’’  territory 
of  400,000  acres  of  the  old  Yankton  Indian  Reservation  recently 
opened  for  settlement  in  South  Dakota  was  upheld  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  in  upholding  the  conviction  of  Sam  B.  Perrin 
for  sales  of  liquor  in  drug  stores  at  Dante,  S.  D.  The  case  is  re¬ 
garded  as  establishing  a  precedent  for  lands  ceded  by  Indians  under 
such  “dry”  agreements. 

wm m - >- 

'T'HE  Canadian  Government  has  been  hearing  from  its  Indian 
reservations,  and  the  message  sent  by  the  tribesman  must  be 
gratifying.  They  are  assuredly  interesting  as  an  evidence  of  that 
spirit  of  loyalty  which  has  been  so  amazingly  characteristic  of  the 
far-sundered  fragments  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  present  crisis. 

Chief  Shot  Both  Sides  and  Ermine  Horses  of  the  Blood  Indians 
sends  $1,000  from  the  tribal  funds  as  a  “tangible  expression  of  their 
desire  that  Great  Britain  may  ever  remain  the  guardian  of  the  weak 
and  the  arbiter  of  the  world’s  peace.” 

The  Manitoulin  Island  Indians  send  $2,000  “toward  defraying  the 
enormous  expenses  of  the  war  in  which  our  Great  Father  the  King 
is  at  present  engaged.” 

There  is  a  touch  of  dignity  and  independent  spirit  in  the  message 
that  goes  with  $1,500  from  the  Six  Nations,  who  desire  their  gift  to 
speak  for  “the  alliance  existing  between  the  Six  Nations  Indians 
and  the  British  Crown.” 

The  Black  Feet  band  sends  $1,200  “for  our  country  and  her  allies”; 
Chief  Big  Belly  and  Councilor  Big  Wolf  of  the  Sarcees  chip  in 
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$500.  But  the  most  interesting  contribution  is  from  the  Temiska- 


ming  band,  that  sends  $1,000  “to  assist  in  alleviating  the  misery 
caused  by  the  European  conflict,  especially  throughout  the  Bel¬ 
gian  country.” 

That  is  pretty  good  for  the  Indians.  Temiskaming  is  a  long  way 
back  from  civilization.  The  red  man  still  roams  his  forest,  lives  on 
the  fish  he  catches  in  the  many  lakes  and  streams  and  follows  closely 
the  customs  of  his  forefathers,  but  Belgium’s  plight  has  appealed 
to  his  savage  sympathies,  and  $1,000  from  the  tribal  treasury  is  a 
generous  gift  to  a  people  of  whom  he  never  heard  until  a  fewweeks 
ago. — Chicago  Post. 


/\  MONG  the  great  Indians  many,  including  the  most  powerful, 
f*-  were  the  advocates  of  peace.  We  see  now  in  an  interesting 
periodical  published  by  the  Indian  boys  of  the  Carlisle  school  a 
quotation  from  a  great  fighter  and  thinker,  the  Indian  Chief  Joseph. 
He  said: 

“I  am  tired  of  fighting. 

Our  chiefs  are  killed. 

The  old  men  are  all  dead. 

It  is  cold  and  we  have  no  blankets.  The  little 
children  are  freezing  to  death.  Hear  me,  my 
chiefs;  my  heart  is  sick  and  sad.  From  where 
the  sun  now  stands  I  will  fight  no  more  forever  !” 

When  shall  we  hear  talk  like  this  from  the  fighting  white  savages 
of  Europe? 

Their  chiefs  are  killed  in  hundreds  and  in  thousands,  and  their 

young  men  are  dead.  Soon  it  will  be  cold,  already  the  children  are 
suffering  hunger. 

What  a  rebuke  to  modern  civilization  you  see  in  these  words  of 

the  old  Indian:  “From  where  the  sun  now  stands,  I  will  fight  no 
more  forever !” 

When  will  the  men  that  call  themselves  civilized  utter  those 
words  and  mean  them? — Boston  American. 


GENERAL  HUGH  L.  SCOTT,  Soldier  Friend  of  the  Indiai 


THE  "SHIP  ROCK" — NAVAJO  RESERVATION,  NEW  MEXICO 


General  Hugh  L.  Scott:  Soldier 
Friend  of  the  Indian: 

From  the  New  York  Post. 

HERE  has  recently  been  appointed  to  the  office 
of  chief  of  staff  of  the  United  States  Army  a  man 
with  a  heart  for  the  under  dog.  Indian,  Cuban, 
Filipino,  and  American  have  joined  in  unstinted 
praise  of  his  sense  of  justice  and  his  love  of  hu¬ 
manity.  To  him  the  American  people  owe,  as 
much  as  to  any  other  one  man  living,  enduring  peace  with  the 
American  Indian,  and  even  the  approach  to  civilization  on  the 
part  of  the  savage  Moros.  Although  a  soldier,  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  has  been  passed  officially  in  avoiding  war,  and  to-day  even  the 
fighting  men  of  the  army  have  nothing  but  praise  for  General 
Hugh  L.  Scott,  the  chief  of  staff. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  man  can  serve  his  country  for  forty- 
four  years,  actually  save  the  lives  of  his  comrades,  perform  the 
most  meritorious  duty  on  the  field  of  battle,  suffer  severe  wounds, 
and  keep  his  country  from  innumerable  clashes  of  arms  with  prim¬ 
itive  peoples,  and  yet  receive  no  greater  reward  than  the  commen¬ 
dation  of  his  superior  officers.  Perhaps  no  man  in  the  United 
States  to-day  has  received  so  many  just  tributes  in  words  only  as 
General  Scott.  Until  his  recent  promotion  as  chief  of  staff,  how¬ 
ever,  not  even  his  colleagues  in  the  army  have  ever  believed  that 
he  had  received  a  reward  commensurate  with  his  services  to  his 
country.  A  sketch  of  General  Scott,  therefore,  will  not  develop  a 
hero  resplendent  with  medals  of  honor  and  other  insignia  of  un¬ 
usual  merit,  but  it  will  develop  a  case  in  which  it  will  be  plainly 
demonstrated  that  the  feeling  in  the  army  that  his  rewardjwas  too 
long  withheld  is  a  just  one. 

As  soldier,  administrator,  scientist,  and  man,  General  Scott  has 
won  for  himself  in  his  long  service  the  reputation  of  being  “one  of 
the  most  efficient  and  capable  all-around  officers”  in  the  army. 
The  quotation  is  from  an  official  letter  written  by  Brig.  Gen.  Wil¬ 
liam  Ludlow,  whose  Adjutant  General  Scott  was  in  Cuba  in  1899. 
His  appreciation  of  the  services  of  General  Scott  is  corroborated 
not  only  by  many  general  officers  of  the  army  who  have  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  observe  his  work  personally,  but  also  by  Secretaries  of 
War,  and  even  by  Presidents,  who  have  had  occasion  to  employ 
his  peculiar  and  valuable  capabilities  on  special  missions.  For  be  it 
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known  General  Scott  has  been  the  last  resort  of  the  Government  in 
all  Indian  troubles  in  recent  years,  and  he  has  yet  to  fail  in  a 
mission  of  peace.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  his  service  in  the  army 
which  has  given  him  the  name  of  being  one  of  its  most  humane 
soldiers. 

At  the  outset  of  General  Scott’s  military  career  there  appears  on 
record  this  entry,  which  well  illustrates  this  point.  It  reads: 

“Recommended  for  honorable  mention  for  preventing  outrage 
from  being  committed  by  Indians  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  some 
of  their  children,  January,  1891.” 

A  few  days  later  he  was  again  commended  in  general  orders  as 
follows: 

“Commended  for  energy,  courage,  and  good  judgment  displayed 
in  settlement  of  a  threatened  difficulty  with  Indians  of  the  Kiowa, 
Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma,  January 
14-18,  1891.” 

A  Soldier  Who  Avoids  Trouble. 

TT  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  time  a  great  religious  fervor  was 

sweeping  over  the  Indians  of  the  Western  prairies,  giving  rise 
to  “ghost  dances”  and  other  manifestations  threatening  serious  trou¬ 
ble.  It  was  believed  by  the  Indians  that  the  Saviour  was  coming 
back  to  earth  as  the  red  man’s  Saviour,  having  been  slain  as  the 
white  man’s  Saviour  on  His  first  appearance.  The  Indians  believed 
that  the  return  would  be  gradual,  and  they  evolved  the  theory  that 
the  return  would  be  similar  to  the  approach  of  an  immense  glacier 
which  would  eventually  sweep  the  white  man  into  the  sea.  The 
battle  of  Wounded  Knee  Creek  had  already  been  fought,  and  the 
Indians  generally  were  in  an  ugly  mood. 

At  this  period  General  Scott,  then  a  lieutenant,  was  stationed  in 
Oklahoma  in  charge  of  eight  Indian  tribes.  His  demonstrated 
aptitude  for  handling  situations  of  this  kind  was  never  better 
illustrated.  Acting  upon  his  advice,  General  Wesley  Merritt,  who 
was  in  command  in  that  section,  made  no  attempt  to  disarm  the 
Indians,  although  there  were  plenty  of  panic-stricken  officers  and 
civilians  to  offer  counter  advice.  In  the  meantime,  Lieut.  Scott 
mingled  with  the  Indians  constantly,  learned  their  plans,  counseled 
with  the  head  men  whenever  necessary,  and  finally  brought  order 
out  of  chaos,  without  firing  a  shot  or  making  a  threat.  General 
Merritt,  in  recent  years,  said  that  the  services  of  General  Scott  on 
that  occasion  in  avoiding  trouble  could  never  be  sufficiently  recog- 
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nized.  The  characteristic  of  avoiding  trouble  wherever  possible, 
particularly  with  primitive  peoples,  has  graced  General  Scott’s  rec¬ 
ord,  not  only  among  American  Indians,  but  in  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines. 

General  Scott  came  honestly  by  those  attributes  as  a  soldier  and 
a  man  which  stand  out  most  prominently  on  his  record.  His  grand¬ 
father  and  father  before  him  were  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Both  died  when  he  was  a  young  boy.  The  hero  of  his 
boyish  dreams  was  his  uncle,  David  Hunter,  who  achieved  enviable 
fame  as  a  major-general  in  the  Union  army  in  the  Civil  War. 
Young  Scott  was  much  under  his  uncle’s  influence  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  it  was  through  him,  naturally,  that  he  secured  his 
appointment  to  a  cadetship  at  West  Point  in  1871.  At  the  time  of 
his  appointment  young  Scott  was  living  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where 
his  grandfather,  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  “the  great  theologian,”  to 
quote  James  McCosh,  former  president  of  Princeton  University, 
“has  helped  to  make  Princeton  famous.”  Into  the  army  Scott  car¬ 
ried  the  high  principles  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  and  officers 
of  the  army  to-day  say  of  him  that  “he  is  one  of  the  cleanest  men 
who  ever  wore  the  uniform  of  the  United  States.” 

If  the  profession  of  General  Scott  maybe  said  to  have  been  for¬ 
tuitously  chosen  as  a  result  of  the  change  of  influence  over  him  in 
his  youth,  his  subsequent  career,  which  has  led  him  to  be  recognized 
as  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  on  American  Indians,  if  not 
the  greatest,  was  certainly  so.  To-day  he  knows  more  about  the 
Indian  sign  language  than  any  other  white  man,  more  about  the 
Indian  character,  and  he  has  taken  rank  with  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  among  the  primitive  peoples  as  “father”  to  them. 


Mastering  the  Indian  Mind. 

AT  THE  outset  of  his  career  in  the  army,  Lieutenant  Scott,  fresh 
from  West  Point,  was  placed  in  contactwiththe  Indians.  Inthe 
Nez  Perce  campaign  of  1877,  he  not  only  displayed  unusual  quali¬ 
ties  as  a  soldier  of  resource  and  courage,  but,  as  one  inspired,  he 
evinced  and  developed  an  interest  in  the  red  man  on  the  side  of 
peace  which  has  probably  prevented  more  Indian  wars  in  this 
country  than  have  since  been  fought.  In  this  compaign  he  secured 
a  transfer  to  troops  operating  with  a  company  of  Crow  scouts  under 
Lieutenant  Doan,  who  were  seeking  to  locate  and  intercept  a  band 
of  Nez  Perce  in  Montana.  This  band  had  escaped  General 
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Howard,  operating  west  of  the  mountains.  He  remained  with  the 
Crows  throughout  the  summer,  and  returned  to  his  regiment  im¬ 
bued  with  the  idea  of  mastering  the  Indian  mind.  During  the 
winter  he  was  stationed  at  Fort  A.  Lincoln  in  Dakota  Territory  in 
charge  of  a  large  number  of  prisoners  of  war.  It  was  remarked  at 
that  time  that  if  Lieutenant  Scott  could  not  be  found  on  duty  or  in 
his  own  quarters,  he  was  “sure  to  be  found  with  the  Indians.” 
He  put  in  all  his  spare  time  with  the  “head  men,”  studying  the 
Indian  character  and  learning  their  sign  language.  Naturally  quite 
taciturn  and  and  sympathetic,  Lieutenant  Scott  soon  achieved  an 
unusual  hold  on  his  proteges.  For  hours  at  a  time  he  would  sit  in 
their  tepees  and  listen  to  their  talk.  In  1878  he  was  sent  to  Fort 
Totten,  on  Devil’s  Lake,  North  Dakota,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  Sioux  Indians,  and  there  he  continued  his  study 
of  the  Indians  and  became  a  fairly  expert  sign  talker. 

A  letter  written  by  Brig.-Gen.  E.  A.  Garlington,  present 
Inspector-General  of  the  army  and  a  classmate  of  General  Scott  at 
West  Point,  is  of  official  record  with  reference  to  the  services  of 
the  letter  at  Fort  A.  Lincoln.  After  describing  the  situation  among 
the  Indians  as  “delicate,”  General  Garlington  said  of  him: 

“He  spent  nearly  all  his  time  when  not  on  duty  in  the  Indian 
village,  became  well  acquainted  with  the  head  men,  won  their  con¬ 
fidence  and  esteem.  On  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  visit  to  the  camp 
White  Bear  told  him  that  as  soon  as  night  came,  the  entire  village 
would  depart  for  the  Yellowstone,  leaving  their  lodges  standing.” 
After  “adroitly”  learning  all  about  the  movement,  Captain  Scott  re¬ 
ported  what  he  had  learned  to  Gen.  S.  D.  Sturgis,  his  superior  officer. 
Through  Captain  Scott  he  talked  to  them  in  the  sign  language,  and 
later  through  an  Indian  interpreter,  who  confirmed  all  Captain 
Scott  had  reported.  General  Garlington’s  letter  concluded: 

The  adroitness  of  Captain  Scott  and  his  prompt  action  in  this 
emergency  enabled  dispositions  to  be  made  which  prevented  an 
outbreak  and  possibly  a  long  Indian  war,  for  which  he  deserves 
great  credit,  and  if  it  is  not  already  a  matter  of  record  in  the  De¬ 
partment,  it  should  be  made  so.” 

Subsequently,  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  Captain  Scott  had  charge  of  the 
Geronimo  band  of  Apache  Indians,  “the  meanest  band  of  Indians 
in  the  United  States,”  according  to  General  Nelson  A.  Miles  At 
the  time  of  their  transfer  from  Alabama  to  Oklahoma,  in  1912  there 
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was  grave  apprehension  among  the  officials  charged  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  transfer,  that  Geronimo  and  his  band  might  escape  to 
Arizona  and  cause  another  Indian  outbreak.  Speaking  of  Captain 
Scott’s  work,  General  Miles  said: 

“Captain  Scott  was  selected  by  me  for  this  most  important  duty,  the 
intelligent  and  faithful  performance  of  which  was  of  so  much  im¬ 
portance  to  the  country.  Had  trouble  occurred,  which  was  con¬ 
stantly  predicted,  and  which  would  have  been  possible  under  a  less 
able  and  faithful  officer,  it  would  have  been  a  serious  reflection,  not 
only  on  the  War  Department  that  had  authorized  this  movement, 
but  upon  the  military  authorities  who  recommended  it.  After  many 
years  of  service,  disregarding  personal  interest  (he  had  at  the  time 
opportunities  for  other  stations  more  desirable  and  lucrative)  he 
remained  constantly  with  these  Indians,  and  succeeded  in  safely 
leading  them  in  the  pursuits  of  peace  and  civilization,  and  left  them 
in  a  very  prosperous  condition.” 

In  connection  with  the  work,  the  influence  of  General  Scott  over 
these  Indians,  who  reposed  their  faith  in  him,  brought  to  Geronimo 
probably  the  greatest  humiliation  of  his  life.  In  telling  the  story 
afterwards,  General  Scott  asserted  that  the  only  rude  act  he  had  ever 
seen  perpetrated  in  more  than  100  Indian  councils  had  Geronimo 
for  the  victim.  After  having  delivered  to  the  Indians  on  this 
occasion  a  special  message  from  the  “Great  White  Father  at  Wash¬ 
ington,”  in  this  instance  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Geronimo,  who  has 
always  been  regarded  by  General  Scott  as  the  meanest  man  he  ever 
met,  arose  to  reply.  Led  by  General  Scott  to  view  things  in  a  different 
light  than  had  been  inspired  by  Geronimo,  the  younger  members 
of  the  tribe  evinced  their  change  of  heart  by  grasping  Geronimo’s 
coat-tails  and  seating  him  unceremoniously,  in  his  chair.  From 
that  time  on  Geronimo  had  no  influence  over  the  members  of  his 
band  and  was  practically  ostracized  by  them,  and  the  probability  of 
further  trouble  disappeared. 

When  the  War  Department  evolved  the  plan  of  incorporating 
Indian  troops  into  the  army,  Lieutenant  Scott  was  placed  in  charge. 
The  enlisted  Indians  were  the  rawest  recruits  who  ever  stood  up 
before  an  army  officer.  Most  of  them  were  blanket  Indians. 
What  he  was  able  to  do  with  them  is  evidenced  by  the  official  records 
of  the  War  Department.  One  entry  says: 

“  The  Indian  troop  (L,  Seventh  Cavalry),  commanded  by  Lieut. 


Scott,  does  remarkably  well.  This  troop  has  been  organized  about  a 
year,  and  is  as  far  advanced  as  some  troops  of  white  men.  Consider¬ 
ing  that  the  troop  is  made  up  of  wild  Indians,  who  do  not  speak 
or  understand  English,  it  is  certainly  remarkable  the  state  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  they  have  been  brought  to,  both  in  drill  and  discipline,  in 
so  short  a  time.” 

Major  A.  S.  Daggett,  after  a  review  of  the  troop,  reported: 

“First  Lieut.  H.  L.  Scott,  Seventh  Cavalry,  during  the  past 
eighteen  months  transferred  a  body  of  blanket  Indians  into  a  clean, 
orderly,  and  fairly  well  drilled  and  disciplined  soldiers.  Their 
bearing  and  general  appearance  in  review  was  fine.  If  they  make 
as  rapid  progress  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  they  will  be  among 
the  very  best  soldiers  in  the  army.” 

General  Nelson  A.  Miles  wrote  this  endorsement: 

“I  have  seen  the  troops  in  the  field  several  times.  It  is  composed 
of  very  valuable,  hardy,  strong,  intelligent,  and  well  disposed  Indians. 
Their  influence  through  the  tribe  of  Kiowas  and  Comanches  has 
been  greatly  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  good  order,  and  the 
commanding  officer,  Lieutenant  Scott,  is  one  of  the  most  conscien¬ 
tious,  hard-working,  and  intelligent  officers  in  the  service.  His 
influence  has  been  highly  beneficial  in  protecting  them  from  gross 
intrigues  and  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  who  have  been 
scheming  to  deprive  them  of  their  property  and  rights.” 

Subsequently  General  Miles  wrote: 

“The  official  and  personal  actions  of  Lieutenant  Scott  have  been 
in  the  highest  degree  commendable,  and  had  it  not  been  for  his 
beneficial  influence,  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  would  have  been 
swindled  and  greatly  wronged.  His  action  and  influence  have 

always  been  on  the  side  of  justice  and  honest  dealings  with  the 
nation’s  wards.” 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  this  letter  states  briefly  and  clearly 
the  methods  employed  by  General  Scott  in  all  his  dealings  with 
primitive  people.  Common  sense  and  scrupulous  honesty,  absolute 
truth  and  a  regard  for  all  engagements  entered  into,  have  been  the 
keynote  to  his  success  in  dealing,  not  only  with  Indians,  but  with 
Cubans  and  Filipinos.  His  soldierly  bearing  and  the  cleanness  of 
his  private  life  have  also  had  their  effect  upon  those  with  whom  he 
has  come  in  contact. 


The  Navajo  Fair: 

N  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  in  New  Mexico 
there  is  an  enormous  rock  rising  out  of  the  bare 
desert  and  towering  some  sixteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  surrounding  country.  This  majestic 
rock,  which  no  man  has  scaled  and  which  from 
certain  directions  resembles  a  ship  under  full  sail, 
is  a  famous  landmark  and  can  be  seen  for  many  miles  from  four 
States. 

About  ten  miles  below  the  rock,  in  a  beautiful  cottonwood  grove 
by  the  side  of  the  San  Juan  River,  is  the  Government  school  and 
agency  where  the  Navajo  Indian  Fair  is  held  each  fall  under  the 
direction  of  Superintendent  W.  T.  Shelton,  whose  name  is  well 
known  to  all  interested  in  the  education  and  advancement  of  the 
Indians. 

The  sixth  annual  fair  was  held  September  17,  18,  and  19,  1914, 
and  was  in  every  way  most  successful.  Every  community  in  a 
reservation  of  about  six  thousand  square  miles  contributed  toward 
the  display,  and  the  traders  spared  no  pains  in  arranging  the  exhibits 
to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

The  fair  was  held  in  a  large  square  inclosed  for  this  purpose,  the 
four  sides  roofed  and  open  toward  the  center.  This  covered  space 
was  divided  among  the  various  Indian  traders,  each  of  whom  had 
charge  of  the  exhibits  from  his  own  section  of  the  reservation.  An 
attractive  scene  it  was — the  beautiful  Navajo  blankets,  more  than 
a  thousand  of  them,  completely  lined  the  booths  all  around  the  open 
center,  and  covered  them  in  front.  The  blankets  served  as  aback- 
ground  for  the  many  and  varied  other  exhibits — fruits,  grains,  veg¬ 
etables,  baskets,  and  the  beautifully  wrought  work  of  the  Navajo 
silversmiths. 

In  several  of  the  exhibits  a  Navajo  woman  was  weaving.  Espe¬ 
cially  attractive  was  a  tiny  girl  in  Mr.  Baldwin’s  display.  She  wore 
an  old-time  squaw  dress  woven  like  a  blanket,  and  her  nimble  little 
fingers  flew  while  the  blanket  grew  steadily.  The  best  blankets,  as 
always,  were  found  in  the  exhibits  from  Two  Gray  Hills  and  To-ad- 
le-na,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Bloomfield.  They  were  mostly  in  the  natural 
colors — gray,  black,  white,  and  brown — woven  in  many  and  pleas¬ 
ing  designs.  The  celebrated  and  more  expensive  outline  blankets 
with  their  intricate  patterns  and  bright  colors  came  mostly  from 
Teas  Nospas.  Each  section  of  the  reservation  had  its  own  charac¬ 
teristic  blankets. 
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Three  silversmiths,  each  in  a  small  tent  with  the  appurtenances 
of  his  trade,  interested  visitors  as  they  worked  and  transformed 
money  and  other  silver  into  bracelets,  pins,  rings,  etc.  The  San- 
ostee  and  Toadlena  displays  each  had  a  magnificent  array  of  silver 
articles,  both  for  use  and  ornament;  the  useful  consisting  of  differ¬ 
ent  styles  of  spoons,  forks,  napkin  rings,  etc.  The  blue  turquoise 
is  much  used  for  sets  in  bracelets  and  other  silver  made  by  the 
Navajos. 

The  San  Juan,  or  Shiprock,  school  exhibit  merited  and  received 
much  attention.  It  included  a  vast  variety  of  superb  specimens 
of  the  products  from  garden,  field,  orchard,  and  vineyard,  not  the 
least  tempting  being  the  rows  of  fifty-pound  melons.  This  space 
was  likewise  lined  with  and  covered  in  front  with  Navajo  blankets, 
many  of  which  were  made  in  the  school  by  the  girls.  At  one  end 
were  arranged  samples  of  the  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  which  are 
prepared  in  such  large  quantities  by  the  busy  school  girls,  and  also 
an  array  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  so  delectable  they  made 
one  s  mouth  water.  These  were  from  the  store  which  includes  a 
thousandgallons  of  peaches  canned  this  year  from  the  school  orchard. 

In  the  center  of  the  enclosure  were  stacked  several  thousand 
large  melons.  On  the  last  day  of  the  Fair  these  were  given  due  at¬ 
tention.  Four  men  and  a  number  of  schoolboys,  each  armed  with 
a  large  knife  cut  melons  continually  from  early  morning  until  late 
at  night,  serving  them  from  the  rectangular  table,  or  counter  that 
surrounded  the  immense  pile  of  melons.  The  crowds,  white  people 
and  Navajos,  ate  and  enjoyed.  Doing  the  best  they  could,  and 
disappointing  though  it  was,  there  remained  more  than  a  thousand 
uncut  when  darkness  fell. 

Cameras  and  kodaks  were  pointing  every  way  from  the  roof 
and  other  vantage  points,  and  one  frequently  heard  the  query, 
“Where  can  I  get  some  more  films?”  A  set  of  moving  pictures  were 
made  to  be  shown  next  year  in  San  Francisco  at  the  Exposition. 

The  baby  show  was  an  interesting  feature.  The  N  avajo  mothers 
grouped  themselves  closely  together  with  their  babies  in  their  arms. 
The  small  babies  were  each  bound  closely  in  a  cradle  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  board  with  a  bowed  piece  over  the  head.  The  premiums 
were  given  to  the  three  prettiest  and  to  the  three  cleanest.  Two 
ex-school  girls  stood  together,  their  dainty,  white-clad  babies  con¬ 
trasting  strikingly  with  those  belonging  to  the  mothers  who  had 
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known  no  home  nor  training  but  that  of  the  desert  hogan  with  its 
dearth  of  conveniences  and  scarcity  of  water.  The  cameras  clicked 
from  all  sides  while  many  of  the  babies  protested  and  the  judges 
made  their  decision. 

Provision  had  been  made  for  taking  care  of  the  crowds,  and  all 
seemed  happy  and  satisfied.  Many  were  cared  for  in  the  various 
buildings,  and  there  were  two  encampments — one  of  white  visitors 
in  a  cottonwood  grove  by  the  lake,  and  another  still  larger  of  Navajos 
on  the  sandy  plain.  The  number  of  Indians  in  attendance  could  only 
be  estimated,  and  the  estimates  ranged  from  five  to  eight  thousand. 

On  two  evenings  the  white  visitors  crowded  the  assembly  rooms 
in  the  school  building  and  listened  appreciatively  to  the  varied  pro¬ 
grams  given  by  the  Shiprock  pupils.  The  programs  consisted  of 
songs  by  the  school,  by  a  chorus,  by  girls’  and  boys’ glee  clubs,  also 
quartets,  duets,  and  solos,  interspersed  with  recitations. 

Baseball  games  played  with  the  team  from  the  Ft.  Defiance 
school  were  well  attended,  and  the  honors  were  carried  off  by  the 
visiting  team. 

The  boats  on  the  lake  in  the  park  afforded  another  form  of 
amusement  not  overlooked  by  the  visitors. 

The  Indian  encampment  had  its  share  in  the  entertainment. 
There  was  a  ya-be-chi,  or  ceremonial  dance,  in  progress  there. 
This  was  in  charge  of  a  medicine  man,  and  was  for  the  purpose  of 
supplication  for  the  healing  of  a  young  woman  with  sore  eyes. 
White  visitors  were  admitted  afternoons  to  the  ceremonial  hogan 
to  see  the  sand-paintings.  For  the  sand-paintings,  a  space,  perhaps 
ten  feet  square,  is  smoothed  off  in  the  center  of  the  dirt  floor  of  the 
hogan,  where  skillful  workers,  under  the  direction  of  the  medicine 
man,  execute  a  picture  as  exquisite  and  dainty  in  its  way  as  a  water 
color.  Their  materials  are  powdered  rocks  of  different  colors  and 
powdered  charcoal,  also  pollen  saved  from  the  corn.  The  pictures 
represent  conventionalized  figures  of  the  corn  plant  and  of  the  ya- 
be-chis— the  fancifully  adorned  figures  that  dance  at  night.  Each 
night,  at  intervals  throughout  the  entire  night,  in  a  circle  lighted  by 
bonfires  and  surrounded  by  a  hushed  and  solemn  assembly,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ya-be-chis,  who  have  practiced  long  and  carefully,  enter  and 
perform  their  rythmic  dance  to  the  music  of  their  own  weird  song. 
On  the  last  night  these  ya-be-chis  wear  false  faces  representing  the 
heads  of  animals  and  are  otherwise  decorated  with  garlands  made 


from  evergreen  which  they  have  brought  a  long  distance  from  the 
mountains  for  this  purpose,  and  have  their  bodies  covered  with  a 
white  earth. 

These  dances,  lasting  a  week,  are  also  social  gatherings,  and 
satisfy  somewhat  the  same  want  in  the  life  of  the  Navajos  that  the 
Chautauquas  and  old  fashioned  camp  meetings  do  for  their  white 
brothers.  The  white  visitors  with  their  lack  of  reverence  for 
things  held  sacred,  their  inclination  to  crowd  the  space  reserved 
for  the  ceremonies,  and  their  talk  and  laughter  that  disturb  the 
solemnity,  are  a  trial  and  cause  great  distress  to  those  in  charge. 

In  strong  contrast  with  these  glimpses  into  the  Navajos’  native 
life  is  the  beautiful  school  a  short  half  mile  distant.  The  visitors 
enjoyed  greatly  the  opportunity  to  be  shown  through  the  dormitories, 
barns,  and  other  buildings;  to  see  the  beautiful  lawns,  gardens,  and 
fields;  the  perfect  irrigation  system;  the  fine  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs,  and  the  many  evidences  on  every  side  of  capable  manage¬ 
ment.  Not  the  least  of  the  visitors’  pleased  surprise  was  expressed 
at  the  intelligence  and  the  polite  and  gentlemanly  and  ladylike 
conduct  of  the  pupils  as  they  showed  people  about  or  answered 
inquiries. 

The  weather  was  ideal,  and  so,  also,  apparently  was  all  else. 
Everybody,  old  and  young,  white  and  Indian,  seemed  in  the  best  of 
.spirits  and  glad  to  be  where  he  was.  With  all  the  thousands  in  at¬ 
tendance  there  was  not  heard  one  bit  of  rowdyism  nor  rough  talking. 
That  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  single  drop  of  whiskey  among  so 
many  people  of  both  races  during  the  several  days  together  testifies 
eloquently  of  the  wise  and  able  management  of  Superintendent 
Shelton  to  whom  is  due  great  credit,  not  only  for  the  surpassing 
success  of  this  Fair,  but  also  for  the  effective  work  that  is  steadily 
accomplished  at  the  agency  and  school  and  over  the  entire  reser¬ 
vation. 


“My  People:”  The  Indians’  Contri¬ 
bution  to  the  Art  of  America: 


By  Charles  A.  Eastman ,  in  The  Craftsman. 


II 


N  his  sense  of  the  aesthetic,  which  is  closely  akin  to 
religious  feeling,  the  American  Indian  stands  alone. 
In  accord  with  his  nature  and  beliefs,  he  does  not 
pretend  to  imitate  the  inimitable,  or  to  reproduce 
exactly  the  work  of  the  Great  Artist.  That  which 
is  beautiful  must  not  be  trafficked  with,  but  must 
be  reverenced  and  adored  only.  It  must  appear 
in  speech  and  action.  The  symmetrical  and  graceful  body  must  ex¬ 
press  something  of  it.  Beauty,  in  our  eyes,  is  always  fresh  and  liv¬ 
ing,  even  as  God  Himself  dresses  the  world  anew  at  each  season  of 
the  year. 

It  may  be  “artistic”  to  imitate  Nature  and  even  try  to  improve 
upon  her,  but  we  Indians  think  it  very  tiresome,  especially  as  one 
considers  the  material  side  of  the  work— the  pigment,  the  brush, 
the  canvas!  There  is  no  mystery  left;  all  is  presented.  Still  worse 
is  the  commercialization  of  art.  The  rudely  carved  totem  pole 
may  appear  grotesque  to  the  white  man,  but  it  is  the  sincere  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  faith  and  personality  of  the  Indian  craftsman,  and  has 
never  been  sold  or  bartered  until  it  reached  civilization. 

The  Indian’s  View-Point. 

HERE  we  see  the  root  of  the  red  man’s  failure  to  approach  even 
distantly  the  artistic  standard  of  the  civilized  world.  It  lies 
not  in  the  lack  of  creative  imagination — for  in  this  quality  he  is 
truly  the  artist — it  lies  rather  in  his  point  of  view.  I  once  showed 
a  party  of  Sioux  chiefs  the  sights  of  Washington,  and  endeavored 
to  impress  them  with  the  wonderful  achievements  of  civilization. 
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After  visiting  the  Capitol  and  other  famous  buildings,  we  passed 
through  the  Corcoran  art  gallery,  where  I  tried  to  explain  how  the 
white  man  valued  this  or  that  painting  as  a  work  of  genius  and  a 
masterpiece  of  art. 

‘Ah  !  exclaimed  an  old  man,  “such  is  the  strange  philosophy  of 
the  white  man  !  He  hews  down  the  forest  that  has  stood  for  cen¬ 
turies  in  its  pride  and  grandeur,  tears  up  the  bosom  of  mother 
earth,  and  causes  the  silvery  water-courses  to  waste  and  vanish  away. 
He  ruthlessly  disfigures  God’s  own  pictures  and  monuments,  and 
then  daubs  a  flat  surface  with  many  colors,  and  praises  his  work 
as  a  masterpiece!” 

This  is  the  spirit  of  the  original  American.  He  holds  Nature 
to  be  the  measure  of  consummate  beauty,  and  its  destruction,  sac¬ 
rilege.  I  have  seen,  in  our  midsummer  celebrations,  cool  arbors 
built  of  fresh-cut  branches  for  council  and  dance  halls,  while  those 
who  attended  decked  themselves  with  leafy  boughs,  carrying  shields 
and  fans  of  the  same,  and  even  making  wreaths  for  their  horses’ 
necks.  But,  strange  to  say,  they  seldom  made  a  free  use  of  flowers. 

I  once  asked  the  reason  of  this. 

Why,”  said  one,  “the  flowers  are  for  our  souls  to  enjoy;  not 
for  our  bodies  to  wear.  Leave  them  alone  and  they  will  live  out 
their  lives  and  reproduce  themselves  as  the  Great  Gardener 
intended.  He  planted  them;  we  must  not  pluck  them.” 

Indian  bead-work  in  leaf  and  flower  designs  is  generally  mod¬ 
ern.  The  old  patterns  are  mainly  geometrical  figures,  which  are 
decorative  and  emblematic  rather  than  imitative.  Shafts  of  light 
and  shadow,  alternating  or  dove-tailed,  represent  life,  its  joys  and 
sorrows.  The  world  is  conceived  of  as  rectangular  and  flat,  and  is 
represented  by  a  square.  The  sky  is  concave— a  hollow  sphere. 
A  drawing  of  the  horizon  line  colored  pale  yellow  stands  for  dawn- 
colored  red  for  sunset.  Day  is  blue,  and  night  black  spangled 
with  stars.  Lightning,  rain,  wind,  water,  mountains  and  many  other 
natural  features  or  elements  are  symbolized,  rather  than  copied  lit¬ 
erally  upon  many  sorts  of  Indian  handiwork.  Animal  figures  are 
drawn  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  expression  to  the  type  or  spirit 
of  the  animal  rather  than  its  body,  emphasizing  the  head  with  the 
horns,  or  any  distinguishing  feature.  These  designs  have  a  reli¬ 
gious  significance  and  furnish  the  individual  with  his  personal  and 
clan  emblem,  or  coat  of  arms. 
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Symbolic  decorations  are  used  on  blankets,  baskets,  pottery,  and 
garments  of  ceremony  to  be  worn  at  rituals  and  public  functions. 
Sometimes  a  man’s  teepee  is  decorated  in  accordance  with  the  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  owner.  Weapons  of  war,  pipes  and  calumets  are  adorned 
with  emblems;  but  not  the  everyday  weapons  used  in  hunting.  The 
war  steed  is  decorated  equally  with  his  rider,  and  sometimes  wears 
the  feathers  that  signify  degrees  of  honor. 

Woman  and  Her  Craftsmanship. 

F  N  his  weaving,  painting,  and  embroidery  of  beads  and  quills,  the 
the  red  man  has  shown  a  marked  color  sense,  and  his  blending 
of  brilliant  hues  is  subtle  and  Oriental  in  effect.  The  women  did 
most  of  this  work,  and  displayed  rare  ingenuity  in  the  selection  of 
native  materials  and  dyes.  A  variety  of  beautiful  grasses,  roots, 
and  barks  was  used  for  basket  weaving  by  the  different  tribes,  and 
some  used  gorgeous  feathers  for  ornamentation.  Each  article  was 
perfectly  adapted  in  style,  size  and  form  to  its  intended  use. 

Pottery  was  made  by  the  women  of  the  Southwest  for  household 
furniture  and  utensils,  and  their  vessels,  burned  in  crude  furnaces, 
were  often  gracefully  shaped  and  exquisitely  decorated.  The  de¬ 
signs  were  both  imprinted  on  the  soft  clay,  and  modeled  in  relief. 
The  nomadic  tribes  of  the  plains  could  not  well  carry  these  fragile 
wares  with  them  on  their  wanderings,  and,  accordingly,  their  dishes 
were  mainly  of  bark  and  wood,  the  latter  sometimes  carved.  Spoons 
were  prettily  made  of  translucent  horn.  They  were  fond  of  paint¬ 
ing  their  rawhide  cases  in  brilliant  colors.  The  most  famous  blan¬ 
kets  are  made  by  the  Navajos  upon  rude  hand-looms,  and  are 
wonderfully  fine  in  weave,  colors,  and  design.  This  native  skill, 
combined  with  love  of  the  work  and  perfect  sincerity — the  qualities 
which  still  make  the  Indian  women’s  blanket,  or  basket,  or  bowl, 
or  moccasins,  of  the  old  type,  so  highly  prized — are  among  the  pre¬ 
cious  things  lost  or  sacrificed  to  the  advance  of  an  alien  civilization. 
Cheap  machine-made  garments  and  utensils,  without  beauty  or 
durability,  have  crowded  out  the  old;  and  where  the  women  still  ply 
their  ancient  crafts,  they  do  it  now  for  money,  not  for  love,  and  in 
most  cases  use  modern  materials  and  patterns,  even  imported  yarns 
and  poor  dyes!  Genuine  curios  or  antiques  are  already  becoming 
very  rare,  except  in  museums,  and  sometimes  command  fabulous 
prices.  As  the  older  generation  passes,  there  is  danger  of  losing 
altogether  the  secret  of  Indian  art  and  craftsmanship. 
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Modern  Indian  Art. 

STRUCK  by  this  danger,  and  realizing  the  innate  charm  of  the 
^  work  and  its  adaptability  to  modern  demands,  a  few  enthusi¬ 
asts  have  made  of  late  years  an  effort  to  preserve  and  extend  it, 
both  in  order  that  a  distinctive  and  vitally  American  art  form  may 
not  disappear,  and  also  to  preserve  so  excellent  a  means  of  self- 
support  for  the  Indian  women.  Depots  or  stores  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  such  manufactures  and  of 
finding  a  market  for  them,  not  so  much  from  commercial  as  from 
artistic  and  philanthropic  motives.  The  best  known,  perhaps,  is 
the  Mohonk  Lodge,  Colony,  Oklahoma,  founded  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Mohonk  Indian  Conference,  where  all  work  is  guaran¬ 
teed  of  genuine  Indian  make,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  of  native  ma¬ 
terial  and  design.  Such  articles  as  bags,  belts  and  moccasins  are, 
however,  made  in  modern  form  so  as  to  be  appropriate  for  wear 
by  the  modern  women.  Miss  Josephine  Foard  assisted  the  women 
of  the  Laguna  pueblo  to  glaze  their  wares,  thereby  rendering  them 
more  salable;  and  the  Indian  Industries  League,  with  headquarters 
in  Boston,  works  along  similar  lines. 

The  Indian  Bureau  reports  that  over  six  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  Navajo  blankets  were  made  during  the  last  year,  and 
that  prizes  will  be  awarded  this  fall  for  the  best  blanket  made  of  na¬ 
tive  wool.  At  Pima,  fifteen  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  baskets  and 
five  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  pottery  were  made  and  sold,  and  a 
less  amount  was  produced  at  several  other  agencies. 

.  Another  modern  development,  significant  of  the  growing  appre¬ 
ciation  of  what  is  real  and  valuable  in  primitive  culture,  is  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  younger  generation  in  the  Government  ’schools  in 
the  traditional  arts  and  crafts  of  their  people.  As  schooling  is  com¬ 
pulsory  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years,  and  as  from  the 
more  distant  boarding-schools  the  pupils  are  not  even  allowed  to  go 
home  for  the  summer  vacation,  most  of  them  would  without  this 
instruction  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  their  natural  heritage,  in  legend, 
music,  and  art  forms  as  well  as  practical  handicrafts.  The  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  way  is  finding  competent  and  sympathetic  teachers. 

At  Carlisle  there  are  and  have  been  for  some  years  two  striking 
exemplars  of  the  native  talent  and  modern  culture  of  their  race,  in 
joint  charge  of  the  department  of  Indian  art.  Angel  DeCora  a 
Winnebago  girl,  who  was  graduated  from  the  Hampton  school  and 
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from  the  art  department  of  Smith  College,  was  a  pupil  of  Howard 
Pyle,  and  herself  made  a  distinctive  success, having  illustrated  several 
books  and  articles  on  Indian  subjects.  Some  of  her  work  appeared 
in  Harper’s  Magazine  and  other  prominent  periodicals.  She  had 
a  studio  in  New  York  City  for  several  years,  until  invited  to  teach 
art  at  the  Carlisle  school,  where  she  has  been  ever  since. 

A  few  years  ago,  she  married  William  Dietz,  Lone  Star,  who  is 
half  Sioux.  He  is  a  fine  manly  fellow,  who  was  for  years  a  great 
football  player,  as  well  as  an  accomplished  artist.  The  couple  have 
not  only  the  artistic  and  poetic  temperament  in  full  measure,  but 
they  have  the  pioneer  spirit,  and  aspire  to  do  much  for  their  race. 
The  effective  cover  designs  and  other  art  work  of  the  Carlisle 
school  magazine,  The  Red  Man,  are  the  work  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dietz,  who  are  successfully  developingnative  talent  in  the  production 
of  attractive  and  salable  rugs,  blankets  and  silver  jewelry.  Besides 
this,  they  are  seeking  to  discover  latent  artistic  gifts  among  the 
Indian  students,  in  order  that  they  may  be  fully  trained  and  utilized 
in  the  direction  of  pure  or  applied  art.  It  is  admitted  that  the  aver¬ 
age  Indian  child  far  surpasses  the  average  white  child  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  The  Indian  did  not  paint  Nature,  not  because  he  did  not  feel 
it,  but  because  it  was  sacred  to  him.  He  so  loved  the  reality  that 
he  could  not  venture  upon  the  imitation.  It  is  now  time  to  unfold 
the  resources  of  his  genius,  locked  up  for  untold  ages  by  the  usages 
and  philosophy  of  his  people.  They  held  it  sacrilege  to  reproduce 
the  exact  likeness  of  the  human  form  or  face.  This  is  the  reason 
that  early  attempts  to  paint  the  natives  were  attended  with  difficulty. 

Music,  Dancing,  Dramatic  Art. 

A  FORM  of  self-expression  which  has  always  been  characteristic 
of  my  race  is  found  in  their  music.  In  music  is  the  very  soul 
of  the  Indian;  yet  the  civilized  nations  have  but  recently  discoverd 
that  such  a  thing  exists!  His  chants  are  simple,  expressive  and 
haunting  in  quality,  and  voice  his  inmost  feeling,  grave  or  gay,  in 
every  emotion  and  situation  in  life.  They  vary  with  tribes  and 
even  with  individuals.  A  man  often  composes  his  own  song,  which 
belongs  to  him  and  is  deeply  imbued  with  his  personality.  These 
songs  are  frequently  without  words,  the  meaning  being  too  pro¬ 
found  for  words;  they  are  direct  emanations  of  the  human  spirit. 
If  words  are  used,  they  are  few  and  symbolic  in  character.  There  is 
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no  definite  harmony  in  the  song — only  rhythm  and  melody;  and 
there  are  striking  variations  of  time  and  intonation  which  render 
them  difficult  to  the  “civilized”  ear. 

Nevertheless,  within  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  a  serious 
effort  to  collect  these  folk-song  of  the  woods  and  plains,  by  means 
of  notation  and  the  phonograph,  and  in  some  cases  there  has  also 
been  an  attempt  to  harmonize  and  popularize  them.  Miss  Alice  C. 
Fletcher,  the  distinguished  ethnologist  and  student  of  early  Ameri¬ 
can  culture,  was  a  pioneer  in  this  field,  in  which  she  was  assisted  by 
Prof.  J.  C.  Filmore,  who  is  no  longer  living.  Frederick  Burton 
died  several  years  ago,  immediately  after  the  publication  of  his  in¬ 
teresting  work  on  the  music  of  the  Ojibwav,  which  is  fully  illustrated 
with  songs  collected,  and  in  some  instances  harmonized,  by  himself. 
Miss  Natalie  Curtis  has  devoted  much  intelligent,  patient  study  to 
the  songs  of  the  tribes,  especially  of  the  Pueblos,  and  later  comers 
in  this  field  are  Farwell,  Troyer,  Lieurance  and  Cadman,  the  last  of 
whom  uses  the  native  airs  as  a  motive  for  more  elaborated  songs. 
His  “Land  of  the  Sky  Blue  water”  is  charming,  and  already  very 
popular.  Harold  A.  Loring,  of  North  Dakota,  has  recently  har¬ 
monized  some  of  the  songs  of  the  Sioux. 

Several  singers  of  Indian  blood  are  giving  public  recitals  of  this 
appealing  and  mysterious  music  of  their  race.  There  has  even  been 
an  attempt  to  teach  it  to  our  schoolchildren,  and  Geoffrey  O’Hara, 
a  young  composer  of  New  York  City,  made  a  beginning  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  under  the  auspices  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  Native  melodies  have 
also  been  adapted  and  popularized  for  band  and  orchestra  by  native 
musicians,  of  whom  the  best  known  are  Dennison  Wheelock  and  his 
brother  James  Wheelock,  Oneidas,  andgraduates  of  Carlisle.  When 
we  recall  that,  as  recently  as  twenty  years  ago,  all  native  art  was 
severely  discountenanced  and  discouraged,  if  not  actually  forbidden 
in  Government  schools  and  often  by  missionaries  as  well,  the  pre¬ 
sent  awakening  is  matter  for  mutual  congratulations. 

Many  Americans  have  derived  their  only  personal  knowledge  of 
Indians  from  the  circus  tent  and  the  sawdust  arena.  The  Red  Man 
is  a  born  actor,  a  dancer  and  rider  of  surpassing  agility,  but  he  needs 
the  great  out-of-doors  for  his  stage.  In  pageantry,  and  especially 
equestrian  pageantry,  he  is  most  effective.  His  extraordinarily  pic¬ 
turesque  costume,  and  the  realistic  manner  in  which  he  illustrates 
and  reproduces  the  life  of  the  early  frontier,  have  made  him  a  great 


Blankets  from  Toadlina — Shiprock  Fair 
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Not-ton-ny-bit-cil-ly,  Famous  Silversmith  of  the  San  Juan  Navajo  Reservation 
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romantic  and  popular  attraction,  not  only  here  but  in  Europe.  Sev¬ 
eral  white  men  have  taken  advantage  of  this  fact  to  make  their  for¬ 
tunes,  of  whom  the  most  enterprising  and  successful  was  Col. 
William  Cody,  better  known  as  “Buffalo  Bill.” 

The  Indians  engaged  to  appear  in  his  and  other  shows  have  been 
paid  moderate  salaries  and  usually  well  treated,  though  cases  have 
arisen  in  which  they  have  been  stranded  at  long  distances  from 
home.  As  they  cannot  be  taken  from  the  reservations  without  the 
consent  of  the  authorities,  repeated  efforts  have  been  made  by 
missionaries  and  others  to  have  such  permission  refused  on  the 
ground  of  moral  harm  to  the  participants  in  these  sham  battles  and 
dances.  Undoubtedly,  they  see  a  good  deal  of  the  seamy  side  of 
civilization;  but  on  the  other  hand,  their  travels  have  proved  of 
educational  value,  and  in  some  instances  opened  their  eyes  to  good 
effect  to  the  superior  power  of  the  White  Man.  Sitting  Bull  and 
other  noted  chiefs  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  been  connected 
with  Indian  shows. 

A  pageant-play,  adapted  by  Frederick  Burton  from  Longfellow’s 
poem  of  “Hiawatha”  was  given  successfully  for  several  years  by 
native  Ojibway  actors;  and  individuals  of  Indian  blood  have  appeared 
on  the  stage  in  minor  parts,  and  more  prominently  in  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  where  they  are  often  engaged  to  represent  tribal  customs 
and  historical  events. 


Useful  Arts  and  Inventions. 

AMONG  native  inventions  which  have  been  of  conspicuous  use 
and  value  to  the  dispossessors  of  the  Indian,  we  recall  at  once 
the  bark  canoe,  the  snowshoe,  the  moccasin,  (called  the  most  perfect 
footwear  ever  invented),  the  game  of  lacrosse  and  probably  other 
games,  and  the  conical  teepee  which  served  as  a  model  for  the  Sibley 
army  tent.  Pemmican,  a  condensed  food  made  of  pounded  dried 
meat  combined  with  melted  fat  and  dried  fruits,  has  been  largely 
utilized  by  recent  polar  explorers. 

The  art  of  making  sugar  from  the  sap  of  the  hard  or  sugar  maple 
was  first  taught  by  the  aborigines  to  the  white  settlers.  In  my  day 
the  Sioux  used  also  the  box  elder  for  sugar  making,  and  from  the 
birch  and  ash  they  made  a  dark-colored  sugar  that  was  used  by  them 
as  a  carrier  in  medicine.  However,  none  of  these  yield  as  freely  as 
the  maple.  The  Ojibways  of  Minnesota  still  make  and  sell  delicious 
maple  sugar,  put  up  in  “mococks,”  or  birch  bark  packages.  Their 
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wild  rice,  a  native  grain  of  remarkable  fine  flavor  and  nutritious 
qualities,  is  also  in  a  small  way  an  article  of  commerce.  It  really 
ought  to  be  grown  on  a  large  scale  and  popularized  as  a  package 
cereal,  and  a  large  fortune  doubtless  awaits  the  lucky  exploiter  of 
this  distinctive  “breakfast  food.” 

In  agriculture,  the  achievements  of  the  Indian  have  probably 
been  underestimated,  although  it  is  well  known  that  the  Indian 
corn  was  the  mother  of  all  the  choice  varieties  which  today  form 
an  important  source  of  food  supply  to  the  civilized  world.  Indian 
women  cultivated  maize  with  primitive  implements,  and  prepared 
it  for  food  in  many  attractive  forms,  including  hominy  and  succo¬ 
tash,  of  which  the  names,  as  well  as  the  dishes  themselves,  are  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Red  Man,  who  has  not  always  been  rewarded  in 
kind  for  his  goodly  gifts.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty,  the 
American  Fur  Company  established  a  distillery  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Yellowstone  River,  and  made  alcohol  from  the  corn  raised  by 
Gros  Ventre  women,  with  which  they  demoralized  the  men  of  the 
Dakotas,  Montana,  and  British  Columbia.  Besides  maize  and  to¬ 
bacco,  some  tribes,  especially  in  the  South,  grew  native  cotton  and 
a  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  buckskin  clothing  of  my 
race  was  exceedingly  practical  as  well  as  handsome,  and  has  been 

adapted  to  the  use  of  hunters,  explorers,  and  frontiersmen  down  to 
the  present  day. 


Shikellamy;  a  Prominent  Indian 
Chieftain  of  Pennsylvania: 

By  George  P.  Donehoo,  D.  D. 


HIKELLAMY,  or  Swataney,  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent,  if  not  the  most  prominent  Indian  chief 
associated  with  the  Colonial  history  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  There  is  a  picture  of  this  most  noted  man 
in  the  north  corridor  at  the  Captiol  in  Harrisburg. 
His  name,  which  signifies,  in  a  figurative  sense, 
“Our  Enlightener,”  appears  in  the  archives  of  the 
State  in  various  forms.  The  form  given  in  the 
title  of  this  article  is  the  most  correct,  and  is  now  the  official  form 
of  the  name. 

This  Oneida  chief  occupied  a  most  important  position  during 
one  of  the  most  critical  periods  in  American  history.  He  was 
associated  with  all  of  the  Indian  affairs  of  the  Province  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  from  1728  until  his  death  in  1748.  In  many  respects 
this  period  was  one  of  the  most  critical  in  the  attempted  Anglo- 
Saxon  conquest  of  the  continent.  The  events  which  occurred 
from  1728  until  1748  had  a  most  far-reaching  influence  upon  all  of 
the  events  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  during  which  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Pennsylvania  were  drenched  with  blood. 

The  Delaware  and  Shawnee  were  moving  westward  from  the 
Delaware  to  the  Susquehanna,  and  from  there  on  to  the  Ohio,  where 
they  came  directly  under  the  influence  of  the  French.  Because  of 
the  various  land  sales  along  the  two  first  mentioned  streams,  and 
because  of  the  various  abuses  of  the  Indian  traders,  the  Delaware 
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tribe  was  being  rapidly  weaned  away  from  the  English  interests. 
With  them  went  the  warlike  Shawnee,  who  belonged  to  the  Algon¬ 
quin  group  and  who  were  closely  associated  with  their  related 
Delaware. 

The  rival  traders  of  Great  Britain  and  France  were  striving  for 
the  rich  Indian  trade  of  the  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
Maryland  were  rapidly  becoming  more  valuable  as  the  Delaware 
and  Shawnee  migrated  westward.  The  organization  of  “The  Ohio 
Company  ’  by  a  number  of  prominent  Virginians  led  ultimately  to 
the  struggle  between  France  and  Great  Britain  for  the  conquest  of 
the  Ohio  and  for  the  domination  of  the  continent.  During  this 
most  vital  period  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  were  alienated  from 
the  English  interests  and  were  rapidly  going  over  to  that  of  the 
French. 

From  the  time  of  William  Penn’s  first  treaty  with  the  Indians 
on  the  Delaware  until  1736  all  of  the  dealings  of  the  Colonial 
authorities  had  been  directly  with  the  Delawares.  After  1736  all  of 
the  land  purchases  were  made,  and  the  treaties  and  councils  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  influence  of  the  Iroquois  Confederation.  The  Iro¬ 
quois  claimed  all  of  the  lands  of  the  Delawares  and  that  of  the 
Susquehannas  by  right  of  conquest  of  these  great  tribes. 

It  is  not  possible  to  discuss  these  claims  in  this  article,  but  simply 
to  state  the  fact  and  show  some  of  the  bearings  upon  the  history  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  struggle  for  supremacy  on  the  continent. 

The  ascendency  of  the  Iroquois  after  1736  in  the  Indian  affairs 
of  the  Province  was  due  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  Shikellamy  and 
Conrad  Weiser.  The  latter  was  the  wisest  and  the  most  thoroughly 
equipped  Indian  agent  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  ever  had. 
He  was  at  heart  an  Iroquois,  as  he  was  by  adoption.  He  had  little 
use  for  the  Delaware,  and  he  thoroughly  abominated  the  Shawnee, 
even  though  he  realized  the  power  of  the  latter  in  winning  the  Del¬ 
awares  away  from  their  friendship  with  the  English. 

Through  the  influence  of  Conrad  Weiser  over  Shikellamy,  and 
the  latter’s  influence  with  the  council  at  Onondaga,  the  neutrality  of 
the  Iroquois  Confederation  was  maintained  in  the  period  which 
followed.  Iroquois  hostility  during  the  period  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War  would  have  meant  the  destruction  of  all  of  the 
English  colonies.  While  the  alienation  of  the  Delaware  and 
Shawnee  drenched  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  in 
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blood,  the  neutrality  of  the  Iroquois  saved  the  English  settlements 
and  made  possible  the  British  conquest  of  the  continent.  And  yet 
this  neutrality  of  the  Iroquois  was  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the 
friendship  of  the  Delawares. 

The  proud  warriors  and  chieftains  of  the  Delawares  felt  very 
keenly  the  fact  that  they  were  placed  in  the  background  in  all  of  the 
councils  with  the  Province,  and  they  were  filled  with  anger  when 
they  saw  their  lands  sold  under  their  very  feet  by  the  Iroquois. 
From  1736  until  the  final  purchase  of  the  Triangle  at  Erie,  in  1788, 
all  of  the  land  purchases  in  Pennsylvania  were  made  with  the  Iro¬ 
quois  as  the  lawful  owner  of  the  soil. 

As  soon  as  the  Iroquois  Confederation  awoke  to  a  realization  of 
the  value  of  the  land  in  Pennsylvania,  Shikellamy  was  appointed  to 
go  to  the  forks  of  the  Susquehanna,  at  the  Indian  village  of  Shamo- 
kin  (now  Sunbury),  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Six  Nations  and 
to  have  oversight  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  and  other  tribes 
occupying  this  region  as  subject  tribes  of  the  Iroquois.  In  1745 
Shikellamy  was  made  the  vicegerent  of  the  Six  Nations,  with  full 
authority  to  act  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  Indians  and  the  lands 
in  the  Province.  From  this  time  until  his  death  Shamokin  was  the 
Indian  capitol  of  the  Province,  and  Shikellamy  was  the  real  head  of 
all  of  the  tribes  occupying  the  hunting  grounds  in  the  present  state, 
westward  to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio. 

All  of  the  disputes  of  the  Indians  with  the  Provincial  authorities 
and  with  the  traders,  concerning  the  rum  traffic,  the  occupation  of 
unpurchased  lands,  crimes  against  the  white  settlers  committed  by 
Indians,  and  in  fact  all  matters  relating  to  the  Indians  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince,  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  wise  and  friendly  Oneida 
chieftain,  who  was  an  ambassador  worthy  of  his  high  position. 
It  was  chiefly  through  his  influence  that  the  large  representation, 
(about  a  hundred  chiefs)  of  the  Iroqnois  went  to  Philadelphia, 
where  the  first  great  council  with  the  Confederation  was  held  in  the 
Province.  Shikellamy  was  the  chief  power  of  the  deed  of  1736,  of 
the  lands  south  and  east  of  the  Blue  Mountains  on  the  Susque¬ 
hanna.  This  deed,  and  another  one  which  was  made  at  about 
the  same  time  for  the  lands  on  the  Delaware  River  south  of  the 
same  mountains,  had  much  to  do  with  the  final  alienation  of  the 
Delaware  and  Shawnee. 

After  Shikellamy  was  appointed  vicegerent  of  the  Iroquois, 
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Shamokin  became  the  active  Indian  capitol  of  the  Province,  to  which 
all  of  the  messengers  of  the  Penns  and  of  the  British  interests  in  the 
Province  were  obliged  to  go  with  their  various  schemes.  All  of 
the  prominent  Moravian  missionaries,  among  whom  was  Count 
Zinzendorf,  visited  this  diplomat,  who  was  a  convert  of  the  Mora¬ 
vian  Church.  Bishop  Cammerhoff,  and  Zinzendorf  as  well,  gives 
a  lengthy  account  of  his  visit  to  Shikellamy  at  Shamokin.  He  was 
a  man  of  unusual  ability,  and  unlike  Tedyuskung,  the  Delaware 
chief  of  this  period,  was  strictly  temperate. 

In  the  autumn  of  1747,  Conrad  Weiser  went  to  Shamokin  and 
found  the  old  chief  very  feeble  and  living  in  abject  poverty.  Shi¬ 
kellamy  and  his  wife  and  three  sons  had  been  suffering  with  fever. 
The  aged  chief  was  so  feeble  that,  as  Weiser  says,  “He  was  hardly 
able  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  to  bid  me  welcome/'  Weiser  gave 
him  medicine  and  before  his  departure  Shikellamy  was  able  to  walk 
about  with  him,  aided  by  a  stick  which  he  carried. 

The  winter  of  1748-1749  was  one  of  famine  in  all  of  the  Indian 
villages  along  the  Susquehanna.  Weiser  so  far  as  possible  kept 
starvation  from  the  door  of  the  chief,  who  had  been  his  friend  and 
a  friend  of  the  English  for  so  many  years. 

The  famous  chief  died  of  old  age,  but  chiefly  because  of  star¬ 
vation,  December  6, 1748.  After  his  death  the  influence  of  Conrad 
Weiser  began  to  decline  with  the  Iroquois,  as  there  was  no  chief  to 
take  the  place  of  Shikellamy  in  the  relations  of  the  Province  with 
the  Indians.  Of  the  children  of  Shikellamy,  John,  or  Tachnechtoris 
and  James  Logan,  “Logan,  the  Mingo,”  were  the  most  famous’ 
Jhe  latter  because  of  the  massacre  of  his  family  and  the  famous 
“Logan  s  Lament,’’  which  has  been  read  by  every  schoolboy. 

The  scene  of  Indian  affairs  was  shifting  from  the  Susquehannato 
the  Ohio  when  Shikellamy  died.  Shamokin  had  seen  its  best  days. 
Kittanning  and  Logstown  and  the  other  Indian  villages  on  the  Ohio 
were  becoming  the  leading  villages  to  which  the  traders  went. 

Conrad  Weiser  went  on  his  mission  to  the  Ohio  in  1748,  when  he 
held  a  council  with  the  Indians  at  Logstown.  Lrom  that  time  the 
struggle  between  Prance  and  Great  Britain  became  more  and  more 
bitter  until  it  resulted  in  the  hostility  of  1755.  During  the  years 
which  followed,  Pennsylvania  was  the  scene  of  the  conflict  of  the 
frontiersmen  with  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee. 

A  number  of  the  Iroquois  Indians  took  up  the  hatchet  against 
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the  English,  but  the  Confederation  remained  neutral  in  the  conflict. 
Iroquois  neutrality  made  possible  the  American  Nation.  To  Shi- 
kellamy  and  Conrad Weiser  belongs  thecreditof  holdingthe  Iroquois 
from  a  French  alliance.  Iroquois  hostility  from  1748  to  1757  would 
have  been  the  death-blow  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  of  the  Ohio, 
and  would  probably  have  blottted  out  every  English  settlement  on 
the  continent. 

And  yet,  Shikellamy  has  slept  in  an  unmarked,  almost  unknown 
grave,  for  over  160  years.  There  is  not  even  a  stone  to  mark  the 
spots  where  rests  the  ashes  of  this  man  whose  work  made  the 
settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  if  not  the  American  Nation,  possible. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Indian  burial  ground,  near  which  Ft.  Augusta 
was  erected,  at  the  forks  of  the  Susquehanna,  within  the  present 
city  of  Sunbury.  His  grave  faces  the  beautiful  West  Branch,  at 
its  union  with  the  North  Branch.  Here,  where  Shikellamy  lived 
from  1728  until  1748,  was  erected  the  frontier  fort  called  Fort  Au¬ 
gusta,  in  1756,  which  for  several  years  marked  the  most  westward 
spot  over  which  flew  the  British  flag. 

Thousands  have  passed  the  grave  of  this  Iroquois  diplomat  who 
do  not  know  that  he  lies  there,  nor  do  they  know  his  influence 
made  possible  the  rich  cities  which  now  stretch  along  the  Susque¬ 
hanna. 

It  is  well  that  the  portrait  of  this  chief  has  been  painted  on  the 
walls  of  the  Capitol  at  Harrisburg.  But  think  of  the  ingratitude  of 
a  State  which  has  allowed  his  grave  to  be  unmarked  for  over  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half. 

A  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  erect  a  monument  over  the  grave 
of  Shikellamy,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Indian  chiefs  and  surely  the 
greatest  friend  the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania  ever  had  among  the  Red 
Men  in  its  day  of  direct  need.  The  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.  at 
Sunbury  and  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  expect  to 
mark  his  grave  with  a  suitable  monument  in  the  near  future.  Shi¬ 
kellamy  was  a  leader  among  his  own  people  and  a  firm  friend  of 
the  white  men  who  settled  along  the  waters  of  the  beautiful  Susque¬ 
hanna. 
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Notes  from  the  Third  Annual  Conference 
of  Alumni  Secretaries. 

The  world  stands  on  ideals. 

Alumni  sentiment  is  worth  cultivating. 

The  rarest  thing  in  the  world  is  the  initiative. 

Relations  of  men  and  its  institutions  rest  on  thoughts. 

Yale  has  published  and  edited  biographical  sketches  of  its  graduates  since  1 702. 

Unified  institutions,  unity  in  the  alumni  body  itself  are  essential  factors  in 
alumni  life. 

The  secretary’s  work  is  to  teach  service  to  the  alma  mater;  this  teaches 
service  to  the  State  and  the  country. 

Alumni  Notes. 

Spencer  Wilhams,  Class  1905,  is  playing  trombone  in  an  orchestra  in 
Philadelphia. 

Elizabeth  Baird,  Class  1908,  who  returned  from  the  West  about  a  year 
ago,  is  nursing  in  Philadelphia. 

The  furniture  made  in  the  carpenter  department  of  the  school  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  fumed  oak  finish  and  placed  in  Alumni  Hall. 

The  class  banners  now  decorate  the  walls  of  Alumni  Hall  and  with  the 
various  colors  and  mottoes  make  the  room  very  attractive. 

A  broad  cement  walk  has  been  laid  from  the  office  entrance  of  Alumni  Hall 
o°f  !hl  rundingeWalk’  WHiCh  mak6S  '  dedded  impr0Vement  in  the  appearance 

Mr.  James  Riley  Wheelock,  band  leader  at  Sherman  Institute,  Riverside 
Cal.,  underwent  a  surgical  operation  recently  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  he 
is  up  and  about  again. 

Miss  Angela  Rivera,  Class  1905,  of  Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  paid  the  school  a 
short  v,s,t  during :  the  firs,  of  November.  Miss  Rivera  is  teaching  Spanish  in 
the  Academy  at  New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 

Chief  Bender,  of  the  Athletics,  is  mourning  the  loss  of  his  1913  world’s 
senes  watch,  together  with  the  fob  which  had  attached  to  i,  the  button  given 
the  champ, on  ,n  1911  and  a  Masonic  emblem.  He  does  no,  know  whether 
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the  watch  was  stolen  or  lost.  The  fact  that  the  watch  and  fob  are  so  closely 
connected  with  Bender’s  career  on  the  diamond  makes  the  loss  all  the  more 
keenly  felt. — Exchange. 

Mrs.  Emily  Robitaille,  secretary  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  Alumni 
Association,  attended  the  third  annual  conference  of  Alumni  Secrectaries  held 
at  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  on  November  19th  and  20th. 

General  Pratt  and  Supervisor  Dagenett  motored  over  from  Washington  on 
November  5th  and  remained  until  the  9th.  While  here,  General  Pratt  made 
some  very  forceful  talks  to  the  student  body,  and  we  were  very  glad  to  have 
him  with  us. 

Mr.  Genus  E.  Baird,  Class  1902,  of  Philadelphia,  and  little  son  were  here 
on  a  few  day’s  visit  in  the  early  part  of  November.  Mr.  Baird,  who  is  a 
brother  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Baird,  has  lived  in  Philadelphia  for  the  last  seven 
years  working  at  his  trade  of  printing. 

Gus  Welch,  who  was  seriously  injured  in  the  Notre  Dame-Carlisle  Indian 
game  on  November  14th,  returned  from  Chicago  on  November  27th,  where 
he  was  confined  in  the  Mercy  Hospital.  Gus  is  taking  the  law  course  at 
Dickinson  College  this  year  and  getting  along  nicely. 

John  G.  Morrison,  Class  1893,  has  been  elected  county  commissioner  for 
Beltrami  County,  Minnesota.  He  received  116  votes  to  3  given  his  opponent 
in  his  home  precinct.  John  is  a  successful  merchant  at  Red  Lake,  Minn.,  and 
owns  a  half  interest  in  a  number  of  other  stores  in  northern  Minnesota. 

The  Rodman  Wanamaker  exhibition  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New 
York,  the  purpose  of  which  is  the  preserving  of  historic  values  in  Indian  life,  is 
a  good  exhibition  of  Indian  life  as  it  existed  in  former  years,  but  not  as  it  exists 
today,  otherwise  the  education  of  Indian  youth  would  be  a  failure.  The  writer 
recognized  the  photograph  of  a  progressive,  educated  Indian,  dressed  in  Indian 
costunje.  This  Indian  was  photographed  in  Indian  costume  purposely  for  the 
Rodman  Wanamaker  exhibition.  He  lives  with  his  family  in  a  well-kept  up- 
to-date  residence  of  which  anyone  might  well  be  proud,  dresses  in  citizen’s 
clothes,  and  is  a  prosperous  farmer. 

We  take  the  following  from  Ginger ,  Coshocton,  Ohio,  about  Albert  Nash, 
Class  1897:  "Nash,  separated  by  the  width  of  a  continent  from  the  Panama 
Exposition,  has  just  sold  an  order  of  25,000  flag  pins  to  an  exhibitor.  This 
exhibitor  is  a  contractor  who  has  erected  the  world’s  biggest  flag  pole  on  the 
exposition  grounds.  If  you  visit  the  exposition,  be  sure  and  take  a  good  look 
at  it,  for  it  is  well  worth  seeing.  Nash  tells  us  that  the  pole  was  made  from  a 
gaint  Oregon  fir  tree.  It  stands  222  feet  above  the  ground,  and  the  gilded 
star  at  the  top  rises  10  feet  higher.  Ten  feet  of  the  butt  is  set  into  a  solid 
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block  of  reinforced  concrete  weighing  200  tons.  The  flag  pole  itself  weighs  35 
tons,  the  log  from  which  it  was  trimmed  having  weighed  50  tons.  Three 
derricks  were  required  to  erect  the  pole.” 

Mr.  James  W.  Mumblehead,  our  efficient  bandmaster  and  printer,  has 
taken  unto  himself  a  bride  during  vacation.  Here  is  our  best  wishes  that  their 
married  life  may  be  long,  prosperous  and  happy. — The  Oglala  Light. 

Leander  N.  Gansworth,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  visited  us  during  General 
Pratt’s  stay  here.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the  labor  convention  in  Philadelphia. 
Both  Messrs.  Dagenett  and  Gansworth  were  called  upon  for  speeches  to  the 
student  body  in  the  auditorium. 

Pearl  A.  Clark  and  George  Vedernack,  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  were  visitors  at  the 
school  the  last  week  in  October.  These  boys  are  both  ex-students  and  are 
among  the  number  who  prefer  to  remain  independent  of  their  reservation  homes 
and  make  their  living  in  the  East. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Arnsdorf,  editor  of  the  State  Normal  School  Alumni  Quarterly , 
Valley  City,  N.  Dak.,  has  this  to  say  of  THE  Red  MAN:  “We  have  received 
one  number  of  THE  Red  MAN  and  have  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
publications  of  its  kind  that  we  have  received.” 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Foster,  Alvin  W.  Kennedy,  who  is  stationed  at  the  U.  S. 
Radio  Station,  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone,  says  in  part:  “I  had  an  idea  I’d  be 
stationed  at  Arlington  for  keeps,  but  was  surprised  to  be  sent  to  Darien  Canal 
Zone,  where  another  powerful  wireless  station  is  being  erected.  At  present  I 
am  here  at  Colon  standing  watch  on  land  telegraph  and  commercial  wire,  so 
my  training  at  Gettysburg  Junction  comes  in  fine.” 

We  take  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  November  Sherman  Bulletin 
under  the  head  of  "What  It  Means  to  a  Graduate:”  “The  responsibilities 
of  the  graduate  are  greater  than  those  of  other  students.  He  goes  out  as  a 
finished  product  of  the  school.  He  is  really  the  result  of  Indian  schools. 
He  is  about  all  that  can  be  done  for  the  Indian.  What  he  is  and  does 
from  now  on  will  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  school,  whether  it  be  good  or 

bad.  In  fact,  what  he  does  from  now  on  is  the  real  test  of  the  good  the 
Indian  schools  are  doing.” 

Also,  under  the  head  “What  a  Graduate  Owes  the  School  after  Leaving,” 
the  following:  In  order  to  reflect  proper  credit  upon  the  school  and  employees 
he  should  live  an  industrious,  moral  life.  He  should  have  learned  the  habit 
of  saving,  and  should  practice  this  when  he  leaves  the  school.  He  should  be 
neat  and  clean  in  habits  and  dress,  and  look  well  to  the  minor  things  which 
may  seem  unimportant.  By  helping  his  own  people  to  keep  down  diseases 
to  improve  their  homes  in  appearance  and  in  sanitary  conditions;  in  short,  to 
live  more  like  the  better  class  of  white  people.” 


BENEFITS  OF  PRINTING 

HENRY  LEWIS  BULLEN 

CONSIDER  the  Printer  and  his  work. 
Greatly  hath  Printing  wrought  for  thy 
benefit,  and  for  all  mankind.  To  mov¬ 
able  Types  thou  art  debtor  for  thy  knowledge, 
thy  liberty,  and  thy  prosperity  or  thy  hope  of 
prosperity.  Thy  greatest  human  benefactor  is 
John  Gutenburg  of  Mainz,  in  Germany,  where 
four  centuries  ago  his  Printing  Types  first 
pierced  the  gross  darkness  of  ignorance  and 
superstition  prevailing  through  many  preceding 
cycles  of  centuries.  The  Types  of  Gutenburg 
are  now,  as  ever,  the  pillars  of  fire  leading 
toward  universal  civilization  in  the  time  coming, 
when  mental  and  moral  darkness  shall  be  no 
more.  Printing, — reviver  of  forgotten  classic 
lore,  fructifier  and  voice  of  modern  thought  and 
ideas  engendererof  inventions,  teacher  of  teach¬ 
ers — without  thine  aid  poets  and  philosophers 
and  teachers  were  little  better  than  dumb,  the 
people  untaught,  and  light  swallowed  up  in  dark¬ 
ness.  Printing  giveth  thee  power  to  marshal  in 
thy  house  the  supreme  intelligence  of  all  the 
ages.  Printing  giveth  thee  power  to  draw  cus¬ 
tom  to  thy  factory  from  all  countries.  Printing 
giveth  to  the  humblest  shop  increase  of  prosper¬ 
ity.  By  means  of  printing  more  riches  are  gained 
each  day  by  merchants  than  are  yielded  yearly 
by  all  the  goldfields. 

Everyman: 

Canst  thou  in  verity,  pondering  deeply,  give 
praise  so  high  for  achievements  so  glorious  to 
any  other  product  of  hand  and  brain?  Where¬ 
fore,  honor  Printing,  and  deprive  not  thyself 
of  its  benefits. 


MY  CREED 


I  SHALL  pass  through 
this  world  but  once. 
Any  good,  therefore, 
that  I  can  do,  or  any 
kindness  that  I  can 
show  any  human  being, 
let  me  do  now.  Let  me 
not  defer  or  neglect  it, 
for  I  shall  not  pass  this 
way  again. 
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CHIEF  LOGAN’S  DEFENSE 

I  APPEAL  to  any  white  man  to  say  if  he 
ever  entered  Logan’s  cabin  hungry  and  he 
gave  him  not  meat;  if  he  ever  came  cold 
and  naked  and  he  clothed  him  not?  During 
the  course  of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war, 
Logan  remained  idle  in  his  camp,  an  advocate 
for  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites 
that  my  countrymen  pointed  as  I  passed  and 
said,  “Logan  is  the  friend  of  the  white  man.” 
I  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but 
for  the  injuries  of  one  man,  who,  in  cold  blood 
and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  relatives  of 
Logan,  not  even  sparing  my  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in 
any  living  creature.  This  called  on  me  for 
revenge.  I  have  sought  it.  I  have  killed 
many.  I  have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance. 
For  my  country  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace; 
but  do  not  harbor  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy 
of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear.  He  will  not 
turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life.  Who  is  there 
to  mourn  for  Logan?  Not  one. 
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Oecretary  Lane,  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  believes 

the  hour  is  ripe  for  placing  the  Indian  on  a  basis  of  independence, 
making  of  him  a  free  citizen  instead  of  a  Government  ward,  re¬ 
moving  from  him  the  stigma  of  beggary  and  the  fictitious  aid  of 
paternalism,  and  entering  the  Indian  among  the  competitors  in  the 
race  for  success,  in  which  every  man  makes  or  mars  his  own  destiny. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  chose  the  right  moment  for  this 
plea  for  Indian  manhood.  It  is  a  thought  which  has  been  evolv¬ 
ing  in  many  minds,  especially  among  those  deeply  conversant  with 
Indian  lore  and  character  and  now  it  is  given  definite  shape  and 
official  sanction. 

Why  shoud  we  longer  keep  the  Indian  in  a  state  of  tutelage? 
Many  Indians  are  wealthy,  many  are  educated.  So  far  from  dying 
out,  the  Indian  race  is  increasing  in  numbers.  The  time  cannot  be 
far  off  when  we  will  have  our  choice  of  two  options — that  of  deliber¬ 
ate  unfairness  to  a  progressing  people,  or  that  of  removing  the 
barriers  which  separate  the  Indians  from  other  Americans.  The 
first  alternative  is  not  to  be  considered,  and  the  second  is  inevitable. 
The  only  question  is  “When?  ”  and  all  the  evidences  point  to  the 
probability  that  the  course  Secretary  Lane  recommends  cannot  be 
long  delayed. — Buffalo  Times. 

y.nu;m—  - 

JtHUammiP  ^ 

TVTOBODY — except  the  ethnological  sharps — wants  to  call  the 
^  American  Indian  a  Mongolian.  The  country  sympathizes 
with  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  Sells  in  his  scorn  for  writers 
who  seek  to  reduce  the  number  of  races  by  lining  up  the  Indian 
with  Chinese  and  Turks. 

The  theory  that  the  original  inhabitans  of  America  came  over 
from  Asia  is  one  that  has  been  much  discussed,  but  never  fully  veri- 
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fied.  Dividing  the  races  of  mankind  into  Caucasic  or  White  Man, 
the  Negroid  or  Black  Man,  and  the  Mongolic  or  Yellow  Man,  con¬ 
venience  seeks  to  put  all  American  aborigines,  from  the  Eskimos  to 
the  Fuegians,  into  the  third  family.  Ethnologists  themselves  admit, 
however,  that  the  American  Indian  is  in  feature,  character  and  habits 
widely  at  variance  with  the  pure  Mongolians  of  Asia.  They  hesi¬ 
tatingly  put  him  last  in  the  Mongolic  group. 

Whatever  we  may  have  done  to  the  first  true  American  by  right 
of  precedence,  we  mean  to  stick  up  for  him  as  long  as  there  is  one 
of  him  left  to  stand  in  a  class  by  himself.  Take  away  the  yellow 
paint.  Let  the  red  man  stay  red. — New  York  World. 

pROBABLY  going  on  the  theory  that  it  is  better  to  take  first  an 
unpleasant  subject  and  have  done  with  it,  the  open  pages  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  devoted  to  the 
Federal  policy — or  lack  of  it — in  dealing  with  the  American  Indian. 

If  for  no  other,  then  for  sentimental  reasons,  the  discussion  is 
of  interest,  for  every  one  suspects  that  the  “Indian  policy”  and 
Belgium  s  neutrality  are  in  the  same  class,  only  justified  by  plead¬ 
ing  national  expedience. 

The  Secretary  does  not  beg  the  question.  He  admits  what 
every  one  knows,  that  there  have  been  times  when  the  American 
Indian  has  been  grievously  wronged,  both  as  a  tribe  and  as  indi¬ 
viduals.  He  bravely  paints  the  romantic  position  of  the  aboriginal 
occupant  of  the  country  whose  sovereignty  was  undisputed  and 
whose  ownership  of  the  continent  was  admitted,  and  aganist  this 
places  the  prose  of  our  national  policy. 

The  Indian  problem  would  have  been  a  difficult  one  in  equity 
at  all  stages  in  our  national  life,  even  if  there  had  always  been  a  sin¬ 
cere  regard  in  the  Government  for  equity  and  justice  for  them. 
But  a  so-called  higher  civilization  is  not  always  respectful  in  its 
treatment  of  an  inferior  one.  Forcible  annihilation  is  often  the 
easier  solution  and  it  has,  too,  the  virtue  of  permanency. 

We  have  tried  a  little  of  everything  in  our  Indian  policy,  and 
it  is  only  at  this  time  that  our  policy  becomes  clear. 

Paternalism  might  not  be  so  bad  if  we  could  bring  ourselves  to 
foster  those  conditions  which  would  promote  the  speedy  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  Indians.  But  we  are  civilized,  we  are  not  altogether 
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committed  to  the  philosophy  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  we  feel  it 
our  national  duty,  at  this  time,  to  conserve  Indian  life,  therefore  a 
paternalistic  policy  is  not  sound.  It  gets  the  federal  government 
nowhere — except  into  debt,  and  it  isn’t  good  for  the  Indian — though 
you  can’t  convince  some  of  them  of  the  fact. 

We  have  300,000  Indians.  Our  “white  man’s  burden,”  as  set 
forth  by  the  Secretary,  is  to  make  of  these  American  citizens,  fully 
equipped  and  capable  to  make  their  way  and  pit  their  ability  and 
business  acumen  against  the  white  man.  It  is  a  big  job. — Indian¬ 
apolis  Times. 

mb m  -  >- 

TN  HIS  annual  report  Secretary  Lane,  of  the  Department  of  the 
A  Interior,  cites  many  instances  of  intelligent  Indians  who  have 
declared  for  independence,  and  who  insist  that  their  people  will 
never  learn  civilization  until  left  to  their  own  devices  for  making  a 
living,  the  same  as  the  white  folks,  and  the  Secretary  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Indians  should  be  treated  as  indi¬ 
vidual  American  citizens  and  not  as  wards  of  the  Nation.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  says  there  is  a  law  which  gives  him  the  power  to  adopt  the 
course  to  which  he  refers  and  he  may  take  advantage  of  it  to  make 
the  experiment. 

The  world  has  been  greatly  surprised  that  our  handling  of  the 
Indian  problem  has  been  so  singularly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  method,  for  in  Canada,  though  dealing  with  many  of  the  same 
tribes  of  Indians  that  dwelt  on  this  side  of  the  border,  there  has 
never  been  any  serious  trouble,  no  Indian  wars,  but  on  the  contrary 
a  state  of  peace  and  harmony  altogether  admirable. 

The  Canadians  have  from  the  beginning  treated  the  Indians 
considerately  and  with  regard  for  their  welfare.  Their  ways  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  modes  of  thought  were  studied  sympathetically  and  under¬ 
stood  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  of  the  country, 
and  the  result  has  been  such  as  to  make  the  Canadian  record  envi¬ 
able  alike  for  its  success  and  its  justice. — Glenn  Falls ,  N.  Y.  Fsmes. 

T^ROM  what  has  been  already  said  it  will  be  perceived  that  in  the 
direction  of  Indian  affairs  it  is  wisest  to  give  our  chief  concern  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  work,  who  show  evidence  of  a  rudimentary 
ambition,  and  to  convert  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  into  a  great 


co-operative  educational  institution  for  young  and  old,  reducing  to 
the  minimum  the  eleemosynary  side  of  its  work  and  its  trust  func¬ 
tions.  It  sounds  trite,  but  it  has  its  significance  here,  that  it  is  not 
so  important  to  conserve  the  wealth  of  a  people  as  to  develop  their 
capacity  for  independence. 

To  turn  the  Indian  loose  from  the  bonds  of  governmental  con¬ 
trol  not  in  great  masses,  but  individually,  basing  this  action  upon 
his  ability  to  watch  his  steps  and  make  his  way  not  in  any  fool’s 
dream  that  he  will  advance  without  tripping,  but  in  the  reasonable 
hope  that  he  will  develop  self-confidence  as  he  goes  along;  to  de¬ 
stroy  utterly  the  orphan  asylum  idea,  giving  charity  only  to  the 
helpless  and  in  gravest  emergencies;  to  teach  the  Indian  that  he 
must  work  his  way,  that  the  Government  will  no  longer  play  the 
part  of  Elijah’s  raven;  to  convert  the  young  to  our  civilization 
through  the  creation  of  ambitions  and  desires  which  the  blanket 
life  cannot  satisfy;  to  organize  each  group  of  Indians  into  a  com¬ 
munity  of  sanely  guided  co-operators  who  shall  be  told  and  taught 
that  this  Government  is  not  to  continue  as  an  indulgent  father,  but 
as  a  helpful,  experienced  and  solicitous  elder  brother— this  program 
we  are  adventuring  upon.  It  may  be  inadequate,  but  it  is  surely  a 

long  step  on  the  road  which  the  Cherokees  took  .—Fitchburg  (Mass.) 
Sentinel. 


'J'HE  Mohawk  Trail,  which  was  dedicated  recently,  hasahistory 
almost  as  attractive  as  its  wondrous  scenery.  It  surmounts 
the  barrier  that  has  so  long  separated  the  valleys  of  the  Deerfield 
and  the  Hoosac.  It  is  this  barrier  that  kept  Berkshire  a  wilder¬ 
ness  for  100  years  subsequent  to  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony.  It  is  this  barrier  that  for  over  one  hundred  years 
longer  made  Berkshire  geographically  a  part  of  New  York  State 
while  it  was  politically  a  part  of  Massachusetts.  And  long  before 
the  coming  of  the  white  man  to  America— how  many  years  nobody 
knows— it  was  this  barrier  that  separated  two  powerful  divisions  of 
tile  Indians  inhabiting  the  country. 

The  coming  together  of  these  tribes,  in  war  and  later  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  peaceful  alliance,  eventually  resulted  in  a  well-defined  trail 
over  the  barrier  connecting  the  region  of  the  Hudson  Valley  in 
N<?w  York  with  the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut  in  Massachusetts. 
1  aking  its  name  from  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  Five  Nations  of 
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the  Iroquois  Federation,  it  became  known  as  the  Mohawk  Trail. 
It  was  over  this  trail,  traversing  portions  of  three  States,  that  the 
pioneer  English  from  the  settlements  along  the  Connecticut  finally 
found  their  way  into  the  Berkshire  Valleys,  with  their  wonderful 
natural  resources,  and  established  their  outposts,  prepared  to  dis¬ 
pute  their  holdings  with  the  French  and  the  Indians  and  the  Dutch 
whose  colonies  had  long  been  established  to  the  west.  And  here 
in  this  corner  where  three  States  now  come  together,  long  the  the¬ 
ater  of  a  savage  intertribal  warfare,  were  enacted  dramatic  scenes 
interwoven  with  some  of  the  most  important  events  and  personages 
of  American  history. — North  Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript. 

amm - >- 

SECRETARY  Lane  is  quite  right  in  his  policy  of  making  every 
effort  to  abandon  the  reservation  system  and  put  all  Indians  on 
a  self-supporting  basis.  In  the  entire  history  of  this  country 
nothing  has  been  so  lamentable  as  its  treatment  of  the  Indians,  who 
have  at  times  been  looked  upon  as  independent  treaty-making  na¬ 
tions,  at  other  times  as  children  and  at  still  others  as  public  en¬ 
emies.  Any  one  of  these  policies  carried  on  consistently  might 
have  succeeded  in  doing  the  Indians  some  good,  but  the  constant 
change  from  one  to  the  other  has  brought  nothing  but  woe  to  all 
concerned. 

Those  Indian  tribes  which  have  been  governed  least  have  made 
the  most  progress,  as  witness  the  Iroduois,  the  Five  Nations  of 
Ohlahoma  and  other  tribes  who  have  largely  made  their  own  way 
in  the  world.  The  main  trouble  with  ourpolicy  has  been  anotion  that 
because  the  Indian  was  not  given  to  book  learning  he  was  not  able 
to  take  care  of  himself.  Flence  he  has  been  herded  on  reservations 
and  surrounded  by  restrictions  unfit  for  children  ten  years  old. 
That  the  Indian  has  become  restless,  recentful  and  obstreperous  at 
times  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  He  is  perfectly  able  to  take  care 
of  himself.  He  is  as  intelligent  as  the  average  American  even  if  he 
is  unlettered.  He  has  seldom  had  a  fair  chance.  He  has  lived  for 
centuries  on  the  “root  hog,  or  die”  principle  and  likes  it.  He  ob¬ 
jects  being  treated  like  an  infant. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


The  Seminoles  of  Florida  and  Their 
Rights  in  the  Everglades: 

By  Minnie  Moor  e-Willson. 


OR  the  past  two  months  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people  have  been  saddened  by  the  recitals,  verbal 
and  pictorial,  of  the  atrocities  practiced  upon  the 
innocent  and  helpless  in  the  terrible  war-conflict  of 
the  nations  of  Europe.  Moving  picture  films  show 
among  other  distressing  sights,  old  women  and 
little  children  driven  from  their  homes  and  fleeing  before  the  enemy. 
Carrying  their  little  bundles,  the  pitiful  salvage  from  the  wreck  of 

their  homes,  they  flee,  terror-stricken  and  starving,  to  find  refuse 
where  they  can.  6 


In  Florida  we  have  a  people  who  have  fought  no  less  bravely 
and  honorably  for  all  that  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  man,  and  their  his 
tory  is  no  less  tragic.  Hidden  in  the  dreary  Everglades,  pushed  to 
their  extremity,  are  to  be  found  a  band  of  Indians— a  shattered 
remnant  of  the  American  Aborigines— the  Seminoles.  Today  uni¬ 
versal  sympathy  is  going  out  to  this  remnant  of  a  people  who  have 
ought  so  bravely  for  the  land  of  their  birth,  for  their  homes,  and 
for  the  burial  place  of  their  kindred. 


Rivaling  the  story  of  "A  Man  Without  a  Country,”  the  history 
o  e  e  p  ess,  homeless,  and  hungry  Seminoles  must  appeal  to  the 
highest  impulses  of  the  best  citizenship  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

Mute  Story  of  An  Oppressed  People. 

rJ''HE  history  of  the  home-loving  Seminoles  is  a  very  Iliad  of 
tragedy— a  poignantly  touching  story  of  a  despoiled  people  in 
ire  necessity.  Farther  and  farther  into  the  trackless  wilds  of  the 
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swamp  morasses  they  have  been  driven,  their  once  well-stocked 
hunting  grounds  depleted  and  their  fields  and  gardens  taken  from 
them  by  the  ever-encroaching  whiteman.  There  has  been  no  wan¬ 
ton  bloodshed,  perhaps;  no  barbarous  cruelty  has  been  practiced,  no 
dum-dum  bullets  have  been  used  nor  sharp-edged  sabres  thrust  into 
the  hearts  of  the  non-resisting  Seminoles;  but  the  white  speculators’ 
continuous  cry,  "Move  on!  Move  on!"  has  rung  in  their  ears  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century. 

Surely,  we  owe  as  much  to  these  native  Americans — the  orig¬ 
inal  owners  of  all  the  vast  domain  of  the  Okeechobee  country _ as 

we  do  to  the  black  man  or  to  the  crude  emigrants  who  are  swarm¬ 
ing  to  our  country.  Surely,  we  injure  a  man  when  we  take  away  his 
country  and  his  livelihood  without  his  consent  and  without  recom¬ 
pense.  Indeed,  can  there  be  deeper  injury? 

The  Everglades  Seminoles,  who  gave  their  pledge  in  1842  to 
General  Worth,  “never  to  take  up  arms  and  to  desist  from  all  ag¬ 
gression  upon  their  white  neighbors,  and  to  confine  themselves  to 
certain  areas  in  the  Southern  Peninsula  of  Florida,”  have  kept  faith 
with  their  white  conquerors.  With  their  few  belongings  they  have 
moved  on  and  on,  until  they  can  go  no  farther.  These  red  people 
of  the  great  silent  ’Glades  have  now  reached  the  crucial  point — the 
great  crisis  of  their  existence  in  the  land  they  love  with  such  absorb¬ 
ing  devotion,  and  it  is  for  us  to  see  that,  facing  as  they  do  bravely 
and  uncomplainingly  the  changed  conditions  of  their  life,  they  shall 
at  least  not  lack  sufficient  land  in  their  fastnesses  on  which  to  sup¬ 
port  that  life. 

As  we  consider  this,  let  us  think  what  we  owe  them,  what  have 
been  our  dealings  with  them  in  the  past.  Broken  treaties  and  vio¬ 
lated  pledges  must  be  fresh  in  their  memory;  for  the  white  man’s 
dealings  with  Chief  Tallahassee’s  people  is  a  record  of  broken  agree¬ 
ments  and  scorned  oaths.  Under  the  American  flag  in  1843,  a 
peace  council  was  held  where  Seminole  chieftains  and  American 
army  officers,  all  in  the  regalia  of  their  respective  official  ranks, 
agreed  upon  a  treaty  and  the  Seminoles  were  assigned  to  certain 
areas.  The  Seminoles  have  never  broken  that  treaty  ! 

As  their  traditions  tell  them  of  the  oppression  their  people  suf¬ 
fered  during  the  thrice  forty  years  they  wandered  in  the  wilderness, 
who  can  tell  the  secrets  of  their  hearts  ?  To  do  this  it  would  be 
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necessary  to  become  for  the  time  the  Indian — what  white  man  can 
ever  do  more  than  vaguely  feel  the  bitterness  and  sorrows  those 
hearts  must  experience  ?  Only  to  the  winds  that  waft  across  Okee¬ 
chobee  are  whispered  the  heart-throbs  of  these  red  people  of  the 
forest  homes. 

Today,  these  six  hundred  homeless,  native  Americans  lurk  in 
their  swamp-hedged  wigwams,  built  on  little  islands  in  the  gruesome 
Everglades  wilderness,  eking  out  an  existence,  fearing  the  white 
man,  yet  independent — too  proud  to  receive  alms  of  State  or  Nation, 
and  only  asking  to  be  “let  alone.” 


The  Indian  Code  of  Honor. 

J^O  PUBLIC  money  has  ever  been  appropriated  to  maintain  in¬ 
sane  asylums,  penitentiaries  or  courts  of  justice  for  this  part 
of  Florida  s  population.  Their  simple  form  of  tribal  government 
erected  on  three  pillars,  “not  to  steal,  nor  lie,  nor  cheat,”  is  strictly 
obeyed,  and  their  moral  code  has  molded  them  into  beings  ever 
quiet  and  peaceful  even  in  the  face  of  most  unjust  dealings  and  pro¬ 
vocations,  and  has  caused  them  to  stand  out  among  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world  as  marvels  of  chastity,  for  the  stern  death  penalty  by 
the  council  follows  any  breach  of  their  unwritten  law  of  virtue.  In 
this,  and  in  all  other  respects,  they  are  today  observing  the  same 
laws  as  did  their  forefathers  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  Their  leg¬ 
ends  and  laws  have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion  and,  like  the  secrets  of  Masonry,  have  been  preserved  un¬ 
broken  and  inviolate. 

A  W ork  for  Florida  Women. 

rJ'HE  20th  century  slogan  for  woman  is  “Help  for  the  needy 
and  uplift  for  all.  All  overthe  United  States  women  are  cry¬ 
ing  that  slogan  and  seeking  to  give  that  help  wherever  it  is  needed. 
Their  work  and  successes  have  been  epoch-making  and  this  Amer¬ 
ica  of  ours  stands  out  today  among  all  the  nations  of  the  globe  as  the 
apotheosis  of  the  spirit  of  democracy  and  humanity.  In  the  words 
of  our  honored  President,  Woodrow  Wilson,  “The  way  to  succeed 
in  America  is  to  show  that  you  are  not  afraid  of  anybody  but  God 
and  his  judgment.” 

The  women  of  Florida  have  at  their  door  a  problem  more  piti¬ 
able,  involving  a  people  more  worthy  of  help,  far  more  deserving  in 
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its  extremity,  than  confronts  the  people  of  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  It  is  their  privilege  to  succor  the  helpless  Seminole  Indi¬ 
ans,  who,  since  the  hoisting  of  the  American  flag  in  1821,  have 
been  reduced  from  a  powerful  nation  to  a  decimated  band  of  starv¬ 
ing  humanity.  Under  Spanish  rule  the  tribe  owned  homes,  cattle 
by  the  thousands,  indigo  plantations  and  fertile  hammocks 
studded  with  bearing  orange  trees.  Today,  under  American 
rule,  although  they  are  worthy  descendants  of  their  beloved  war 
chieftain,  Osceola,  and  in  their  blood  is  the  same  inherent  love  of 
home,  country  and  honor,  they  dwell  wretched  but  uncomplaining 
in  their  weird  morasses  and  their  very  helplessness  makes  a  most 
tou  ching  appeal  to  our  twentieth  century  civilization  and  Christianity 

The  Seminole  Land  Bill. 

T  IS  a  far  call  from  the  marshy  Everglades  to  the  Legislative 
halls  of  Tallahassee,  and  yet  with  the  affairs  of  the  State  in  the 
hands  of  men  willing  to  serve  the  highest  as  well  as  lowest  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  heart  cries  of  the  silent 
dwellers  of  the  ’Glades  will  be  heard  and  justice  and  fair  play  be 
given  to  these  red  children  of  Florida. 

While  probably  all  the  club  members  of  Florida  are  familiar 
with  the  action  of  the  Florida  Legislature  at  its  last  session,  still  a 
brief  recital  will  refresh  the  memory. 

The  Seminole  Land  Bill,  granting  a  large  tract  of  land,  passed 
both  the  House  and  Senate  with  but  one  dissenting  vote.  This  bill 
was  passed  by  a  body  of  men  who  had  carefully  weighed  the  matter 
of  a  reservation — most  of  it  a  swampy  and  almost  uninhabitable 
area — yet  considered  the  best  available  refuge  for  this  frail  remnant 
of  the  original  owners  of  all  this  Everglades  country. 

This  act  of  Florida’s  representative  citizens  should  go  down  in 
history  to  the  everlasting  praise  of  the  splendid  body  of  right-think¬ 
ing  men.  All  over  the  country  was  the  good  news  heralded  by  the 
press  association,  to  the  Indian  department  as  well  as  to  the  deeply 
interested  friends  of  these  wards  of  the  State. 

Alas!  The  pathos  of  the  story,  the  unhappy  sequel,  came  when 
this  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor  on  the  last  day  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  session,  when  it  was  too  late  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  veto;  thus 
leaving  the  Indians,  these  distinctive  Floridian  natives,  more  help¬ 
less  and  more  dependent  then  ever  before. 
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Work  for  the  Future . 

THE  work  before  the  friends  of  this  helpless  people  is  to  secure 
from  the  State  of  Florida  a  suitable  tract  of  land  in  the  Ever¬ 
glades,  with  a  strong  law  prohibiting  others  from  hunting  or  living 
on  the  tract — a  refuge  where  in  peace,  this  aboriginal  race  can  re¬ 
adjust  their  mode  of  living  and  become  citizens,  Christianized  and 
civilized.  So  today  we  must  know  that  the  future  of  the  Everglades 
Seminole  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  present  just  and  humane  citizens 
of  Florida.  This  gentle  and  kindly  race  must  have  an  abiding 
place — lands  to  be  theirs  forever. 

While  the  life  of  the  Florida  Seminole  has  been  a  turbulent  one, 
and  they  have  ever  been  aliens  to  the  joys  and  delights  of  civil¬ 
ization,  there  is  at  the  present  time  an  optimistic  side  for  their 
future,  providing  always  that  the  State  of  Florida  will  do  her  part 
and  make  a  grant  of  land  for  their  use.  Their  kindred  in  Okla¬ 
homa  have  never  forgotten  this  remnant  and  some  have,  during  the 
past  few  years,  visited  them  in  their  ’Glade  homes.  The  Oklahoma 
Seminoles  are  educated  Christians  and  stand  ready  to  send  teachers 
to  their  brethren  in  Florida,  and  to  help  in  their  uplift,  both  in 
industrial  training  and  along  the  lines  of  missionary  work. 

In  review,  and  briefly,  it  is  well  to  state  here  that  the  Seminoles 
have  three  powerful  allies  in  the  field  of  action  for  the  betterment 
of  their  condition.  First,  the  Florida  Legislature,  whose  friendly 
action  in  1913  is  know  to  all  and  is  now  a  matter  of  history.  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  which  has  championed  the 
Indians’ cause  and  is  making  the  help  of  the  Seminoles  a  part  of 
their  uplifting  work.  Third,  the  Florida  Press  Association,  the 
great  molder  of  public  opinion  and  the  motor  power  of  the  State, 
which  at  its  annual  convention  in  the  city  of  Fort  Myers  held  in 
April,  1914,  most  graciously  and  amid  frequent  applause,  obligated 
itself  by  resolution  to  further  the  policy  of  homes  for  the  Seminoles 
and  to  stimulate  interest  in  behalf  of  these  homeless  people  in  a 
free  land. 

Millions  of  Acres  Untenanted. 


npHERE  are  today  scattered  all  over  Florida,  drained,  tillable 
A  and  of  excellent  soil,  millions  of  acres  of  land,  within  easy  reach 
of  the  homeseeker  and  close  to  transportation,  with  reasonable  taxes 
and  at  a  moderate  price  per  acre — then  why  follow  the  rainbow  for 
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the  uncertainties  of  the  tropical  swamps  of  Okeechobee,  when  fertile 
fields  adjacent  to  schools  and  churches  are  within  easy  reach? 

The  drainage  scheme  of  the  Everglades  of  Florida  continues  to 
be  problematical  and  uncertain.  This  vast  saw-grass  wilderness 
of  four  thousand  square  miles  is  surcharged  by  the  overflow  of 
Lake  Okeechobee.  This  lake  receives  its  floods  from  a  watershed 
of  5,366  square  miles,  and  spilling  over  its  southern  edge  makes 
the  country  a  vast  aquatic  jungle. 

With  the  stupendous  amount  of  money  that  must  necessarily 
be  paid  out  for  canals,  with  pumping  stations  to  be  provided  for, 
with  a  system  of  irrigation  to  be  met,  with  locks  to  hold  the  water 
in  the  canals  at  certain  seasons,  with  the  intensity  of  the  rainfall, 
with  the  dredges  to  be  employed  to  keep  the  canals  free  from 
crumbling  rock  and  soil  as  long  as  the  country  is  inhabited,  with 
cross-country  ditches  and  lateral  canals,  together  with  the  diking  of 
thousands  of  acres — with  a  “drainage  tax”  that  may  continue 
for  half  a  century,  “the  drainage  of  the  Everglades  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  so  vast  as  to  stagger  the  average  mind.  And  of  the  taxes,  no 
adequate  estimate  can  be  made.  Then  why  the  enormous  expense 
of  draining  the  Everglades  when  so  much  good  land  is  yet  unoccu¬ 
pied  ?  Broadly  speaking,  the  Seminole  Indians  are  the  only  race 
which  could  ever  successfully  make  its  home  in  these  marshy  fast¬ 
nesses  and  they  would  take  them  as  they  are. 

These  lands  and  possessions  we  have  taken  from  them,  and  now 
we  have  a  duty  to  perform  toward  them.  Surely,  out  of  our  abun¬ 
dance  we  may  let  fall  a  few  crumbs  to  help  sustain  them  in  their  un¬ 
equal  struggle  for  existence.  Of  what  crime  are  we  guilty  if  we  fail 
in  this,  our  best  opportunity  to  pay  a  very  little  part  of  the  great 
debt  of  justice  we  owe  them  ?  There  is  something  more  than 
money  involved.  If  these  people  are  wantonly  destroyed,  or 
crowded  out  of  existence  for  the  sake  of  putting  a  few  more  dollars 
into  the  land  speculators’  pockets,  it  will  be  the  foulest  blot  that  has 
ever  soiled  the  escutcheon  of  Florida. 


The  Seminoles ’  Footprints. 

"E'ROM  the  Northern  boundaries  of  the  State  to  the  farthermost 
corner  of  the  peninsula  the  history  and  wanderings  of  the  old 
Turbaned  tribe  of  Florida  can  be  traced  in  the  soft  rhythmatical 
names  they  have  given  to  numerous  lakes,  rivers,  and  towns. 
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Around  the  very  name  of  Florida  clings  a  wealth  of  legends  and 
abiding  words  of  beauty  memorials  left  by  these  pathfinders  firmly 
imbedded  in  the  history  of  the  State.  Their  traditions  are  not  less 
interesting  and  fascinating,  and  retaining  as  the  Seminoles  have  done 
through  centuries  all  the  picturesqueness  and  customs  of  their  an¬ 
cestors,  their  folk-lore  is  peculiarly  rich,  and  years  to  come  students 
and  ethnologists  will  wake  up  to  a  research  of  their  priceless  but 
unwritten  records,  and  their  mythology  will  be  one  of  our  most 
cherished  possessions.  They  have  given  us  an  enduring  heritage 
of  beauty.  Shall  we  give  them  less  than  a  belated  justice? 

Believing  that  the  people  of  Florida  are  eager  and  anxious  to  see 
fair  play  shown  the  Everglade  Indians;  believing  that  honor  and 
justice  should  come  before  material  interests;  and  relying  on  the 
hope  that  the  behavior  of  our  citizens  at  the  coming  Legislature  will 
dignify  human  kindness  in  a  triumph  for  the  weak;  we  place  this 
subject  before  the  reading  and  thinking  public — confident  of  the 
verdict  that  will  be  rendered. 

The  Last  Great  Council. 

"VVT’HEN  the  Last  Great  Council  meets  and  the  red  brother  sits 
"  ~  on  equal  footing  with  the  white  brother  before  the  throne  of 
the  Great  Spirit;  when  each  is  measured  by  the  light  that  was  given 
him,  may  the  record  of  the  Florida  Legislature  of  1915  be  not 
“weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.” 
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One  great,  strong,  unselfish  soul  in  every 
community  would  actually  redeem  the 
World. — Elbert  Hubbard 


The  Awakened  American  Indian: 

By  Arthur  C.  Parker. 


HE  American  Indian  has  written  a  new  chapter  in  his 
life  story.  The  tenth  day  of  December,  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  fourteen,  marked  a  new  beginning  in  Indian 
progress  and  proclaimed  a  new  day  for  the  red  race. 
Upon  that  day  President  Wilson  listened  to  the  memo¬ 
rial  of  the  Society  of  American  Indians  in  behalf  of 
the  American  Indian.  Never  before,  perhaps,  had  there  assembled 
so  large  a  body  of  men  and  women  of  Indian  blood,  having  so  wide 
an  influence  in  the  world’s  affairs.  Never  before  had  the  men  and 
women  of  the  race  presented  so  definite  an  appeal  covering  the  con¬ 
dition  of  all  Indians. 

The  memorial  presented  to  the  President  was  the  outcome  of 
an  action  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Conference  of  the  Society 
of  American  Indians,  and  was  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  Conference. 
The  committee  consisted  of  Dennison  Wheelock,  chairman;  Prof. 
F.  A.  Mckenzie,  Henry  Roe-Cloud,  Hiram  Chase,  and  William  J. 
Kershaw;  supplemented  by  the  executive  committee,  including  the 
president,  vice-president  on  membership,  and  the  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  meetings  at  which  the  memorial  was  formulated  were  held  at 
the  office  of  Hon.  Gabe  E.  Parker,  Register  of  the  United  States 
Treasury.  Mr.  Parker,  a  Choctaw,  is  a  member  of  the  Society’s 
advisory  board.  Here  the  various  ideas  submitted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  by  members  of  the  executive  council  were  drawn  into 
shape,  after  careful  debate.  In  its  preparation  a  majority  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  advisory  board,  the  entire  memorial  committee,  and  all 
but  one  absent  member  of  the  executive  council  participated.  The 


strong  men  of  the  Society  and  of  the  race  were  indeed  present. 
Their  memorial  to  the  President  is  a  historic  document. 

I  resident  Wilson  had  set  the  hour  as  twelve-fifteen  on  December 
tenth.  The  Society,  represented  by  its  active  officers,  associate  offi¬ 
cers,  board,  and  by  many  members  of  both  divisions,  marched 
promptly  from  their  headquarters  at  the  Hotel  Powhatan  and 
reached  the  White  House  a  few  minutes  before  noon.  More  than 
forty  delegates  were  in  the  body.  Senator  Robert  L.  Owen,  of 
Cherokee  blood,  was  already  with  the  President  as  the  delegation 
entered  the  reception  room  in  the  Executive  Mansion.  The  local 
arrangements  had  been  made  with  the  Secretary  to  the  President 
by  Mr.  Gabe  E.  Parker,  who  introduced  the  members  of  the  Society. 
The  President  stood  in  the  center  of  his  office  and  shook  hands 
cordially  as  each  member  was  presented.  Then,  after  a  short  ex¬ 
planation,  Mr.  Dennison  Wheelock  read  the  memorial,  which 
follows: 

District  of  Columbia ,  City  of  Washington. 
His  Excellency  The  President  of  the  United  States: 

Acting  under  instructions  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Society  of 
Amercian  Indians,  held  on  the  6th  to  the  11th  of  October,  1914,  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  city  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  your  petitioners 
respectfully  present  this  memorial. 

Congress  has  conferred  special  authority  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  respecting  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  regarded  as  wards  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  believe  that  this  obligation  lies  close  to  your  heart  and  we,  there¬ 
fore,  feel  free  to  suggest  to  you  a  few  things  which  seem  to  us  necessary  to 
our  welfare  and  progress,  to  our  development  as  co-laborers  and  producers 
We  believe  that  you  feel,  with  the  progressive  members  of  our  race,  that 
it  is  anamalous  permanently  to  conserve  within  the  nation  groups  of  people 

whose  civic  condition  by  legislation  is  different  from  the  normal  standard  of 
American  life. 

Definition  of  Legal  Status. 

As  a  race,  the  Indian,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  has  no 
standing  in  court  or  Nation.  No  man  can  tell  what  its  status  is,  either  civic  or 
legal.  Confusion  and  chaos  are  the  only  words  descriptive  of  the  situation. 
This  condition  is  a  barrier  to  the  progress  of  our  people  who  aspire  to  higher 
things  and  greater  success. 

We  hold  it  incontrovertible  that  our  status  in  this  Nation  should  be  defined 
by  Federal  authority.  We  request,  therefore,  that,  as  the  first  essential  to  a 
proper  solution  of  the  Indian  problem ,  and  even  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  itself 
his  matter  be  placed  m  the  hands  of  a  commission  o  three  men, — the  best ,  the  most 
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competent ,  and  the  kindliest  men  to  be  found,  and  that  they  be  authorized  to  study 
th:s  question ,  and  recommend  to  you  and  to  the  Congress  the  passage  of  a  code  of 
Indian  law  which  shall  open  the  door  of  hope  and  progress  to  our  people. 
Our  Society  since  its  beginning  has  pled  for  this  fundamental  necessity  of  race 
advancement. 

Admission  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 

We  ask,  also,  that  the  Court  of  Claims  be  given  jurisdiction  over  all  Indian 
claims  against  the  United  States. 

This  done,  a  great  barrier  to  race  development  would  be  removed,  for  we 
should  no  longer  be  tied  to  the  past  with  the  feeling  that  the  country  had  not 
fulfilled  its  obligations  to  our  race. 

We  believe  that  more  than  has  been  done  can  be  done  to  make  Indian 
property  an  efficient  instrument  for  Indian  welfare;  to  make  Indian  intellect, 
statesmenship,  and  craftsmanship  useful  to  the  Nation.  We  point  with  pride 
to  the  men  and  women  who  by  their  achievements  have  demonstrated  the  in¬ 
herent  capacities  of  Indian  blood.  Our  plea  is  that  just  opportunity  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  insure  the  efficiency  and  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  thousands  who 
have  not  had  freedom  to  struggle  upward  and  whose  condition  very  shortly 
will  become  not  only  a  menace  to  themselves  but  a  burden  to  the  Nation. 

We  plead,  sir,  that  you  give  us  the  cheer  of  your  word,  that  you  consider 
our  request  and  call  upon  Congress  to  grant  the  American  Indians  those  fun¬ 
damental  rights  and  privileges,  which  aie  essential  to  release  them  from  enforced 
wardship,  dependence,  and  consequent  degeneracy;  and  that  you  advocate 
measures  that  will,  according  to  the  recognized  principles  of  legal  and  economic 
development,  speedily  secure  their  admission  to  the  field  of  even  chance  for  in¬ 
dividual  efficiency  and  competency. 

For  the  weak  and  helpless,  for  the  discouraged  and  hopeless  of  our  race 
scattered  over  this  broad  land,  we  make  this  plea  and  petition.  Through  our 
annual  conference  we  have  carried  our  plea  to  the  great  universities  of  the  land; 
we  have  striven  to  awaken  the  public  conscience  to  the  justice  of  our  demands 
and  now  we  ask  you  to  consider  the  merits  of  our  appeal.  And  for  the  boon 
we  carve  we  shall  ever  pray. 

The  Society  of  American  Indians. 

SHERMAN  COOLIDGE,  President. 

CHAS.  E.  DAGENETT,  Vice-President. 
December  10,  1914.  WM.  J.  KERSHAW,  Vice-President. 

Arthur  C.  Parker,  Secretary. 

The  Committee  on  Memorial: 

DENNISON  WHEELOCK,  Chairman ; 

Hiram  Chase, 

Henry  Roe-Cloud, 

F.  A.  McKenzie, 

Wm.  j.  Kershaw. 
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The  President  remained  standing  at  one  corner  of  his  desk 
during  the  reading  and  was  evidently  impressed.  After  Mr.  Whee- 
lock  had  handed  the  memorial  to  the  President,  Mr.  Coolidge, 
president  of  the  Society,  delivered  a  few  words  in  explanation  of 
the  object  of  the  Society.  This  was  followed  by  an  address  by 
Mr.  Wm.  J.  Kershaw.  Mr.  Kershaw’s  speech  was  an  eloquent 
classic  and  profoundly  impressive.  As  the  years  go  by  it  will  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Indian  oratory.  Congress¬ 
man  Charles  D.  Carter,  former  chief  of  the  Chickasaw  Council  and 
now  vice-president  on  legislation  of  the  Society,  made  the  closing 
address  indorsing  the  momorial  in  its  plea  for  a  new  and  just  code 
of  law  and  greater  opportunity  for  the  red  man. 

President  Wilson  replied  expressing  his  pleasure  in  receiving  the 
delegation  and  stating  that  he  had  not  given  special  thought  to  the 
Indian,  though  he  had  appointed  the  best  man  he  could  find  as  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  and  as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  He 
promised  to  give  the  memorial  his  most  earnest  consideration  and 
to  study  measures  advocated  by  the  Society. 

Promptly  upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  interview  the 
delegates  filed  from  the  room  and  out  of  the  White  House,  where 
they  faced  a  battery  of  cameras  and  moving-picture  machines. 

After  returning  to  the  Hotel  Powhatan  for  luncheon,  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  held  an  informal  conference  which  continued 
until  five  o’clock.  The  speakers  were  President  Coolidge,  Dr.  C. 
Hart  Merriam  on  the  “Tragedy  in  California/’  Matthew  K.  Snif- 
fen  on  the  “Cry  of  Alaska,”  Wm.  J.  Kershaw  on  “Our  Memorial  ” 
Hiram  Chase  on  “The  Law  that  Restricts,’  Father  Philip  B.  Gor¬ 
don  on  “The  Relation  of  Education  to  Morality,’’  and  General 
Pratt  on  “Why  I  Have  Loved  the  Red  Man.” 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  merely  an  informal  discussion,  the 

evening  banquet  being  the  event  to  which  all  looked  for  the  final 
event  of  the  day. 

The  local  chairman  of  the  entertainment  committee  was  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Dagenett  and  to  him  the  success  of  the  event  is  largely 
due.  As  in  all  of  its  functions,  this  was  distinctly  of  high  grade 
eveir  appointment  being  the  best  that  could  be  secured.  ’ 

The  toastmaster  for  the  evening  was  Hon.  Charles  D.  Carter 
The  principal  speaker  was  Hon.  Cato  Sells,  Commissioner  of  In- 
lan  Affairs,  who  told  us  of  the  remarkable  change  he  had  wrought 
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in  Indian  Affairs  and  vividly  depicted  his  achievements  in  protect¬ 
ing  Indian  interest.  Other  speakers  who  delivered  addresses  were 
Dennison  Wheelock  on  “The  Law  Bars  The  Way  to  Indian  Pro¬ 
gress;”  Patrick  S.  Murley  on  “Humor  at  the  Bar;”  Henry  Roe- 
Cloud  on  “Brains  and  Efficiency;”  Prof.  F.  A.  McKenzie  on  “Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Dangers;”  Mrs.  Marie  L.  B.  Baldwin  on  “What  an  In¬ 
dian  Woman  Has  to  Say  for  Her  Race;”  Dr.  Sherman  Coolidge 
on  “The  Society;”  Hon.  W.  A.  Durant  on  “A  National  Indian 
Society  as  the  Means  for  Race  Efficiency;”  and  Dr.  Thomas  C. 
Moffett  on  “The  Power  of  Friendship  Among  Races.” 

The  banquet  favors  were  small  Indian  war  clubs  tied  with  white 
ribbons  and  labeled  “Peace  Clubs.”  Upon  the  ribbon  was  printed 
the  following  stanza: 

The  Peace  Club. 

To  knock  with  club  and  thrust  with  spear 
Robs  life  of  all  its  peace  and  cheer. 

So  let  us  CLUB  together  friend, — 

Then  all  our  woes  shall  be  at  end. 


The  committee  had  hoped  to  have  a  peace  dinner  and  had  tele¬ 
graphed  for  peace  pipes,  but  the  New  York  Indian  Exhibits  Com¬ 
pany  having  no  peace  pipes  sent  war  clubs!  This  put  the  committee 
in  a  quandary,  for  it  had  no  warlike  intentions.  On  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  however,  the  verse  was  penned,  and  the  club  used  for 
peaceful  advantage. 

The  meeting  and  presentation  were  convened  in  remarkable 
quick  time.  The  President  gave  but  seven  days’  notice  in  which  to 
prepare  for  the  trip  to  the  Capitol.  That  the  great  majority  of  of¬ 
ficials  was  present  is  a  tribute  to  the  strength  of  the  Society  and  the 
harmony  of  its  administration. 

On  the  11th  and  12th  of  December  the  executive  council  held 
its  annual  meeting.  By  invitation  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury 
most  sessions  were  held  in  his  office.  The  principal  actions  of 
interest  to  the  membership  are  those  relating  to  the  policy  of  The 
Quarterly  Journal,  S.  A.  /.,  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  trustees, 
whose  chairman  is  Mrs.  Marie  L.  B.  Baldwin,  and  the  selection 
of  the  meeting  place  for  the  1915  conference.  The  Fifth  Confer¬ 
ence  will  meet  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  in 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  This  has  already  led  to  great  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  Oklahoma  membership. 
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The  accomplishments  of  the  December  meeting  were  the  reach- 
ing  of  the  President  s  ear,  the  presentation  of  basic  facts  for  his 
consideration,  a  demostration  of  the  Society’s  unity  and  purpose, 
and  the  establishing  of  a  deeper  confidence  of  the  public  in  the 
capacity  of  red  men  to  reach  out  for  higher  things. 

The  impression  made  by  the  memorial  delegation  was  profound. 
Dr.  William  K.  Cooper,  secretary  of  the  Washington  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
stated  that  the  event  was  most  dignified  and  orderly  he  had  ever 
seen  in  the  Executive  Mansion  and  his  opinion  was  verified  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Brosius,  attorney  for  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  who 
affirmed  that  it  was  the  most  impressive  event  he  had  ever  wit¬ 
nessed  in  connection  with  Indian  affairs.  Others  stated  that  the 
event  was  a  positive  demonstration  of  the  ability  of  Indian  blood  to 
achieve. 

The  membership  represented  Indians  prominent  in  civil,  reli¬ 
gious,  and  political  life,  including  clergymen,  educators,  scientists 
congressmen^  business  men,  lawyers,  and  financiers.  If  these’ 
have  struggled  upward  through  adverse  conditions,  how  many  more 
might  achieve  and  advance  as  efficient  factors  in  the  national  life  if 
the  laws  of  the  land  would  only  permit  it. 

In  this  memorable  council  only  earnest  faces  were  seen.  The 
men  and  women  who  composed  it  were  energetic  factors  in  the  life 
of  the  Republic.  The  spirit  of  Carlisle  was  shown  by  the  nine  dele¬ 
gates  who  came  at  their  own  expense.  Every  man  and  woman  of 
Indian  blood  was  conscious  of  his  responsibilities  and  eager  to 
meet  his  obligations  to  his  race  and  to  his  country.  Proud  of  the 
ability  of  the  race  to  advance,  as  they  were,  their  clothing  was  that  of 
citizenship  of  the  great  Nation.  There  were  no  blankets,  no  feathers 
no  relics  of  the  past,— for  these  men  and  women  were  the  Indians  of 
to-day  pRading  for  the  future.  Their  vision  was  fixed  upon  things 
ahead.  Though  in  their  hearts  they  were  still  loyal  to  the  best 
traditions  of  their  people,  each  knew  that  such  things  were  a  part 

butfo^humaffity6^  ™  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  f°r  countlT, 

Thus  has  a  new  day  dawned  and  dynamic  effort  has  been 
applied  from  within. 


“Mucha  Fiesta”  in  the  Southwest: 

By  Edwin  L.  Sabin ,  in  The  Overland  Monthly. 

HE  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
I  W  I  are  essentiallY  an  agricultural  people,  and  very 

ii  SB  '  ~  many  of  their  ceremonial  dances  are  significant 

|  of  the  field  and  the  harvest.  Through  the  spring 

an<^  summer  they  labor  pretty  steadily — they  being 
among  the  American  Indians  who  do  really  work, 
e|Eg|l  both  male  and  female;  and  they  take  their  relaxations 
mainly  in  fall  and  winter. 

^  -  These  celebrations  begin,  as  a  rule,  in  the  late 
"  summer,  as  a  tribal  ceremony,  or  else  as  a  propi¬ 
tiation  to  the  god  of  the  approaching  harvest.  After  that  occur 
the  harvest  programs  and  the  programs  of  plenty  or  of  famine,  with 
occasional  hunting  programs  thrown  in. 

The  Puelos  seem  to  have  more  of  a  passion  for  dancing  and 
sacred  rites  than  do  the  northern  Indians.  According  to  the 
authorities  in  folk  lore  and  ethnology,  this  fact  is  due  to  the  naturally 
sterile  environments  which  have  caused  the  native  population  to  be 
more  dependent  than  ordinary  upon  the  favors  of  the  seasons  and 
the  elements.  As  a  later  and  a  modifying  element  there  should  be 
added  their  close  association  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
with  the  fun-loving  Mexicans.  Under  such  modifications,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  ancient  ceremonials  have  become  “fiestas” — those  holi¬ 
days  (corrupted  from  holy-days)  of  the  Latins  in  both  hemispheres. 
They  present  a  program  of  mass,  dances,  and  sports,  and  like  a  fair 
attract  a  gathering  of  vendors,  guests,  and  visitors  from  far  and  near. 
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Thus  more  or  less  adulterated  from  the  original,  the  greatest 
celebration  of  the  Conchiti  pueblo  occurs  upon  July  14th;  of  the 
Santo  Domingo,  upon  August  4th;  of  the  Sia,  August  15th;  of  San 
Juan,  June  24th  (early,  this);  of  great  Taos,  on  September  30th. 

Being  given  at  the  most  easterly,  most  northerly  and  most  typ¬ 
ical  and  isolated  of  all  the  pueblos  existing,  the  Taos  festival,  termed 
San  Geronimo  Day,  has  excited  the  keenest  attention  not  only  from 
the  general  public  that  knows,  but  also  from  trained  investigators. 
Like  a  number  of  its  rival  festivals  in  other  pueblos,  this  of  Sep¬ 
tember  30th  is  presumably  held  in  honor  of  the  pueblo’s  patron 
saint,  Jerome  (Geronimo).  But  modernized  as  to  title  and  as  to 
certain  of  its  features,  the  Taos  annual  festival  of  San  Geronimo 
Day,  September  30th  of  each  year,  possesses  antiquity  not  to  be 
questioned. 

It  is  the  old,  old  harvest  celebration  of  the  pueblo;  the  yearly 
thanksgiving  to  those  forces  which  have  made  possible  that  the  arid 
earth  bring  forth  its  increase.  It  is  a  form  of  sun  worship.  It  must 
long  antedate  the  arrival  of  the  first  padre  and  of  San  Geronimo 
and  the  Roman  Church,  with  that  readiness  of  adaptation  which  has 
been  its  success  among  its  Indian  proselytes,  probably  applied  to 
the  ancient  festival  the  name  of  the  assigned  patron  saint. 

Thus  the  festival  is  a  queer  combination  of  Christian  ritual  and 
pagan  rite.  The  Mexican  population  of  the  countryside  gladly  doff 
all  cares  and  duties,  and  throng  to  attend.  Come  Apaches,  San 
Juans,  Navajos,  and  Utes.  And  from  St.  Louis,  Denver,  Kansas 
City,  New  York  itself,  flock  in  the  curious  whites. 

Early,  and  by  the  wagonload,  the  happy  Mexicans  enter  the  little 
town  of  Fernandez  de  Taos,  three  miles  from  the  pueblo,  where 
for  a  Mexican  fiesta  booths  have  been  set  up  in  the  plaza  and 
crooked,  adobe-walled  streets.  The  whistle  of  the  Taos  historic 
merry-go-round  (from  whose  wooden  horses  riotous  vaqueros,  in  a 
year  agone,  shot  off  the  tails),  whistles  incessantly,  and  the  popular 
bade,  announced  by  placard  and  violin  and  peering  crowd,  is  insti¬ 
tuted  to  continue  afternoon  and  all  night. 

Under  the  strain,  the  bronze  Pueblos  are  calmer;  but  it  is  only 
necessary,  when  one  encounters  them  pursuing  their  daily  routine 

ere  the  great  day  dawns,  to  accost  them  with  the  universal  password: 

"Bueno,  amigos."’ 

"Bueno,  bueno,”  they  respond,  instantly. 
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"Mucha  fiesta,  en  poco  tiempo — eh?” 

The  smiles  flash  into  each  countenance. 

"Si,  si;  mucha  fiesta.” 

From  a  distance  of  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  miles  arrive  the  visitor 
Indians — easily,  even  by  the  stranger,  differentiated  the  one  tribe 
from  the  other.  The  San  Juans,  in  their  wagons,  and  with  pottery 
for  sale;  the  Apaches  on  horse-back,  bucks  and  squaws,  with  bask¬ 
ets  and  bows-and-arrows;  the  Navajos  likewise  on  horseback,  with 
silverware  and  a  blanket  or  two. 

Occasionally  is  observed  the  greeting  between  friends — an  in¬ 
quiring  pause  when  Apache  meets  Pueblo,  a  few  steps  impulsively 
taken,  and  a  mutual  embrace,  almost  affecting  in  its  heartiness  and 
simplicity. 

At  the  pueblos,  dances  are  being  rehearsed;  some  of  the  young 
men  require  instruction,  and  some  of  the  elder  need  a  limbering  up. 
These  rehearsals  are  held  in  private.  And  no  doubt  there  are  other 
preliminaries  of  a  secret  nature,  according  to  ancient  laws  and  un¬ 
modified  by  the  church,  in  the  estufas  and  like  secret  chambers. 

The  pueblo  has  its  clans  and  its  own  religious  orders;  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  fasting  is  enforced  upon  certain  individuals 
who  are  to  take  part  in  the  program  of  the  day. 

During  the  afternoon  preceding  the  festival,  preparations  at  the 
pueblo  become  plainly  visible.  A  bower  of  quaking  aspen  leaves 
is  built  against  the  north  casa  grande,  about  an  elevated  platform 
whence,  at  the  head  of  the  track,  the  saints  shall  overlook  the  race. 

A  hole  is  dug  before  the  casa  grande  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
pueblo  plaza,  and  with  much  labor  a  great  pole,  fifty  feet  long,  is  set 
up  therein.  Although  year  after  year  the  Indians  erect  this  pole, 
nevertheless  upon  each  occasion  the  hubbub  is  the  same.  It  is  a 
job  which  seems  to  require  just  so  much  wrangling  and  scurrying 
and  perspiration — and  grunting. 

The  omnipresent  church  intercedes,  to  remind;  and  about  five 
o’clock  the  bell  of  the  little  chapel  summons  to  mass.  Having  doffed 
its  working  costume  (in  themselves  most  picturesque)  of  ordinary 
blanket  and  shawl,  now  proudly  arrayed  in  cotton  and  silk  of  colors 
still  more  vivid — yellows,  greens,  reds,  blues,  plain  and  figured, 
a  veritable  kaleidoscope — the  pueblo  goes  to  mass,  bearing  the 
offertory  candles. 

The  mass  lasts  an  hour;  its  conclusion  is  signified  by  the  dis- 
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charge,  besides  the  church  door,  of  a  rickety  smooth-bore  gun  in 
the  hands  of  an  appointed  Indian. 

Notified  by  this  signal,  while  the  worshippers  are  pouring  from 
the  church,  selected  dancers  who  have  been  waiting,  to  the  rear  of 
each  casa  grande,  advance  waving  their  sprays  of  yellowed  aspen 
foliage  and  chanting. 

This  is  a  sun  dance.  Shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  two  long  lines 
facing  inward,  the  dancers,  shuffling  and  chanting  in  perfect  accord, 
traverse  the  plaza  and  enter  the  churchyard.  All  wear  white 
blankets.  At  the  church  door  they  reverse,  recross  the  plaza,  and 
having  danced  before  each  of  the  casa  grande,  they  disperse. 

This  ends  the  preliminaries,  in  public.  What  transpires  during 
the  night  no  outsider  knows.  The  writer  spent  the  night  in  the 
pueblo;  but  aside  from  the  constant  singing  here  and  there,  until 
dawn  itself,  of  the  sun  dance  song,  nothing  was  in  evidence  (to  him) 
that  would  break  the  ordinary  routine. 

Nothing,  save  the  soft  patter  of  feet,  through  the  plaza,  upon 
errand  bent;  and  the  late  arrival  of  his  host,  from  some  mysterious 
retreat. 

Chronicles  of  San  Geronimo  Day  declare  that  at  sunrise  the 
Governor  of  the  pueblo,  standing  high  upon  the  roof  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  casa  grande,  addresses  in  the  Taos  tongue  his  people,  assembled 
below.  But  along  with  other  public  observances,  this  custom  is, 
alas,  through  Indian  aversion  to  notoriety,  being  omitted.  In  late 
years  no  address  from  the  house-top  has  been  given. 

The  first  of  the  day’s  events,  therefore,  is  the  elevation,  to  the 
cross-bar  upon  the  apex  of  the  pole  before  mentioned,  of  the  festal 
offerings.  Formerly  the  sheep  which  formed  a  part  of  these  offer¬ 
ings  was  employed  alive,  and  was  permitted  to  bleet  out  its  life  while 
suspended  high  above  the  careless  throng  of  merry-makers.  Civi¬ 
lization  has  steped  in  and  altered  this  detail— the  sheep  now  used 
has  had  its  throat  cut. 

In  addition  to  the  sheep,  there  is  the  bunch  of  melons,  and  the 
sack  of  bread  and  corn— thus  making  an  offering  representative  of 
the  pueblo’s  food  supply:  meat  and  grain.  The  display,  fastened 
aloft  by  a  half-naked  Indian,  constitutes  the  pueblo’s  thank-tribute 
to  the  sun;,  for  so  largely  does  the  sun  figure  in  the  Taos  Indian’s 
thoughts  with  reference  to  the  celebration,  that  this  harvest  festival— 
this  pseudo  Saint’s  Day— is  dominated  by  the  still  adored  creative  orb. 
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Ever  since  sunrise,  spectators  have  been  pouring  into  the  pueblo 
ground.  Many  are  mere  spectators;  others,  like  the  Mexican 
peddlers,  are  spectators  upon  business  bent  also.  About  eight 
o’clock  another  massiis  called,  in  the  chapel;  and  thither,  again,  went 
their  way  the  pueblo  people. 

By  the  time  it  is  over,  the  grounds  have  become  a  fair:  the  wagons 
of  the  Mexican  vendors,  having  for  sale  melons,  pinon  nuts,  and 
articles  of  handicraft,  are  massed  before  the  casa  grande;  horseman 
gallop  hither  and  thither;  pedestrians,  brown  and  white,  saunter  and 
stare,  and  the  camera,  in  the  operation  by  professional  and  by 
tourist,  is  ever  to  be  noted. 

At  the  close  of  the  mass,  a  procession  issued  from  the  church, 
bearing  under  canopy  the  saint  himself — a  rudely  carved,  venerable 
wooden  figure  endowed,  for  the  occasion,  with  sentient  attributes. 

Carefully  escorted,  he  is  transferred  to  the  bower,  and  there,  by 
respectful  hands,  is  installed,  together  with  certain  other  sacred 
articles,  such  as  a  crucifix  and  draped  shrine. 

Immediately,  upon  the  tract  along  which  the  saints  may  gaze,  line 
up  the  racers.  They  are  chosen,  a  band  from  each  of  the  casa 
grande,  and  are  stationed,  in  opposing  divisons,  at  either  end  of  the 
track.  They  are  variously  adorned — or,  one  might  better  say,  deco¬ 
rated — being  naked  save  as  to  breech-cloth  and  lavishly  patterned 
with  paint,  while,  to  give  them  speed,  upon  the  ankle  are  tied  eagle 
feathers.  Patches  of  down  are  scattered,  also,  over  the  limbs  and 
body. 

Until  the  last  year  or  two,  the  runners  have  been  marked  with 
white  imprints  as  of  hands — referring,  in  some  mysterious  occult 
manner,  to  the  sun.  Therefore,  if  must  be  inferred  that  this  race, 
ostensibly  under  the  eyes  of  Saint  Geronimo,  is  in  honor  of  the  sun; 
and  it  likewise  must  be  inferred  that  the  saint  is  only  a  substitution 
by  the  church  to  satisfy  conscience. 

The  course  is  four  hundred  yards.  The  runners  start,  one 
from  each  of  the  casa  grandes,  race  to  the  farther  end,  and  there 
are  replaced  by  two  other  runners.  This  is  the  relay  race. 

Back  and  forth  speed  the  painted  figures,  amidst  exhortations 
from  the  Indian  guards  and  from  the  closely  pressing  spectators. 
The  race  continues  for  an  hour  or  more,  until  victory  is  decided 
to  belong  to  the  one  party  or  to  the  other.  Then,  at  once,  the  run¬ 
ners  and  their  kin  unite  in  another  dance,  which  may  be  called  the 
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dance  of  triumph.  It  is  significant  that  in  this  dance  join  the 
Apaches  and  the  Utes  and  the  visiting  Indians  generally,  and  are 
not  repulsed.  Therefore,  the  dance  has  lost  a  certain  quality. 

The  dancers  proceed,  chanting  and  shuffling,  and  waving  their 
yellowed  aspen  branches  to  the  victorious  casa  grande,  where  they 
are  pelted  with  bread  by  the  women,  from  the  house-tops:  again  a 
token  of  the  sun,  being,  we  may  conjecture,  not  alone  the  reward 
of  the  women,  but  of  the  sun’s  bounty,  also,  for  the  spectacle. 

The  assertion  that  the  losing  pueblo  pays  the  priest’s  dues  of 
the  entire  tribe  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  that  the  winning  side  elects 
the  Governor,  is  denied  by  the  Indians  themselves. 

After  the  dance,  the  pueblo  gives  itself  over  to  trading  and  feast¬ 
ing.  Fruit  and  pinon  nuts  are  bought  liberally.  At  noon,  every 
pueblo  family  has  a  dinner,  to  which  visitors,  white  and  red,  are 
generously  invited. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  great  event  is  the  appearance  of  the  clowns, 
or  the  chivonetti.  These  are  representations  of  those  mythical 
Delight  Makers,  who  according  to  tradition  and  to  Bandelier’s 
great  story,  in  the  ancient  times  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Pueblos 
and  saved  them  from  extinction  by  famine  and  pestilence.  The 
clan  of  the  chivonetti  is  of  high  repute. 

These  clowns,  usually  seven  in  number,  are  striped  around  the 
naked  body  with  alternate  bands  of  white  and  black— indicative  of 
the  dark  days  which  were  broken  by  the  bright  days,  through  their 
ministering  efforts.  They  wear  stuck  through  their  hair  sprays  of 
ripened  grain  indicative  of  the  harvest  and  of  the  plenty  which  was 
the  result  of  their  visit.  No  restrictions  are  placed  upon  their 
actions;  and  not  only  do  they  much  amuse  the  crowd  by  their  ex¬ 
travagant  gambols  and  grimaces,  but  they  pry  where  they  please 
and  seize  what  they  wish.  They  are  sacred  from  resistance. 

Finally,  pretending  to  following  goat  tracks,  they  /espy  the 
sheep  at  the  top  of  the  pole.  They  fail  to  reach  this  by  climbing 
the  smooth  column;  with  miniature  bows  and  arrows — mere  reeds 
they  cluster  about  the  butt  and  shoot  upward.  Laughter  pre¬ 
vails.  After  some  considerable  time  devoted  to  utter  nonsense 
a  champion  climber  from  among  the  other  Indians  scales  the 
pole  and  lowers  the  sheep,  and  bread,  and  the  fruit,  with  their 
attached  streamers  of  red  and  yellow,  to  the  clowns  below.  The 
o  erings  are  borne  away  by  them,  and  now  the  festival  is  over  with, 
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for  the  public.  During  the  fiesta  the  pueblo  grounds  are  policed 
by  the  Indian  constables,  who  lock  up  in  the  pueblo  jail  or  eject 
from  the  grounds  anybody  objectionable.  The  arrests  are  usu¬ 
ally  confined  to  a  Mexican  or  two,  who  has  indulged  far  too  freely 
in  aguardiente.  Owing  to  the  publicity  which  has  been  given, 
and  the  intrusion  of  the  rude  camera  respecting  naught,  Taos  has 
been  inclined  to  curtail  its  open  observance  of  prized  San  Geron- 
imo  Day.  In  fact,  several  items  known  to  former  celebrations, 
already  have  been  omitted,  and  probably  are  reserved  for  only  the 
Indians. 

By  white  authorities,  a  determined  effort  has  been  made  to  en¬ 
force  the  use  of  the  camera,  regardless,  upon  payment  of  a  fee;  and 
to  enforce  admission  to  all  ceremonies.  But  strictly  speak- 
ing,  the  right  of  the  Pueblos  at  Taos  or  elsewhere  to  do  as  they 
please  so  long  as  they  keep  the  law,  cannot  be  denied.  They  are 
American  citizens;  their  pueblo  grounds  are  not  reservations,  but 
are  owned  by  themselves;  and  outsiders  are  trespassers. 
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1  KNOW  WHAT  PLEASURE  IS,  FOR  I 


HAVE  DONE  GOOD  WORK. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson 


Secrets  of  Indian  Basketry: 

By  C.  Henry  Dickerman,  in  Boston  Herald. 


r  WAS  perhaps  five  years  ago  that  I  remember  a 
young  painter  saying:  “If  I  were  to  study  design  I 
should  go  live  among  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest. 
They  have  the  purest  design  in  the  world,  and  the 
finest;  full  of  untold  possibilities  for  American  crafts¬ 
men.  And  every  year  some  secret  of  it  is  being  lost.”  At  the  time 
I  thought  no  more  of  it,  being  jealous  of  my  own  theory  of  how 
American  craftsmen  should  develop  their  design. 

The  remark  was  brought  to  mind  again  last  Tuesday  when  I 
was  asked  to  go  out  to  Wentworth  Institute  and  see  the  American 
Indian  League’s  exhibit  of  basketry  and  the  weaving  crafts.  I  con¬ 
fess  I  knew  nothing  about  the  American  Indian  League,  and  “Indian 
blankets”  have  had  a  way  of  calling  up  in  my  mind  nightmares  of 
“cozy  corners”  in  Mattapan  flats.  I  suspected  all  Indian  art.  I  felt 
that  it  must  be,  like  modern  Japanese  color  painting,  entirely  under 
the  heel  of  the  white  man’s  commercial  civilization. 

My  ideas  underwent  a  change  after  a  few  minutes’  listening  to 
Mrs.  Marie  E.  Ives  Humphrey,  president  of  the  League,  who  was 
explaining,  with  a  loving  and  compelling  earnestness,  what  I  am  told 
is  the  best  collection  of  Indian  baskets  this  side  of  Denver.  I  re¬ 
alized  then  that  someone  had  seen  a  great  opportunity,  had  taken 
hold  of  it,  wrought  big  things  with  it,  and  was  trying  to  explain  the 
magnitude  of  it  to  the  country  at  large.  The  opportunity  was  none 
other  than  the  preservation  of  one  of  the  finest  art-crafts  the  world 
has  known. 


Induced  to  Teach  Craft. 

J-TERE  I  saw,  for  example,  a  basket  made  by  Clara  Dardin, 
until  a  very  short  time  ago  the  surviving  member  of  her 
tribe,  who  retained  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  craft.  When  more 
than  90  years  old,  with  one  eye  and  one  tooth,  she  was  discovered 
through  the  efforts  of  a  group  of  New  York  women,  and  induced  to 
teach  her  craft  to  10  young  girls  of  her  tribe— the  Chetimachans  of 
Louisiana.  “They  would  go  in  their  canoes  on  the  Bayou  Teche 
from  Indian  Bend  to  a  certain  point,  then  take  out  their  canoes  and 
drag  them  overland  five  miles  to  Grand  Lake,  where  they  would 
camp  while  getting  the  tall  straight  reed  cane  of  which  they  made 
their  baskets.  At  home  “the  roots  and  black  walnut,  of  which  the 
vegetable  dyes  are  made,  were  collected,  and  some  of  the  cane  was 
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dyed  red  and  black.  Thus  the  materials  had  to  be  gathered  and 
prepared  with  great  labor  and  care  before  the  weaving  could  begin. 
Then  Clara  Dardin  taught  the  girls  how  to  weave  the  single  and  the 
double-weave  baskets  with  their  many  and  beautiful  intricate  designs, 
each  of  which  has  a  meaning.” 


Art  of  Each  Different. 

rJpHE  case  was  almost  typical.  Numbers  of  tribal  industries,  al¬ 
most  at  the  point  of  extinction,  have  been  saved  in  just  this 
way.  This  is  the  work  of  the  league.  The  Indian  is  induced  to 
supply  the  ever  increasing  demand  for  his  product  among  enlight¬ 
ened  art  lovers  the  world  over;  the  white  men,  for  his  part,  is  en¬ 
abled  to  secure  at  prices  that  must  inevitably  rise  year  after  year, 
objects  of  primitive  craftsmanship  which  have  a  genuineness  and 
real  artistic  value  unequaled  anywhere. 

In  the  league’s  exhibit  are  baskets  representing  about  a  dozen 
tribes.  Not  only  is  the  art  or  each  tribe  different,  as  are  the  forms 
and  uses  of  their  baskets,  but  each  separate  basket  is  unlike  any 
other  that  has  been  or  will  be  made.  Each  has  the  individuality  one 
demands  in  an  art  work.  For  the  squaw  works  from  no  pattern. 
The  motifs  may  be  the  same  or  nearly  so,  but  the  basket  itself — or 
“blanket”  or  belt  of  beadwork — is  each  time  a  new  creation,  adapted 
in  size,  shape,  and  decoration  for  the  purpose  prompting  its  manu¬ 
facture. 

I  should  hesitate  to  say  whether  the  most  wonderful  thing  about 
this  Indian  work  is  its  handling  of  pure  design,  or  its  astonishing 
perfection  of  craftsmanship.  Most  of  the  baskets  are  water  tight, 
like  Panama  hats;  and  not  a  few  are  “fire  tight,”  or  at  least  impervious 
to  boiling  liquids — for  the  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  tribes  cook  in 
a  particular  type  of  basket,  light,  yet  woven  with  amazing  snugness 
from  roots  and  bark.  There  is  also  the  grinding  basket,  with  a 
circular  opening  in  the  bottom,  used  for  pounding  corn  meal;  the 
basket  being  placed  on  a  stone  for  the  operation.  The  commonest 
basket  is  used  to  fetch  and  hold  water,  a  certain  pumpkin-shaped 
type  being  set  aside  for  heating  water  by  the  hot-stone  method. 
Indeed,  one  finds  a  basket  for  every  domestic  purpose.  It  is  even 
whispered  among  the  initiate  that  the  basket  which  forms  so  pic¬ 
turesque  a  head-dress  for  the  industrous  squaws  may  appear  again, 
not  less  picturesquely,  as  the  soup  tureen  of  the  evening’s  repast  ! 
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No  Civilized  Art  Ideas. 


OF  THE  design  itself  one  is  tempted  to  speak  at  inordinate 
length.  It  is  as  yet  absolutely  uninfluenced  by  civilized  art 
ideas,  and  so  (as  the  student  of  art  history  knows)  may  be  counted 
on  never  to  go  wrong.  The  design  always  satisfies.  There  is  never 
a  fault  of  balance,  never  an  inartistic  clash  of  line  or  color.  The 
motifs  are  the  simplest — the  arrow  head,  the  snake,  the  double  tri¬ 
angle  developed  from  the  flying  bird,  step  forms,  a  few  animal  or 
grass  forms,  and  some  simple  geometrical  combinations.  With 
these  the  most  delightful  arrangements  are  obtained,  sometimes 
highly  complex,  sometimes  amazingly  effective  in  their  simplicity 
and  restraint.  I  saw  a  tray,  for  example,  made  by  the  Pima  tribe 
of  Arizona,  the  pattern  on  which  was  almost  identical  with  certain 
designs  I  have  seen  on  modern  Hungarian  ware  produced  under 
the  wing  of  latter-day  '’art  nouveau.”  But  no  modern  continental 
work  I  have  seen  would  approach  it  for  sensitive  balancing  of  black 
and  white,  and  scarcely  any  for  delicacy  of  thin  line  pattern  in  so 
brusque  a  medium.  Only  an  unspoiled  primitive  tradition  can  ac¬ 
count  for  this  unfailing  instinct  for  the  artistic  and  the  true. 

I  have  little  sympathy,  however,  with  the  attempt  to  make  these 
designs  form  a  link  between  the  Indian  and  certain  races  on  the 
continent  of  Asia  which  are  pretty  surely  his  cousins  a  hundred  or 
so  generations  removed.  You  can  find  a  bird  or  an  arrow  motif 
in  the  primitive  art  of  almost  any  race.  It  forms  no  proof  of  rela¬ 
tionship.  Apparently  the  minds  of  primitive  men  are  pretty  much 
alike  the  world  over.  If  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention, 
instinct  is  the  father,  and  the  succeeding  progeny  with  all  the  ar¬ 
tistic  traits  they  may  develop  favor  very  strongly  the  paternal  side. 
If  you  believe,  as  the  Navajos  do,  the  rattlesnake  is  the  god  of  rain, 
you  will  not  be  long  in  weaving  across  your  sacrificial  baskets  the 
image  of  the  rain-god. 

Meaning  of  Design. 

\  BASKET  shown  me  by  Mrs.  Humphreys  illustrates  the  point 
admirably.  It  was  made  by  a  squaw  who  had  come  under  the 
influence  of  Christian  missionary  teachings,  and  its  device  was  a  five- 
pointed  star.  When  asked  of  the  meaning  of  the  design,  the  squaw 
delivered  herself  of  a  little  elegy  in  broken  English  on  the  hard  lot 
of  the  Indian  woman,  the  unending  household  toil,  the  labor  of  the 
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weaving;  then  pointed  upward  in  the  direction  in  which  her  new 
teachers  had  taught  her  to  look.  Her  star  was  a  star  of  hope. 

In  a  more  material,  yet  possibly  a  not  less  helpful  way,  the 
American  Indian  League  is  endeavoring  to  be  a  “star  of  hope”  to 
the  aboriginal  tribes  that  today  face  either  absorption  or  extinction. 
The  league  tries,  first  of  all,  to  remedy  an  economic  evil. 

The  western  Indian,  limited  to  his  reservations,  can  no  longer 
live  as  the  school  geographies  used  to  say,  “by  hunting  and  fishing.” 
The  government  is  inducing  him  to  try  agriculture.  But  in  many 
tribes  his  farming  is  still  at  the  experimental  stage,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  desert  dwellers  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  farming  is  al¬ 
most  out  of  the  question.  Meanwhile  the  encroachments  of  the 
white  man  have  driven  the  Indian  farther  back  into  the  wild  and  un¬ 
productive  country.  As  a  result,  the  tribes  often  face  the  most  ab¬ 
ject  sort  of  poverty. 

Burden  Upon  Woman. 

TNDER  such  conditions,  the  heaviest  share  of  the  burden  falls 
on  the  woman — traditionally  the  “worker”  of  the  Indian 
family  group.  But  the  Indian  woman  by  herself  is  lost.  She 
knows  nothing  of  the  value  of  her  ancient  tribal  crafts,  and  under 
the  pressure  of  misery  begins  to  forget  them.  Her  children,  who 
perhaps  have  learned  just  enough  about  civilization  to  spoil  them 
as  Indians,  despise  the  work  and  customs  of  their  mothers.  “The 
young  Indians  make  no  baskets,”  was  a  common  cry  from  workers 
in  the  field  until  within  a  year  or  so. 

Realizing  the  very  considerable  income  that  might  be  derived 
from  a  cultivation  of  the  old  arts,  the  American  League  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  act  as  an  “exchange  for  Indian  woman’s  work.”  It 
collects  subscriptions,  buys  blankets,  rugs,  pottery,  bead  work,  and 
the  like,  and  finds  a  market  for  them.  Five  years  of  this  work  have 
meant  economic  salvation  for  more  than  one  Indian  community.  As 
one  worker  writes: 

“It  is  wonderful  how  they  have  learned  to  trust  us,  and  how 
Indian  women,  who  formerly  would  not  let  a  basket  out  of  their 
sight,  now  write  about  their  baskets,  through  some  kind  white 
neighbor,  and  often  send  the  baskets  on  at  the  same  time.” 

Good  baskets  always  bring  a  good  price.  Often,  though,  it  is 
hard  at  first  to  get  salable  baskets  from  the  squaws,  who  have  fallen 
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into  slovenly  ways  of  work.  One  of  the  most  promising  plans 
of  the  league  is  to  pay  an  old,  basketmaking  squaw  to  teach  her 
art  to  the  younger  women.  A  missionary  among  the  Hoopas  of 
California,  for  example,  has  been  working  along  these  lines,  and  re¬ 
cently  wrote:  “  I  have  got  the  Indians  interested,  and  I  believe  I 
can  get  them  to  make  more.” 

In  Northern  California. 

A  REMARKABLE  example  of  what  a  tribe  can  do  with  its  art 
crafts  is  furnished  by  the  Porno  Indians  of  northern  California. 
Their  baskets  are  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  and  likewise  the 
most  expensive.  Living  near  San  Francisco  they  have  naturally 
an  excellent  market  for  their  handiwork.  The  Indians  of  this  tribe 
know  the  value  of  their  baskets,  and  this  knowledge  forms  a  suffi¬ 
cient  incentive  to  keep  alive  the  art  of  weaving  them.  The  basket- 
makers  live  very  comfortably  on  the  income  thus  derived.  A  worker 
among  the  Porno  writes: 

“Last  summer  one  Indian  woman  sold  a  basket  for  $100.  Yes¬ 
terday  another  sold  a  similar  one,  only  smaller,  for  $35.  Small  bas¬ 
kets  are  bought  by  traders  and  collectors  for  from  $3.50  to  $15 
right  along.  So  great  is  the  demand  for  them  that  I  seldom  find 
a  finished  specimen  in  their  houses.  Some  are  ordered  months  in 
advance.  All  of  the  older  and  middle-aged  women,  and  most  of 
the  young  women,  are  basket  makers.  Many  of  the  girls  are  being 
taught.  Almost  every  woman  here  has  an  expensive  sewing  ma¬ 
chine,  which  they  pay  for  in  baskets.  So  their  agent  here  gets  a 
good  percentage  of  their  work.  The  roots  they  use  are  giving  out 
here  and  they  have  to  go  or  send  away  for  them.” 

This  fortunate  condition  of  affairs  the  league  hopes  to  make 
possible  for  every  Indian  tribe.  Recently,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  missionaries  the  league  has  undertaken  to  popularize  the 
beautiful  beadwork  of  some  of  the  tribes  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
Navajo  rug  weaving  craft  is  perhaps  the  oldest  and  best  established 
of  all  Indian  industries.  The  eastern  market  is  always  open,  the 
high  value  of  fine  Navajo  rugs  (so  often  miscalled  “blankets”)  has 
become  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  and  the  problem  now  is 
largely  one  of  protecting  the  consumer  against  imitation. 

The  league  has  put  out  a  little  folder  on  Navajo  rugs,  which 
tells  in  a  few  words  something  about  their  weaving,  the  quality  and 
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value  of  the  materials,  and  the  marks  by  which  a  genuine  rug  can 
be  told.  In  the  first  place,  its  pattern  is  exactly  like  no  other  rug 
pattern  in  the  world.  No  genuine  rug  has  a  duplicate;  it  is  an  object 
of  art  that  cannot  be  replaced.  A  few  points  to  remember  include 
the  fact  that  the  rug  will  be  exactly  alike  in  color  and  pattern  in  the 
same  place  on  both  sides;  there  will  be  a  binding  cord  on  each  edge 
and  end  which  is  woven  into  the  frabic.  The  colors  will  be  almost 
invariable  red  and  white.  Practically  no  other  dye  but  red  is  in  use, 
if  one  excepts  the  indigo  that  sometimes  appears  in  the  Han-ol- 
chah-di  or  “chief  pattern”  rugs.  Recently  the  Indian  League,  at  its 
New  Yok  office,  has  been  acting  as  agent  for  genuine  Navajo  work. 


Large  Membership. 


nPH  E  history  of  the  league  itself  is  not  without  interest.  It  stands 
A  today  as  one  of  the  several  agencies  through  which  the  white 
man  is  doing  his  best  to  atone  for  what  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  called, 
in  a  book  doubtless  familiar  to  many  readers,  “A  Century  of  Dis¬ 
honor.”  Founded  only  five  years  ago,  it  already  numbers  a 
considerable  membership  throughout  the  country  and  includes 
on  its  rolls  the  name  of  a  number  of  prominent  and  influential 
Bostonians. 

One  phase  of  its  work — the  preservation  and  popularization  of 
Indian  folk  music — makes  a  long  story  in  itself,  and  can  only  be 
hinted  at  here.  If  one  has  the  opportunity,  however,  to  attend  one 
of  the  lecture-exhibitions  given  by  the  president,  Mrs.  Humphrey, 
at  various  schools  and  colleges,  one  will  hear  specimens  of  Indian 
folk  song  explained  and  illustrated  by  the  Rev.  William  Brewster 
Humphrey,  executive  secretary  of  the  league,  who  has  edited  a  little 
brochure  of  the  songs,  with  music,  selling  at  a  nominal  price. 

Indian  song  ranks  high  in  the  world  of  folk  music,  and  of  late 
years  has  been  interesting  singers  and  even  composers.  Nothing 
could  be  more  absolutely  “native  American.”  Dvorak,  who  made 
the  Americian  Negro  melodies  the  basis  of  his  “New  World” 
symphony,  had  he  known  the  Indian  music,  might  have  done 
something  with  it  highly  interesting  and  worth  while.  Perhaps, 
however,  that  labor  is  reserved  for  a  composer  of  American  birth, 
who  will  demand  as  the  raw  material  for  his  art  folk  motifs  not  the 
less  worthy  and  dignified  for  having  been  “Made  in  America.” 


Chat.  E.  Dagenett 
President 

Guttavus  Welch 
Vice  President 

Mrs.  Emily  P.  Robitaille 
Secretary-T  reasurer 


Leander  N.  Cans worth  and  Rosa  B.  LaFlesche 
Alumni  Editors 


Board  of  Directors 
President 
Vice  President 
Secretary-T  reasurer 
Charles  A.  Buck 
Mrs.  Nellie  R.  Denny 
Hastings  Robertson 
The  Superintendent 


Leander  N.  Gansworth. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin ,  of  November  10th,  has  this  to  say  of 
Leander  N.  Gansworth,  who  graduated  from  Carlisle  in  1896: 

Indian  in  Council  of  United  Labor 

DELEGATE  TO  CONVENTION 

Was  it  the  first  mutterings  of  a  war  whoop? 

Not  at  all.  He  merely  said  “Here”  when  they  read  his  name. 

Well,  but  isn’t  that  a  tomahawk? 

No,  indeed;  it’s  a  convention  ballot.  Yet  those  are  surely  scalps  dangling 
at  his  belt? 

Never  a  scalp.  They  are  college  degrees  and  fraternal  order  certificates. 

For,  although  Leander  N.  Gansworth,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  delegate  to  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  convention  in  Philadelphia,  is  a  full  blooded  Indian  and  a  descendent 
of  one  of  the  most  famous  chiefs  in  American  history,  he  is  also  vice-president 
of  the  Tri-City  Typographical  Union,  No.  107,  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Tri-City  A.  P.  T.  C.  Therefore  he  does  most  of  his  fighting  by  means  of  the 
voting  ticket,  in  perference  to  the  tomahawk,  and  he  hasn’t  uttered  a  true  war 
whoop  since  he  was  graduated  from  Carlisle. 

Short,  slim  and  swarthy,  Mr.  Gansworth  has  the  typical  Indian  physique  and 
features.  There  is  a  glow  of  pride  in  his  eyes  when  he  tells  about  his  ancestry, 
for  he  appears  even  prouder  of  the  fact  that  “Red  Jacket”  was  his  forebear  than 
of  his  own  prominence  in  labor  and  fraternal  circles. 

“My  father  is  a  Tuscarora  of  New  York,”  he  explained  to-day  in  a  pause 
between  proceeding  at  Horticultural  Hall,”  and  my  mother  was  a  Seneca.  Since 
in  our  tribe  the  descent  is  on  the  mother’s  side,  I  am  a  Seneca.  The  Senecas 
were  a  New  York  tribe,  like  the  Tuscaroras,  and  my  mother  was  a  direct 
descendent  of  Red  Jacket.  When  the  convention  is  over  I  am  going  up  to 
New  York  to  my  old  home — my  father  lives  there  still.” 

Mr.  Gansworth’s  new  home  is  in  Davenport.  He  went  there  when  he 
had  been  for  two  years  assistant  printer  at  the  Carlisle  School  after  graduation 
from  the  college  in  1896.  His  present  trade  is  that  of  linotypist,  and  as  a 
linotypist  he  joined  the  union  in  1901.  Mrs.  Gansworth,  who  did  not 
accompany  her  husband,  is  an  English  girl  whose  former  home  was  in  Hull, 
England.  There  are  four  little  Gansworths,  all  girls. 

Far  from  dreaming  of  the  war  path,  except  as  it  might  lead  from  the 
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LEANDER  N.  GANSWORTH  ( Seneca ) 
Mr.  Gansworth,  Carlisle  ’90,  is  a  printer  and  an  active 
worker  in  the  cause  of  organized  labor. 


A  SEMINOLE  CAMP-FIRE 
The  Indian  mode  of  making  a  fire. 
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teepees  of  organized  labor  to  the  fortresses  of  defiant  capital,  Mr.  Gansworth 
has  devoted  himself  to  union  matters  so  earnestly  that  he  has  been  sent  three 
times  as  a  delegate  to  the  Iowa  State  Federation  convention.  Yet  he  has  also 
found  time  to  become  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge,  No.  167,  of  Boonville, 
New  York;  Mohassan  Grotto,  No  22,  and  Tecumseh  Tribe  of  Red  Men  of 
Davenport. 

Strange  memories  must  have  stirred  in  him  when  he  joined  Tecumseh 
Tribe  of  Red  Men.  His  famous  ancestor  ’‘Red  Jacket,”  gave  the  United 
States  Government  some  valuable  information  in  1810  concerning  the  deep 
schemes  of  Tecumseh.  Red  Jacket’s  career  was  an  eventful  one.  His  name 
was  given  him  by  the  English  troops  in  Revolutionary  times  because  of  his  de¬ 
light  in  a  scarlet  coat  presented  to  him  by  a  British  soldier.  During  the  Revo¬ 
lution  which  began  when  Red  Jacket  was  about  twenty-four  years  old,  this 
Seneca  chief  fought  on  the  side  of  the  British.  In  1784  he  bitterly  opposed  the 
Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  by  which  the  Iroquois  gave  up  some  of  their  lands  to 
the  United  States  Government,  bringing  to  his  aid  all  the  magnetic  oratory 
which  has  caused  him  to  be  called  the  most  eloquent  speaker  which  the  Indian 
race  ever  produced. 

Though  never  a  distinguished  fighter,  Red  Jacket,  by  means  of  his  com¬ 
pelling  speech  and  his  sage  advice,  rose  from  a  position  without  rank  to  thef 
chieftainship  of  his  tribe  and  hypnotized  the  councils  by  his  eloquence.  The 
United  States  is  indebted  to  him  for  aid  given  to  the  troops  in  the  frontier  war 
of  1812-14.  Because  he  was  the  last  of  the  tribe’s  great  chiefs,  Red  Jacket 
has  been  called  “the  last  of  the  Senecas.”  He  died  in  1830,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine. 

His  Indian  name  was  "Sa-go-ye-wat-ha”  and  its  interpretation  is  "he  keeps 
them  awake.  ”  If  Mr.  Gansworth’s  energy  is  to  be  judged  by  the  multiplicity 
of  his  business  and  fraternal  interests,  and  if  his  capabilities  are  to  be  judged  by 
the  multiplicity  of  his  offices,  then  he  is  a  worthy  descendant  of  the  old  Seneca, 
who  "keeps  them  awake”  pretty  effectually  for  seventy-nine  eloquent  years. 

The  war-whoop  doesn’t  resound  in  New  York  nowadays,  and  scalps  have 
gone  out  of  style  as  belt  decorations.  But  if  Red  Jacket’s  eloquence  has 
survived  with  his  activity  and  his  features,  then  it  may  be  expected  that  Mr. 
Gansworth  will  be  christened  “he  keeps  them  awake”  by  any  stubborn 
capitalists  upon  whom  he  has  put  the  Indian  sign. 

Alumni  Notes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Sanooke,  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  paid  their  friends  at  the 
school  a  short  visit  during  the  holidays. 

Rose  Whipper,  Class  1914,  writes;  “I  am  well  and  living  up  to  the  teachings 
of  my  Alma  Mater  and  my  motto,  courage.” 
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Paul  Baldeagle,  of  Quarryville,  Pa.,  was  here  to  spend  the  holidays. 
Paul  finishes  the  high  school  course  in  June  of  this  year. 

Cora  Elm,  Class  1903,  is  training  at  the  Episcopal  Hospital  in  Philadelphia 
for  nursing.  She  is  getting  along  very  nicely  in  her  work. 

Miss  Sadie  Ingalls,  Class  1912,  of  Philadelphia,  was  here  for  the  holidays. 
She  is  taking  up  a  secretarial  course  in  the  city  and  expects  to  finish  in  June. 

Joel  Wheelock,  Class  1912,  visited  the  school  during  the  holiday  season. 
Joel  is  attending  the  Lebanon  Valley  College,  this  being  his  second  year  there. 

In  a  letter  from  Jacob  Summers  we  learn  that  he  is  in  Troop  A,  5th  Cavalry, 
at  Midland,  Ark.  He  closes  by  sending  best  wishes  to  all  members  of  the 
Carlisle  Alumni  Association. 

Miss  Louise  Thomas,  ex-student,  of  Glenside,  Pa.,  spent  the  holidays  at 
the  school.  Misses  Ingalls  and  Thomas  assisted  in  the  office  work  of  Alumni 
Hall  during  their  visit,  which  was  much  appreciated  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Association. 

John  Gibson,  who  is  attending  Mercersburg  Academy,  was  here  for  the 
holidays.  He  was  awarded  a  scholarship  by  Rodman  Wanamaker  and  is  to 
finish  his  education  at  Princeton.  He  is  deeply  interested  in  social  work 
among  his  people,  the  Pima  Indians. 

Isaac  Gray  Earth,  a  Haskell  graduate,  was  here  to  spend  the  holdiays.  He 
is  attending  school  at  Mt.  Herman,  Mass.,  with  Louis  Schweigman.  Mr.  Gray 
Earth  made  several  talks  to  the  student  body  while  here,  and  they  seemed  much 
impressed  with  his  earnestness  and  simplicity. 

On  account  of  the  extra  amount  of  work  in  getting  out  a  circular  letter  to 
graduates  and  ex-students,  Richard  W.  Johnson  has  been  assisting  in  the  office 
work  of  the  Alumni  Hall  for  the  past  month.  Richard  won  the  laurels  for  the 
Standards  by  his  oratory  in  theirpublic  debate  with  the  Invincibles  on  January  9th. 

Mr.  Antonio  Lubo,  Class  1904,  who  assisted  Coach  Warner  during  the 
football  season  and  acted  also  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  disciplinarian,  left  for 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  after  the  holidays,  where  he  holds  a  responsible  position  with 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  Railroad  Co.  Mr.  Lubo  has  been  connected 
with  this  company  for  the  last  four  years. 


MY  COUNTRY 


MY  FATHER  sent  for  me.  I  saw  he 
was  dying.  I  took  his  hand  in  mine. 
He  said:  “My  son,  my  body  is  return¬ 
ing  to  my  mother  earth,  and  my  spirit  is  going 
very  soon  to  see  the  Great  Spirit  Chief.  When 
I  am  gone,  think  of  your  country.  You  are  the 
chief  of  these  people.  They  look  to  you  to 
guide  them.  Always  remember  that  your  father 
never  sold  his  country.  You  must  stop  your 
ears  whenever  you  are  asked  to  sign  a  treaty  sell¬ 
ing  your  home.  A  few  years  more  and  white 
men  will  be  all  around  you.  They  have  their 
eyes  on  this  land.  My  son,  never  forget  my 
dying  words.  This  country  holds  your  father’s 
body.  Never  sell  the  bones  of  your  father  and 
mother.” 

My  father  smiled  and  passed  away  to  the 
spirit  land.  I  buried  him  in  that  beautiful  valley 
of  “Winding  Waters.”  I  love  that  land  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  A  man  who  would 
not  love  his  father’s  grave  is  worse  than 
a  wild  animal. 


CHIEF  JOSEPH 


Brother,  our  seats 
were  once  large, 
and  yours  were  small. 
You  have  now  become 
a  great  people,  and  we 
have  scarcely  a  place 
left  to  spread  our  blan¬ 
kets.  You  have  got  our 
country,  but  are  not  sat¬ 
isfied;  you  want  to  force 
your  religion 
upon  us. 
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SUPPOSE  a  white  man  should 
come  to  me  and  say,  “Joseph, 
I  like  your  horses  and  I  want  to 
buy  them.”  I  say  to  him,  “No, 
my  horses  suit  me;  I  will  not  sell 
them.”  Then  he  goes  to  my 
neighbor  and  says  to  him,  “Joseph 
has  some  good  horses.  I  want 
to  buy  them,  but  he  refuses  to 
sell.”  My  neighbor  answers, 
“Pay  me  the  money  and  I  will 
sell  you  Joseph’s  horses.”  The 
white  man  returns  to  me  and 
says,  “Joseph,  I  have  bought  your 
horses  and  you  must  let  me  have 
them.”  If  we  sold  our  lands  to 
the  Government,  this  is  the  way 
they  were  bought. 
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^?OUTH  of  Arkansas  City,  Kan.,  just  over  the  Oklahoma  line, 
^  is  the  Chilocco  Indian  Industrial  School,  where  boys  and  girls 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one  years  receive  instruc¬ 
tions  in  practical  engineering,  the  various  trades,  agriculture, 
domestic  science,  art,  and  music.  Natural  gas,  piped  from  the 
Oklahoma  fields,  is  used  as  a  source  of  power  for  the  school’s 
heating  and  electric-service  plant.  Applications  of  electricity  have 
been  made  to  the  machines  in  the  shops  where  the  Indian  boys 
receive  instruction  and  in  the  sewing-rooms  used  by  the  girls. 
Members  of  the  Kansas  Electrical  Association  visited  the  school 
at  the  time  of  the  recent  convention  at  Arkansas  City,  and  many 
were  surprised  to  note  the  dexterity  of  the  Indian  children  from 
the  reservations  in  handling  electric  irons  and  other  electrical 
devices. — Editorial ,  New  York  World. 


SIDELIGHTS  on  the  traits  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  for  at  least 
half  a  century  have  maintained  a  wooden  bridge  across  a  canyon 
in  Northwestern  Canada  are  thrown  by  a  letter  in  the  Engineering 
Record. 

In  spite  of  seeing  the  product  of  their  crude  genius  destroyed  by 
flood  several  times,  an  engineering  training  gained  wholly  by  expe¬ 
rience  has  triumphed  by  a  suspension  structure  146  feet  in  span,  8 
feet  wide,  with  a  stiffening  truss  at  mid-span,  the  whole  fastened 
entirely  with  wooden  pegs. 

Although  their  methods  of  construction  may  have  been  primitive, 
their  ideas  of  its  value  were  very  modern,  for  H.  J.  Cambie,  the  ven¬ 
erable  locating  engineer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  reports 
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that  in  1864  they  charged  him  $8  per  head  to  allow  his  crew  of  sur¬ 
veyors  to  cross. 

Mr.  Cambie  states  that  the  bridge  was  purely  a  cantilever  struc¬ 
ture  at  that  time,  but  since  1867,  when  Col.  Bulkeley  stored  some 
telegraph  cable  near  the  site,  wire  has  figured  largely  in  the  several 
attempts  to  bridge  the  canyon  permanently. 

Although  the  advent  of  the  wire  has  greatly  increased  faith  in 
these  structures,  no  high  degree  of  confidence  was  at  first  accorded 
the  bridge  crossed  by  Mr.  Cambie. 

In  fact,  after  it  had  been  completed  the  tribal  fathers  would  not 
declare  it  open  for  traffic  until  a  number  of  squaws  had  been  sent 
out  upon  it  to  see  if  it  would  stand  up  under  a  heavy  load. — Glou¬ 
cester  ( Mass .)  Times. 
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Robert  Bass,  former  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  comprehensive  investigation  into  the  practicability  of 
the  plan  of  Secretary  Lane  of  the  Interior  Department  for  the  gradual 
liberation  and  enfranchisement  of  American  Indians.  Mr.  Bass 
says: 

“Mr.  Lane’s  plan  is  not  only  practicable,  but  it  is  virtually  the 
only  solution  of  the  Indian  problem.  Many  Indians  already  are 
worthy  of  enfranchisement.  Failure  to  grant  it  can  result  only  in 
their  further  degeneration.  Loss  of  pride,  self-respect  and  econo¬ 
mic  independence  are  the  inevitable  results  of  our  present  pater¬ 
nalistic  attitude.” 

Mr.  Bass  believes  the  satisfactory  application  of  the  Secretary’s 
plan  is  conditioned  upon  a  close  study  of  the  characteristics  and 
developmemts  of  the  various  Indian  tribes.  The  question  is  a  big 
one.  The  differences  between  the  peoples  of  the  various  tribes 
are  so  great  generalization  will  be  impossible.  Any  plan,  to  be 
effective,  must  take  into  account  both  tribal  aud  individual  differ¬ 
ences. 

Woman  suffragists  no  doubt  will  insist  upon  having  full  rights 
of  citizenship  granted  to  women  before  the  Indian  is  enfranchised. 
However,  when  an  Indian  proves  himself  equal  to  citizenship  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  ought  not  to  be  given  the  right  to  vote.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  whole  question  is  one  of  individual,  not  of 
racial  or  tribal  qualification. — Albany  P ress-Knickerbocker . 


Chief  Joseph,  The  Nez  Perce: 

From  The  Century  Magazine,  1879. 


|HIEF  JOSEPH,  or  “Young  Joseph,”  as  it  is  be¬ 
came  the  habit  to  call  him  during  his  father’s  life-time, 
fought  for  that  which  the  white  man  calls  patriotiem 
when  it  has  been  crowned  with  sucess.  He  and  the 
survivors  of  his  band  are  now  exiles  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  He  has  appealed  to  the  authorities  at 
Washington,  claiming  that  by  the  terms  of  his  surrender,  as  he 
understood  them,  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  Idaho,  and 
Settle  on  the  Nez  Perce  Reservation.*  This  reservation  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trouble  with  Joseph’s  people.  They  prided  them¬ 
selves  on  having  received  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Bonneville,  Fremont, 
and  other  white  men,  with  the  hand  of  friendship,  and  on  never 
having  falsified  their  early  promises.  Up  to  the  time  of  Joseph’s 
outbreak,  though  Nez  Perces  had  been  killed  by  white  men,  only 
one  white  man  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  a  Chu-le-pa-lu ,  the  slayer 
being  Sa-poon-mas,  of  Big  Thunder’s  band. 

Joseph’s  father  joined  the  other  independent  chiefs  of  the  tribe 
in  a  formal  treaty  concluded  in  Walla-Walla  Valley  on  June  11, 
1855,  but  which  was  not  ratified  until  1859.  By  this  treaty,  the  In¬ 
dians  gave  up  all  claims  to  the  country  excepting  certain  specified 
tracts.  Old  Joseph  and  Appush-wa-hite  (Looking-Glass)  entered 
into  the  contract  with  great  reluctance,  and  only  on  the  express 
stipulation  that  the  Wallowa  and  Imnaha  Valleys  should  be  guaran¬ 
teed  them  as  their  especial  district.  Soon  the  white  man  wanted 
these  valleys,  and  in  1863,  a  supplementary  treaty  was  made  (ratified 
1867),  taking  those  valleys  away  from  Old  Joseph.  But  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this  second  treaty,  he  and  his  band  becom¬ 
ing  known  as  the  non-treaty  Nez  Perces.  He  said:  “I  have  kept 
my  faith;  let  the  whites  keep  theirs.”  A  majority  of  the  other  chiefs, 
however,  agreed  to  the  new  allotment,  for  their  particular  interests 
were  not  injured;  and  the  commissioners  for  the  United  States 
claimed  that  Joseph  was  bound  by  a  majority  of  his  peers.  False 
as  was  the  whole  theory  of  treating  with  the  Indians,  the  inevitable 
evil  results  could  have  been  softened  only  by  good  faith  on  both 
sides.  The  faith  pledged  to  Joseph  in  1855,  when  the  country  was 
a  wilderness,  could  not  be  kept  in  its  spirit,  and  through  that  loop- 

tThirty-two  women  and  children  and  one  man  have  since  been  allowed  to  return  to 
Idaho. 
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hole  the  commissioners  sought  escape.  But  no  matter  how  con¬ 
sistent  their  action  may  have  seemed  to  them,  to  the  Indians  it  was 
false  and  absurd.  With  them,  as  with  warlike,  nomadic  peoples, 
the  decision  of  a  majority  is  not  regarded  as  binding  the  minority; 
this  principle  is  unknown.  In  their  institutions,  the  autonomy  of 
the  individual  is  so  complete  that  a  chief  approaches  absolutism  only 
in  proportion  to  his  personal  strength  of  character,  and  the  strong¬ 
est  never  dreams  of  such  an  attempt  at  power,  but  acts  upon  the  will 
of  his  people  expressed  in  council;  and  if  there  be  but  one  man  who 
dissents,  his  rights  to  depart  from  the  action  of  the  others  is  un¬ 
questioned.!  So  Old  Joseph  would  not  leave  his  valleys,  and  there 
he  died  and  was  buried,  and  In-mut-tu-ya-lat-nut  (Thunder  Rolling 
in  the  Mountains),  or  “Young  Joseph,”  took  his  place.  On  the 
same  principle,  “Young  Joseph,”  since  his  confinement  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Territory,  points  out  that  to  his  mind  the  essential  thing  about 
a  contract,  namely,  “the  agreement  of  the  minds,”  was  wanting  in 
this  supplementary  treaty.  His  parable  in  effect  in  a  follows:  “A 
man  comes  to  me,  and  says,  ‘Joseph,  I  like  your  horses,  and  I  want 
to  buy  them.’  I  say  I  do  not  want  to  sell  them.  Then  he  goes  to 
my  neighbor  and  says,,  Joseph  has  some  good  horses,  but  he  will 
not  sell  them,  and  my  neighbor  says,  ‘Pay  me  and  you  may  have 
them.’  And  he  does  so,  and  then  comes  to  me,  and  says,  ‘Joseph, 
I  have  bought  your  horses.’” 

He  first  came  into  notice  as  a  chief  during  the  Modoc  troubles 
of  1873.  His  band  became  very  restless  and  defiant.  A  com¬ 
mission  was  ordered,  and  on  its  recommendation  the  Wallowa  was 
set  aside  for  Joseph  s  exclusive  use  by  an  executive  order  of  June, 
1873.  But  this  valley  was  so  beautiful  and  fertile  that  two  years 
later  the  order  was  revoked.  Joseph,  however,  resisted  intrusions 
into  his  territory;  and  in  1876  one  of  his  Indians  was  killed  by  a 
white  man,  in  a  quarrel  over  some  stock.  This  led  General 
Howard,  the  commander  of  the  military  department,  to  ask  for 
another  commission  to  “settle  the  whole  matter,  before  war  is  even 
though  of.”  This  commission  recommended  that  if  the  principle 
of  decision  by  majorities  should  be  held  to  apply,  Joseph  ought  to 
be  required  to  go  upon  the  reservation.  Thereupon,  at  the  request 
of  the  Interior  Department,  General  Howard  was  directed  to 

tThe  character  of  the  tribal  Germans  as  presented  by  Caesar  and  Tacitus  is  in  many 
respects  in  interesting  parallelism  with  that  of  the  native  North  Americans. 
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occupy  the  Wallowa  Valley  with  troops,  and,  if  necessary,  to  drive 
Joseph  upon  the  reservation.  Indian  runners  were  sent  out  to 
inform  the  “non-treaties”  of  the  decision  against  them.  They  re¬ 
fused  to  harken  to  such  messages,  and  prepared  to  defend  them¬ 
selves. 

Joseph  would  not  believe  that  his  case  had  been  truthfully  pre¬ 
sented,  and  yet  not  determined  in  his  favor.  He  hastened  to  the 
agent  at  Umatilla,  and  declared  that  the  interpreter  at  Lapwai  could 
not  have  spoken  the  truth  to  the  mixed  commission.  He  begged 
for  another  interview.  Two  councils  were  held,  one  at  Umatilla, 
and  one  at  Walla-Walla,  in  neither  of  which  Joseph  appeared,  but 
sent  his  brother  Ollicut  (killed  in  the  last  fight)  to  represent  him.  A 
general  council  was  called  to  meet  at  Lapwai.  Josaph  and  all  the 
non-treaty  bands  were  to  be  present.  For  several  days  the  motley 
hordes  poured  in  from  the  mountains.  There  were  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  troops  of  horses,  and  all  the  picturesque  para¬ 
phernalia  of  the  camp. 

They  came  singing  the  monotonous  chants  of  the  wilderness, 
with  gaudy  blankets  flaunting  in  the  wind  or  girded  at  the  loins. 
The  horses  were  daubed  with  colors  and  plumed  with  eagle  feathers. 
As  they  galloped  and  curveted,  the  fantastic  head-dresses,  crests, 
and  flowing  locks  of  their  riders,  the  red  leggings  or  bare  brown 
legs,  arms,  and  breasts,  the  eagle-feathers  and  bear-claw  trimmings, 
made  a  highly  colored  and  animated  picture. 

On  May  3d,  the  first  day  of  the  council,  Joseph  spoke  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed,  and  asked  for  delay  till  all 
could  be  present,  and  for  plenty  of  time  for  deliberation.  He  was 
told  that  White  Bird  would  be  waited  for  if  he  wished  it.  Here  an 
old  tooat  (priest)  stood  up  and  said  to  the  interpreter:  “For  the  sake 
of  the  children  and  the  children’s  children  of  both  whites  and  In¬ 
dians,  tell  the  truth!”  The  orders  of  the  Government  were  inter¬ 
preted  to  the  Indians,  and  they  were  told  that  the  department  com¬ 
mander  and  the  Indian  agent  were  there  to  hear  all  they  had  to  say, 
no  matter  how  long  it  might  take;  but  that  the  Indians  must  com¬ 
prehend  at  the  outset  that  the  views  of  the  Government  would  be 
enforced. 

On  the  second  day  White  Bird  was  present,  and  the  debate  be¬ 
came  so  hot  and  so  hostile  that  Joseph  suddenly  asked  for  an  adjourn¬ 
ment.  The  next  day  the  council  opened  more  calmly,  but  finally 
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Too-hul-hul-suit ,  whose  anger  had  forced  Joseph  to  seek  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  the  day  before,  said  plainly:  “The  others  may  do  as  they 
like.  /  will  not  go  on  the  reservation.”  For  this  he  was  arrested 
and  confined.  Thereafter  Joseph  and  White  Bird  managed  the 
council  smoothly.  They  either  agreed  or  seemed  to  agree  to  every¬ 
thing,  and  promised  to  be  on  the  reservation  by  June  14.  At  their 
request  Too-hul-hnl-suit  was  released.  On  June  14,  1877,  the  non¬ 
treaty  bands  began  their  horrible  murders  of  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  small  band  which  began  the  work  swept  over  the 
Camas  Prairie  and  Salmon  River  country,  falling  upon  the  unsus¬ 
picious  dwellers  in  the  lonely  cabins,  firing  the  houses,  and  throwing 
the  living  into  the  flames.  Soon  after  his  capture,  while  he  was  a 
prisoner  in  a  little  tent  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  Joseph  said 
to  the  writer:  “I  intended  to  go  on  the  reservation.  I  knew 
nothing  of  these  murders.  Had  I  been  at  home,  they  would  not 
have  happened;  but  I  was  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  Salmon 
River,  killing  some  beef  for  my  wife,  who  was  sick,  and  I  was  called 
back  by  messengers  telling  me  what  the  young  men  had  done. 
Then  I  knew  I  must  lead  them  in  fight,  for  the  whites  would  not 
believe  my  story.”  Nevertheless,  the  story  may  be  true.  About 
a  year  after  this  talk  with  Joseph,  an  Indian  in  Idaho  told  me  that 
after  the  last  council  with  General  Howard,  at  Lapwai,  the  allied 
bands  of  non-treaties  met  in  a  rocky  canon  near  the  Salmon  River, 
and  argued  peace  and  war  for  ten  days;  that  Joseph  urged  peace,  and 
the  others  war,  even  taunting  him  with  cowardice;  that  on  the  last 
day  two  young  men  whose  fathers  had  been  killed  by  the  whites 
took  three  companions  and  committed  the  first  murders. 

News  of  the  outrages  was  received  at  Fort  Lapwai,  the  nearest 
military  post,  not  far  from  Lewiston,  June  15,  and  by  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening  the  garrison,  consisting  of  two  companies  of  cavalry, 
was  on  the  march.  By  dawn  of  the  next  day  they  entered  White 
Bird  Canon,  a  basaltic-walled,  rough-ridged  defile  leading  from  the 
table-land  of  Camas  Prairie  to  the  Salmon  River,  six  miles  distant. 
Into  this  canon  the  troops  marched,  accompanied  by  some  citizen 
volunteers.  The  Nez  Perce  record  had  been  one  of  such  unbroken 
peacefulness  toward  white  men  that  no  one  knew  what  sort  of  antag¬ 
onists  they  would  prove.  Our  advance  was  met  four  miles  from 

the  entrance  to  the  canon  by  nearly  the  entire  hostile  force _ some 

three  hundred  warriors.  Leaving  their  women  and  children  and 
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non-combatants — in  all  about  seven  hundred  souls — in  the  camp 
behind  them,  they  advanced,  throwing  out  a  line  of  mounted  skir¬ 
mishers  which  deployed  and  maneuvered  in  fine  order.  They  came 
on  yelling,  under  cover  of  a  herd  of  horses  driven  ahead  of  them, 
and  by  military  skill  and  savage  adroitness  combined,  they  soon 
turned  our  flank  and  poured  in  a  deadly  fire.  The  citizen  volun¬ 
teers,  who  had  been  given  the  key  position  to  hold,  broke  and  fled, 
panic-stricken. 

This  demoralized  the  soldiers,  and  the  sad  affair  was  only  saved 
from  being  a  rout  and  total  massacre  by  the  coolness  of  the  few 
who  preserved  military  order  and  thereby  escaped  alive.  The 
Nez  Perces  returned  to  their  camp  completely  victorious,  and 
probably  suffered  very  slight  loss.  During  the  heat  of  this  fight 
Joseph’s  wife  gave  birth  to  a  daughter.  At  his  surrender  this  was 
the  only  child  left  to  him,  his  other  daughter,  a  girl  about  ten  years 
of  age,  having  been  cut  off  from  camp,  and  lost  during  the  melee  of 
the  final  engagement. 

After  this  fight  or  ‘‘massacre”  at  White  Bird  Creek,  the  Indians 
had  the  country  to  themselves.  The  whites  fled  to  Idaho  City,  and 
hurridly  constructed  a  stockade;  and  the  hostiles  gathered  into  the 
mountain  glens  most  of  the  horses  of  the  region,  and  pillaged  the 
settlements  and  slaughtered  the  cattle.  General  Howard  concen¬ 
trated  all  the  troops  of  his  department  as  quickly  as  possible,  and, 
putting  himself  at  their  head,  moved  on  the  hostiles.  These  aban¬ 
doned  their  lair  in  the  White  Bird  Canon,  and  crossed  the  Salmon 
River  into  the  heart  of  the  Craig  Mountains  just  as  the  troops 
reached  the  river  bank.  Now  began  a  doubling  chase  in  this  rugged 
country.  Joseph,  with  his  great  herds  of  horses  and  ranch  cattle, 
which  he  killed  as  he  needed  them,  chose  the  nearly  inaccessible 
paths;  and  the  incessant  rain,  the  slippery  or  rocky  steeps,  all  com¬ 
bined  to  foil  the  breathless  efforts  of  his  pursuers.  Returning  to 
Camas  Prairie  in  a  wide  sweep  through  the  mountains,  Joseph 
penned  up  two  companies  of  cavalry  in  a  stockade,  and  cut  off 
and  killed  Lieutenant  Rains  and  ten  men  who  had  been  sent  out  to 
reconnoiter. 

Encouraged  by  this  continued  success,  which  he  hoped  would 
draw  malcontents  to  him  from  the  neighboring  reservation,  Joseph 
went  into  camp  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Clearwater,  and  here,  by 
redoubled  exertions,  the  troops  overtook  him  on  the  morning  of 
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July  11.  It  was  a  test  case — all  the  hostiles  under  Joseph  against 
all  the  soldiers  under  General  Howard.  The  Indians,  naturally  a 
brave  tribe,  now  flushed  by  success  and  rendered  desperate  by  their 
lot,  seemed  not  unwilling  to  try  the  issue.  Leaving  their  pictur¬ 
esque  camp  and  cone-like  teepees  protected  by  the  broad  mountain 
stream,  they  crossed  over  to  meet  us,  and,  swarming  out  of  the 
river-bottom,  occupied  the  rocks  and  fir-crowned  heights  of  the 
ravines  transverse  to  the  main  valley,  leaving  the  troops  only  the 
alternative  to  deploy  as  skirmishers,  and  throw  themselves  flat  on 
the  sunburnt  grass  of  the  open.  Joseph  promptly  took  the  initia¬ 
tive,  and  tried  the  favorite  and  hitherto  successful  tactics  of  working 
around  our  flanks  and  getting  in  the  rear;  but  in  this  he  was  checked 
each  time,  and  our  line  finally  developed  into  a  crescent  with  the 
baggage  and  hospital  at  the  rear  and  center.  Nothing  could  be 
bolder  or  more  aggressive  than  the  conduct  of  these  Indians. 
Twice  this  day  they  massed  under  shelter,  and,  leaving  their  war- 
horses  in  the  timber,  charged  our  line  so  savagely  that  they  were 
only  repelled  by  as  fierce  a  counter-charge,  the  two  lines  advancing 
rapidly  till  they  almost  met;  and  when  the  Indians  turned  they  did 
so  only  to  regain  cover.  Their  fire  was  deadly,  the  proportion  of 
wounded  to  killed  being  but  two  to  one.  A  large  number  of  the 
casualties  occurred  in  the  short  time  before  each  man  had  protected 
himself  by  earth  thrown  up  with  his  trowel  bayonet.  At  one 
point  of  the  line,  one  man,  raising  his  head  too  high,  was  shot  through 
the  brain;  another  soldier,  lying  on  his  back  and  trying  to  get  the 
last  few  drops  of  warm  water  from  his  canteen,  was  robbed  of  the 
water  by  a  bullet  taking  off  the  canteen’s  neck  while  it  was  at  his 
lips.  An  officer,  holding  up  his  arm,  was  shot  through  the  wrist; 
another,  jumping  to  his  feet  for  an  instant,  fell  with  a  bullet  through 
the  breast.  So  all  day  long  under  the  hot  July  sun,  without  water 
and  without  food,  our  men  crawled  about  in  the  parched  grass, 
shooting  and  being  shot.  The  wounded  were  carried  back  to  an 
awning  where  the  surgeons  were  at  work;  the  dead  were  left  where 
they  fell.  All  day  long  the  Indians  fought  hard  for  the  mastery. 
Among  the  rocks  and  scrubby  pines  their  brown  naked  bodies  were 
seen  flying  from  shelter  to  shelter.  Their  yells  were  incessant  as 
they  cheered  each  other  on  or  signaled  a  successful  shot. 

Joseph,  White  Bird,  and  Too-hul-hul-suit ,  all  seemed  to  be  in 
command,  but — and  as  one  of  Joseph’s  band  told  the  writer — Jo- 
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seph  was  after  this  fight  called  uthe  war-chief. ’’  He  was  every¬ 
where  along  the  line;  running  from  point  to  point,  he  directed  the 
flanking  movements  and  the  charges.  It  was  his  long  fierce  calls 
which  sometimes  we  heard  loudly  in  front  of  us,  and  sometimes 
faintly  resounding  from  the  distant  rocks.  As  darkness  covered 
us,  the  rifles  grew  silent,  till  only  an  occasional  shot  indicated  each 
side’s  watchfulness. 

The  packers  and  non-combatants  had  been  set  cooking,  and 
during  the  evening  a  sort  of  pancake  and  plenty  of  ammunition 
were  distributed  to  each  man.  A  spring  in  a  ravine  was  secured, 
but  one  man  sent  to  fill  canteens  never  returned,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  it.  Next  day,  however,  the 
spring  was  retaken.  All  through  the  night,  from  the  vast  Indian 
camp  in  the  river-bottom,  rose  the  wail  of  the  death-song  and  the 
dull  drumming  of  the  tooats.  The  dirge  of  the  widows  drifted  to 
us  through  the  summer  night — now  plaintive  and  faint,  now  sud¬ 
denly  bursting  into  shrieks,  as  if  their  very  heart-strings  had  snapped. 
But  mingling  with  these  unpleasant  sounds  came  the  rapid  move¬ 
ment  of  the  scalp-chant,  hum ,  hum ,  hum ,  hurrying  to  the  climax  of 
fierce  war-whoops. 

With  the  dawn  the  stray  popping  of  rifles  grew  more  and  more 
rapid,  till  as  the  sun  shot  up  into  the  sky  both  sides  were  hard  at 
work  again.  Joseph,  unlike  his  men,  did  not  strip  off  his  clothes 
for  battle,  as  is  the  Indian  custom,  but  wore  his  shirt,  breech-clout, 
and  moccasins;  and  though  (as  I  was  told  by  one  of  his  men)  he  was 
wholly  reckless  of  himself  in  directing  the  various  fights,  he  did  not 
receive  a  wound. 

On  this  second  day,  the  Indians  being  more  determined,  if 
possible,  than  on  the  day  before,  and  our  side  having  received  re¬ 
enforcements,  General  Howard,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
ordered  a  charge  upon  their  position.  Colonel  Marcus  Miller  led 
the  attack,  which  was  desperately  resisted.  Some  of  the  Indians 
made  no  effort  to  retreat,  and  were  killed  in  their  rifle-pits.  But 
this  ended  the  fight.  They  fled  across  the  river,  hastily  gathered 
the  women  and  children  who  had  not  been  sent  off  the  night  before, 
and  throwing  on  pack-animals  such  effects  as  they  could  secure  in 
their  haste,  they  were  soon  seen  speckling  the  distant  hills,  as  they 
streamed  away  to  Kamiah  ferry  and  the  Lo  Lo  trail. 

Much  of  their  camp  was  taken  standing,  the  packs  and  robes 
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lying  about,  and  the  meat  cooking  at  the  fire.  Evidently,  the  enemy 
had  not  anticipated  defeat.  We  followed  them  to  Kamiah  ferry, 
which  they  destroyed,  and  disputed  the  river,  while  they  robbed 
their  kinsmen,  the  Kamiah  Indians,  and  collected  their  herds  in  a 
mountain  glade.  At  this  time  Joseph  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce;  some 
of  the  wounded  and  some  young  braves  came  in,  but  he  did  not. 
The  writer  was  told  long  afterward,  by  an  Indian  of  that  region, 
that  Joseph  wished  to  surrender  rather  than  leave  the  country  or 
bring  further  misery  on  his  people,  but  that,  in  council,  he  was 
overruled  by  the  older  chiefs,  Ap-push-wa-hite  (Looking  Glass), 
White  Bird,  and  Too-hul-hul-suit;  and  Joseph  would  not  desert  the 
common  cause.  According  to  this  informant,  Joseph’s  last  appeal 
was  to  call  a  council  in  the  dale,  and  passionately  condemn  the  pro¬ 
posed  retreat  from  Idaho.  “What  are  we  fighting  for?”  he  asked 
“Is  it  for  our  lives?  No.  It  is  for  this  land  where  the  bones  of  our 
fathers  are  buried.  I  do  not  want  to  take  my  women  among  stran 
gers.  I  do  not  want  to  die  in  a  strange  land.  Some  of  you  tried 
to  say,  once,  that  I  was  afraid  of  the  whites.  Stay  here  with  me 
now,  and  you  shall  have  plenty  of  fighting.  We  will  put  our  women 
behind  us  in  these  mountains,  and  die  on  our  own  land  fighting 
for  them.  I  would  rather  do  that  than  run  I  know  not  where.” 

But,  the  retreat  being  decided  cn,  he  led  this  caravan,  two  thou¬ 
sand  horses  and  more,  women,  children,  old  men,  and  old  women, 
the  wounded,  palsied,  and  blind,  by  a  seemingly  impassible  trail, 
interlaced  with  fallen  trees,  through  the  ruggedest  mountains,  to  the 
Bitter  Root  Valley,  where  (a  fact  unprecedented  in  Indian  warfare) 
he  made  a  treaty  of  forbearance  with  the  inhabitants,  passing  by 
settlements  containing  banks  and  stores,  and  near  farms  rich  with 
stock,  but  taking  nothing  and  hurting  no  one.  So  he  pushed  on; 
he  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  twice,  the  Yellowstone  and  Mis¬ 
souri  Rivers,  and  was  within  one  day’s  march  of  Canada  when  he 
was  taken.  Not  knowing  that  General  Gibbon  had  been  summoned 
by  telegraph  to  intercept  him,  Joseph,  after  leaving  Bitter  Root 
Valley,  encamped  to  rest  awhile  on  the  banks  of  Big  Hole  Creek, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Big  Hole,  situated  in' Montana. 

After  making  a  reconnoissance  and  finding  (with  slight  loss) 
that  the  Indians  had  a  rear  guard  holding  the  narrow  Lo  Lo  trail, 
we  hurried  to  reach  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  by  the  Mullan  road; 
but  Joseph  made  a  demonstration  in  the  shape  of  a  raid  on  Kamiah, 
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and  such  were  the  reports  and  the  popular  feeling  that  General 
Howard  abandoned  the  Mulian  road  and  returned  to  push  in  on 
the  Lo  Lo  trail.  For  ten  days  we  toiled  along  this  pathway.  The 
marching  hour  was  sunrise,  the  camping  hour  sunset.  Often  the 
hill-sides  were  so  steep  that  we  could  not  sleep  comfortably  without 
digging  out  a  bed.  Each  cavalryman  had  been  required  to  start  with 
ten  pounds  of  grain  for  his  horse,  but  several  times  horses  and 
patient  pack-mules  were  tied  up  at  night  without  a  mouthful  of  any 
kind  of  fodder. 

Meanwhile,  General  Gibbon  had  hurried  down  from  Fort  Shaw, 
and,  finding  that  he  was  three  days  too  late  to  head  off  Joseph, 
pressed  on  his  trail  over  the  Rockies  toward  the  Big  Hole.  On 
August  6th  we  were  still  locked  in  the  mountains,  but  were  en¬ 
camped  in  a  beautiful  glen,  where,  for  the  first  time,  there  was  good 
grazing.  Hot  springs  gave  delightful  baths,  a  cold  brook  furnished 
trout  for  supper.  Every  one,  down  to  the  most  stocial  mule  in  the 
pack-train,  felt  cheered.  Soon  a  courier  from  General  Gibbon  ar¬ 
rived  in  hot  haste,  informing  us  of  his  intentions  and  whereabouts. 
A  sergeant  was  sent  with  similar  information  to  General  Gibbon; 
and  before  daylight  next  morning  we  were  harder  at  work  than  ever, 
trying  to  overtake  Gibbon  before  he  should  strike  the  Indians. 
For  three  days  we  pushed  on  with  no  word  from  our  courier. 
Then  (August  10th)  General  Howard,  with  an  aide-de-camp  and 
twenty  Indian  scouts  and  twenty  cavalrymen,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Bacon,  made  a  forced  march  ahead  of  his  command  to 
join  Gibbon.  The  latter  had  discovered  Joseph’s  camp  in  the  bot¬ 
tom-land  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Big  Hole.  This  bottom-land 
was  covered  with  thickets  of  willows  and  full  of  treacherous  bogs. 
Jutting  into  it  from  the  western  side  were  the  timber-covered  knolls 
and  promontories  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  foot-hills,  while  away  to 
the  east  rolled  the  open  Big  Hole  prairie.  At  dawn  General  Gib¬ 
bon  made  his  attack;  and  though  he  had  less  than  one-third  the 
force  of  the  enemy,  so  complete  was  the  surprise  that  with  almost 
any  other  Indians  there  would  have  been  a  rout.  The  soldiers 
poured  into  the  camp,  firing  into  the  teepees,  and,  in  the  gray 
light,  shooting  indiscriminately  everything  that  moved.  Naked 
warriors  with  only  their  rifles  and  cartridge-belts  ran  into  the  wil¬ 
lows  and  to  the  prairie  knolls  overlooking  the  camp,  and  instantly 
from  these  positions  of  vantage  opened  a  telling  fire.  Women  and 
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children,  aroused  from  sleep,  ran  away  screaming  with  terror,  or 
surrounded  by  enemies,  begged  by  signs  for  mercy.  ( It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  no  women  or  children  were  intentionally  killed.) 
Some  few  women  armed  themselves  in  desperation,  but  most  of 
them  fled  or  hid  under  the  overhanging  banks  of  the  creek  or  in 
the  bushes. 

The  yells  of  the  soldiers,  the  wild  warwhoops  of  the  Indians, 
the  screams  of  the  terrified  women  and  children,  the  rattle  of  rifle¬ 
shots,  shouts  of  commands,  the  cursing  of  the  maddened  soldiers 
already  firing  the  nearest  teepees,  contributed  to  the  horrors  of  the 
battle,  which  was  made  more  terrible  by  the  presence  of  mothers 
and  babies  in  the  blue  rifle  smoke  that  made  the  dawn  more  dim. 
Joseph  soon  had  his  men  strongly  posted  on  the  commanding  posi¬ 
tions,  and  their  destructive  fire  stopped  further  firing  of  the  camp, 
and  drove  the  soldiers  to  one  of  the  timbered  knolls.  General 
Gibbon’s  horse  was  killed,  and  he  himself  was  shot  through  the 
thigh;  but  he  kept  command,  and,  sitting  propped  against  a  tree, 
directed  the  construction  of  some  rifle-pits  and  log  fortifications. 

Stung  by  the  attack,  but  more  (as  Joseph  afterward  explained) 
by  the  loss  of  their  women  and  children,  the  Indians  took  the  offen¬ 
sive  most  savagely.  They  fired  the  long  grass  and  timber,  but  a 
fortunate  change  of  wind  saved  the  wooded  knoll.  They  wormed 
through  the  grass  to  forty  or  fifty  feet  of  the  rifle-pits.  They 
climbed  to  the  tree  tops.  One  of  them  was  so  securely  perched 
behind  a  dead  log  that  he  killed  four  men  in  one  rifle-pit  before  he 
himself  was  picked  off,  and  then  his  naked  yellow  body  fell  so  close 
to  the  fortification  that  his  friends  did  not  venture  to  recover  it. 
That  night,  after  burying  the  dead,  Joseph  sent  his  women  and  im¬ 
pedimenta  under  escort  by  way  of  the  Lemhi  country,  where  they 
again  made  a  treaty  of  forbearance  with  the  settlers.  All  the  next 
day  the  fight  continued,  but  about  midnight  the  last  of  the  warriors 
withdrew  and  hastened  after  the  main  body. 

General  Howard  with  his  small  party  bivouacked  this  same  night 
about  twelve  miles  from  Gibbon’s  position,  being  unable  to  proceed 
on  account  of  the  darkness.  At  twilight  he  had  captured  some  citi¬ 
zen  stragglers  from  Gibbon’s  wagon  camp,  who  told  a  dismal  tale 
of  utter  annihilation.  General  Howard  was  too  experienced  in  de¬ 
serters’  stories  to  credit  all  this,  but  nevertheless  he  caused  camp 
fires  to  be  built  as  if  his  whole  command  was  at  hand,  and  with  the 
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earliest  dawn  was  sweeping  along  at  a  gallop  to  give  the  aid  of  his 
forty  rifles  to  Gibbon.  Some  naked  and  mutilated  bodies  of  our 
people  were  passed,  a  howitzer  wheel  was  found  by  the  trail,  and 
the  wagon  camp  we  found  silent  and  deserted;  so  it  was  with  fore¬ 
bodings  that  we  rode  on,  to  be  cheered,  however,  as  we  turned  the 
point  of  a  hill  and  came  suddenly  upon  Gibbon’s  camp,  and  were 
received  with  hearty  hurrahs.  The  commander  himself  was  dress¬ 
ing  his  wound,  and  directing  the  soldiers  in  the  care  of  their  com¬ 
rades;  for  no  medical  officer  was  with  this  command,  and  about 
one-half  of  them  were  killed  or  wounded. 

Joseph  had  turned  north-eastward  toward  the  National  Park  of 
the  Yellowstone,  and  his  rear-guard  had  crossed  the  Corinne  stage- 
road  a  few  hours  before  General  Howard’s  command  reached  the 
same  point.  This  was  a  great  disappointment,  as  we  had  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  this  was  the  time  we  would  intercept  him.  The 
next  night  we  encamped  in  a  prairie  dotted  with  clumps  of  cotton¬ 
wood  trees  and  called  Camas  Meadows. t  That  night,  just  before 
dawn,  our  sleeping  camp  was  startled  into  half-bewildered  conscious¬ 
ness  by  a  rattling  fire  of  rifles,  accompanied  with  the  zee-zip  of  bul¬ 
lets  through  the  air  and  through  tent  canvas,  and  by  unearthly  war- 
whoops.  It  was  a  back  hit  from  Joseph.  Our  men,  still  half  stu¬ 
pid  with  sleep,  groped  about  for  their  shoes  and  cartridge-belts  and 
swore  at  the  mislaid  articles;  but  each  one  knew  his  drill,  and  as 
fast  as  he  equipped  himself  he  crawled  away  from  the  dangerous 
white  tents,  formed  on  the  line  and  began  replying  to  the  enemy. 
The  mule-herd,  successfully  stampeded,  was  flying  in  a  terror  mo¬ 
mentarily  increased  by  the  naked  Indians  yelling  demonically  at  its 
heels,  while  Indians  in  front  were  shaking  the  bells  they  had  stolen 
from  the  necks  of  the  lead-animals.  These  Indians  had  crawled  in 
among  the  herd  during  the  night,  and  cut  the  hobbles  and  taken  off 
the  bells.  Our  cavalry  were  at  the  picket  line  trying  to  saddle,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  control,  their  frightened  horses,  while  the  Indians 
who  had  remained  behind  were  doing  their  best  to  stampede  and 
add  to  the  disappearing  mule-herd.  Our  own  Indian  scouts,  naked 
and  lithe  and  silent,  glided  through  the  bushes  and  from  rock  to 
rock.  The  dawn  showed  the  mule-herd  far  away  over  the  prairie, 
disappearing  toward  the  hills.  The  cavalry  was  already  in  hot  pur¬ 
suit,  and  overtook  and  recaptured  the  herd,  but  only  fora  moment; 
for  Joseph  had  so  calculated  his  plans  that  at  this  point  our  troops 
t  Camas  is  a  tuber  which  forms  a  staple  article  of  food  with  the  Indians. 
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ran  into  an  ambush  of  the  whole  Indian  force,  and  could  not  pay 
any  attention  to  the  herd,  the  most  of  which  Joseph  finally  secured. 
The  foot  troops  then  moved  to  the  aid  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  en¬ 
gagement  became  general,  and  was  only  ended  at  about  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Indians.  We  then  re¬ 
turned  to  our  camp,  and  made  a  reduction  and  rearrangements  of 
baggage  to  suit  the  crippled  pack-train.  Joseph  said  after  his  sur¬ 
render  that  about  forty  of  his  youngest  men  had  made  all  the  noise 
and  firing  at  the  first  attack.  The  herd  being  stampeded,  all  joined 
in  at  the  rear,  and  hurried  to  where  he  was  waiting  to  receive  them 
and  cover  their  retreat.  He  said  that  that  night  he  was  camped 
about  twenty  miles  from  us,  and  had  been  watching  us  all  day,  and 
at  sunset  or  a  little  later  had  started  the  stampeding  party  on 
their  dangerous  expedition.  He  said  further  that  he  was  tired  of 
always  finding  General  Howard  close  behind  him,  and  wanted  to 
“set  him  afoot,”  but  that  he  was  very  much  disappointed  in  finding 
the  cavalry  horses  picketed  that  night,  for  he  would  rather  have 
had  the  horses  than  the  mules,  and  expected  to  get  them  both;  for 
said  he,  “You  didn’t  picket  your  horses  other  nights,  so  I  didn’t 
expect  it  this  time.” 

The  loss  of  pack-animals,  and  the  destitution  and  sickness  among 
the  men,  compelled  a  halt  of  three  days,  during  which  time  Joseph 
reached  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  and  cap¬ 
tured  some  tourists.  His  young  men  first  came  upon  them  and 
shot  the  men.  A  Mr.  Oldham  was  shot  through  both  cheeks,  but 
we  found  him  wandering  through  the  woods.  Mr.  Taft  also  es¬ 
caped.  A  Mr.  Cowan  was  shot  from  his  horse,  and  again  shot 
through  the  head  while  his  wife  held  him  in  her  arms.  He  was 
left  by  the  roadside  supposed  to  be  dead,  but  the  wife  and  her  sister 
were  not  harmed,  and  after  being  held  in  Joseph’s  camp  for  some 
time  were  released.  White  Bird  took  them  out  of  camp,  showed 
them  their  ponies,  and  said,  “Go.  That  is  the  way.  Do  not  stop 
to  water  your  horses.  Hurry!  hurry  !”  Both  he  and  Joseph 
feared  they  would  be  waylaid  by  the  young  warriors.  Mr.  Cowan 
was  found  by  us  in  a  dying  condition,  but  strange  to  say  recovered; 
and  he  and  his  wife  were  eventually  restored  to  each  other.  A 
miner  named  Snively  also  escaped  to  us  from  the  hostile  camp. 
He  said  he  was  well  treated,  and  that  Joseph  used  him  as  guide,  for 
he  was  wandering  in  these  mysterious  regions  without  any  exact 
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knowledge  of  the  country.  The  time  he  thus  lost  enabled  us  to 
take  a  shorter  line  and  press  closely  on  him.  General  Sturgis  and 
the  Seventh  Cavalry,  fresh  in  the  field,  were  ahead  of  Joseph;  and 
again  we  confidently  expected  to  hold  him  in  the  mountains,  from 
which  there  was  but  one  pass  in  the  direction  Joseph  was  going, 
and  another  toward  the  Stinking  Water.  But  every  attempt  to 
communicate  with  Sturgis  was,  as  we  afterward  found,  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  The  bodies  were  found  of  every  courier  sent  out,  of  every 
miner  or  white  man  caught  in  the  mountains;  for  at  this  juncture 
the  Indians  spared  nobody.  Joseph  made  a  feint  toward  the  Stink¬ 
ing  Water  pass,  and  having  got  General  Sturgis  moving  in  that  di¬ 
rection,  he  slipped  out  under  cover  of  the  hills,  by  way  of  Clarke’s 
Forks,  and  crossed  the  Yellowstone  toward  the  Musselshell  basin. 
He  had  led  his  people  much  over  a  thousand  miles  through  the 
ruggedest  wilderness  of  the  continent,  and  now  he  again  paused 
to  rest  at  Rocky  Canon.  But  Sturgis,  reenforced  by  General  How¬ 
ard’s  freshest  cavalry,  overtook  him  here,  and  again  he  started  the 
caravan  of  women,  children,  and  old  men,  under  escort,  while  he 
and  the  warriors  held  their  position  and  protected  the  retreat. 
Thus  he  made  a  running  fight  of  two  days,  extending  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  to  the  lakes  near  Musselshell.  Here  he  distanced  all 
pursuit,  and  was  never  again  overtaken  until  he  crossed  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  nearly  completing  a  retreat  of  almost  two  thousand  miles,  and 
was  within  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  the  British  line,  and  not  much 
farther  from  the  vast  hostile  camp  of  Sitting  Bull.  During  this 
march  every  vicissitude  of  climate  had  been  felt:  the  cold,  drench¬ 
ing  rains  of  early  spring,  and  the  heat  of  summer,  the  autumn  ex¬ 
tremes  of  temperature,  when  the  midday  in  the  mountains  was  very 
hot,  and  at  night  water  froze  an  inch  thick  in  the  buckets.  The 
men  who  pursued  Joseph  through  his  entire  course  were  mostly 
foot  troops.  They  were  necessarily  reduced  to  the  most  meager 
supplies,  and  found  the  country  ahead  of  them  swept  clean  by  the 
hostile  tribe. 

On  September  12,  General  Howard  sent  word  to  General  Miles 
that  Joseph  had  foiled  all  attempts  to  stop  him,  and  earnestly  re¬ 
quested  him  to  make  every  effort  to  intercept  the  Indians.  This 
dispatch  was  received  by  General  Miles  September  17,  and  the 
next  day  he  began  the  march  which  resulted  in  Joseph’s  capture. 
Joseph,  who  did  not  know  of  any  other  available  troops  in  the  field, 
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and  was  watching  only  Generals  Howard  and  Sturgis,  was  en¬ 
camped  along  Eagle  Creek.  The  country  around  was  all  bare,  rol¬ 
ling,  grass  prairie,  at  this  time  covered  with  a  light  fall  of  snow. 
The  camp  lay  in  the  sheltering  hollows — the  lowest,  and  therefore 
for  fighting  purposes  the  worst  situation.  A  blinding  snow-storm 
shielded  General  Miles’s  approach  on  the  morning  of  September  30, 
till  he  was  almost  upon  them.  Instantly,  on  discovering  the  ad¬ 
vance,  the  Indians  siezed  the  crests  of  the  knolls  immediately  sur¬ 
rounding  their  camp,  and  the  cavalry  charge  was  successfully  re¬ 
pulsed.  Every  officer  or  non-commissioned  officer  who  wore  a 
badge  of  rank  was  killed  or  wounded,  save  one.  Joseph  and  his 
elder  daughter  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek,  among  the 
horse-herd,  when  the  first  charge  was  made.  Calling  to  the  girl  to 
follow,  he  dashed  across  and  joined  his  men,  taking  command;  but 
his  daughter  and  many  others  were  cut  off  by  the  cavalry  charge, 
which  captured  and  drove  off  the  herd.  These  people  fled  to  the 
distant  hills;  some  were  murdered  by  the  Sioux;  some  probably 
perished  from  the  severe  weather;  but  Joseph’s  daughter  was  re¬ 
stored  to  him  some  six  months  afterward.  The  troops  held  most 
of  the  higher  crests  commanding  the  camp.  The  Indians  with 
wonderful  labor  and  ingenuity  literally  honey-combed  a  portion  of 
the  site  of  their  camp,  and  other  more  advantageous  transverse 
gulches,  with  subterranean  dwelling-places,  communicating  gal¬ 
leries,  etc.  Their  dead  horses  were  utilized  as  fortifications  and  as 
food.  Here  they  held  their  own,  refusing  all  offers  of  surrender, 
and  saying  in  effect:  “If  you  want  us,  come  and  take  us.”  Joseph 
visited  General  Miles  under  flag  of  truce,  but  at  that  time  would 
not  surrender.  His  people  held  Lieutenant  Jerome  as  a  hostage 
till  Joseph  was  returned  to  them.  Had  he  not  lost  the  herd  that 
moved  his  motly  horde,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Joseph  would 
have  made  another  of  his  successful  fights  in  retreat.  On  October 
4,  General  Howard,  with  two  aides,  two  friendly  Nez  Perces  (both 
of  whom  had  daughters  in  the  hostile  camp),  and  an  interpreter, 
arrived  in  Miles’s  camp  while  the  firing  was  still  going  on.  The 
two  old  Nez  Perces,  “George”  and  “Captain  John,”  rode  into 
Joseph’s  camp  next  day.  They  told  him  General  Howard  was 
there,  with  promises  of  good  treatment;  that  his  whole  command 
was  only  two  or  three  days  behind  him.  With  tears  in  their  eyes 
they  begged  Joseph  to  surrender.  Joseph  asked  if  he  would  be 
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allowed  to  return  to  Idaho.  He  was  told  that  he  would,  unless 
higher  authority  ordered  otherwise. 

Then  old  “Captain  John”  brought  this  reply  (and  his  lips  quiv¬ 
ered  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  delivered  the  words  of  his 
chief): 

“Tell  General  Howard  I  know  his  heart.  What  he  told  me 
before — I  have  it  in  my  heart.  I  am  tired  of  fighting.  Our  chiefs 
are  killed.  Looking-glass  is  dead.  Too-hul-hul-suit  is  dead.  The 
old  men  are  all  dead.  It  is  the  young  men,  now,  who  say  ‘yes’  or 
‘no’  [that  is,  vote  in  council].  He  who  led  on  the  young  men 
[Joseph’s  brother,  Ollicutl  is  dead.  It  is  cold,  and  we  have  no 
blankets.  The  little  children  are  freezing  to  death.  My  people — 
some  of  them — have  run  away  to  the  hills,  and  have  no  blankets, 
no  food.  No  one  knows  where  they  are — perhaps  freezing  to 
death.  I  want  to  have  time  to  look  for  my  children,  and  to  see  how 
many  of  them  I  can  find;  maybe  I  shall  find  them  among  the  dead. 
Hear  me,  my  chiefs;  my  heart  is  sick  and  sad.  From  where  the 
sun  now  stands,  I  will  fight  no  more  forever!” 

It  was  nearly  sunset  when  Joseph  came  to  deliver  himself  up. 
He  rode  from  his  camp  in  the  little  hollow.  His  hands  were 
clasped  over  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  and  his  rifle  lay  across  his 
knees;  his  head  was  bowed  down.  Pressing  around  him  walked 
five  of  his  warriors;  their  faces  were  upturned  and  earnest  as  they 
murmured  to  him;  but  he  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left, 
yet  seemed  to  listen  intently.  So  the  little  group  came  slowly  up 
the  hill  to  where  General  Howard,  with  an  aide-de-camp,  and 
General  Miles  waited  to  receive  the  surrender.  As  he  neared 
them,  Joseph  sat  erect  in  the  saddle,  then  gracefully  and  with  dig¬ 
nity  he  swung  himself  down  from  his  horse,  and  with  an  impulsive 
gesture  threw  his  arm  to  its  full  length,  and  offered  his  rifle  to 
General  Howard.  The  latter  motioned  him  toward  General  Miles, 
who  received  the  token  of  submission. 

Those  present  shook  hands  with  Joseph,  whose  worn  and  anxi¬ 
ous  face  lighted  with  a  sad  smile  as  silently  he  took  each  offered 
hand.  Then,  turning  away,  he  walked  to  the  tent  provided  for  him. 

His  scalp-lock  was  tied  with  otter  fur.  The  rest  of  his  hair 
hung  in  a  thick  plait  on  each  side  of  his  head.  He  wore  buckskin 
leggings  and  a  gray  woolen  shawl,  through  which  were  the  marks 
of  four  or  five  bullets  received  in  this  last  conflict.  His  forehead 
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and  wrist  were  also  scratched  by  bullets.  White  Bird,  the  only 
other  surviving  chief,  would  not  surrender,  but  with  his  immediate 
family  passed  between  the  lines  that  night  and  went  to  British  Co¬ 
lumbia.  As  has  already  been  explained,  Joseph  could  not  have 
controlled  this,  even  if  he  had  known  of  it.  In  surrendering  he 
could  really  act  only  for  those  willing  to  follow  him. 

On  the  second  day  after  the  surrender  the  prisoners  were  dis¬ 
posed  of  according  to  the  terms  of  the  following  letter,  the  final 
result  being  that  they  were  taken  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  where  many 
died  of  malarious  fever,  and  others  removed  to  the  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory,  where  they  now  are: 

Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Columbia, 

In  the  Field. — Battlefield  of  Eagle  Creek, 

Near  Bearpaw  Mountain,  Montana,  October  7,  1877. 
Colonel  Nelson  A.  Miles,  Fifth  Infantry,  Commanding  District  of  the  Tellonjo  stone. 

Colonel:  On  account  of  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  Nez  Perce  prisoners  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  I  deem  it  best  to  retain  them  all  at  some  place  within  your  district,  where 
they  can  be  kept  under  military  control  till  next  spring.  Then,  unless  you  receive  in¬ 
structions  from  higher  authority,  you  are  hereby  directed  to  have  them  sent,  under  proper 
guard,  to  my  department,  where  I  will  take  charge  of  them  and  carry  out  the  instruc¬ 
tions  I  have  already  received. 

O.  O.  Howard, 

Brigadier-General,  Commanding  Department. 

Joseph  at  this  time  must  have  been  about  thirty-seven  or  thirty- 
eight  years  old.  He  is  tall,  straight,  and  handsome,  with  a  mouth 
and  chin  not  unlike  that  of  Napoleon  I.  He  was,  in  council,  at 
first  probably  not  so  influential  as  White  Bird  and  the  group  of 
chiefs  that  sustained  him,  but  from  first  to  last  he  was  preeminently 
their  “war-chief.”  Such  was  the  testimony  of  his  followers  after 
his  surrender,  and  such  seems  to  be  the  evidence  of  the  campaign 
itself. 

C.  E.  S.  Wood. 


The  Battle  of  Wounded  Knee: 

By  Courtney  Ryley  Cooper ,  in  the  New  York  Sun. 

RfJI,  I  WAS  in  a  South  Dakota  blizzard  that  I  found 
him  huddled  in  his  flapping  tent,  far  out  upon  the 
Sioux  Reservation  of  Pine  Ridge.  The  marks  of 
mw  Mi  t^le  warri°r  were  absent,  a  frayed  fur  overcoat 

HB  M  V  covered  the  somewhat  undersized  form  that  once 

had  known  the  dancing  bustle  and  the  ghost  shirt,  and  cotton 
gloves  shielded  the  wrinkled  hands  which  held  once  the  war  club 
and  the  rifle. 

Under  the  banking  of  the  tent  the  wind  sifted  its  snow;  the  old 
stovepipe  rattled;  in  a  corner,  huddled  and  shivering,  sat  a  wrinkled 
squaw,  awaiting  in  stubborn  silence  the  return  of  the  sun.  From  a 
rope  at  the  top  of  the  tent — the  tepee  of  earlier  days  had  vanished — 
hung  a  few  shreds  of  jerked  beef  left  from  the  rations  of  the  agency. 
It  was  a  home  of  poverty  and  of  hopelessness,  the  home  of  Ta  Ta 
La  Slotsla,  Short  Bull,  blamed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  for  an  In¬ 
dian  war  which  called  forth  half  the  troops  of  the  United  States  and 
cost  lives  by  hundreds — the  war  of  the  Messiah. 

So  to  explanation.  Consult  history  and  there  comes  the  story 
of  a  strange,  an  unknown  being  who,  in  1890,  incited  the  Indians  to 
rebellion;  who,  in  personification  of  Jesus  Christ,  gave  the  promise 
that  once  again  the  prairies  should  be  the  happy  hunting  grounds 
of  the  red  man,  where  again  would  roam  the  elk,  the  antelope,  and 
the  buffalo,  and  that  the  white  man  would  vanish  into  the  eastern 
seas.  Consult  history  and  it  tells  the  story  of  how  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Indian  tribes  from  Canada  to  Oklahoma  journeyed  to 
Pyramid  Lake,  Nev.,  that  they  might  hear  a  message  of  war  and 
hatred;  of  how  the  ghost  shirt,  supposedly  impervious  to  bullets,  was 
fashioned,  and  particularly  of  how  it  was  Short  Bull  of  the  Sioux 
who  spread  the  news  and  brought  about  the  war  which  followed. 

Therefore,  it  was  because  of  this  history  that  they  had  told  me 
upon  the  reservation  not  to  talk  to  Short  Bull.  He  would  say 
nothing.  He  would  be  taciturn.  He  would  be  evasive,  for  what 
could  he  say,  now  that  his  fabled  ghost  shirt  had  been  riddled  with 
many  an  army  bullet,  now  that  the  white  man  had  built  cities  where 
the  buffalo  were  to  have  grazed,  and  the  Indian  braves  who  were  to 
have  driven  their  enemies  into  the  eastern  ocean  had  lain  these 
twenty-three  years  in  their  trenches  atop  the  battlefield  of  Wounded 
Knee?  No,  Short  Bull,  would  be  hardly  the  man  to  care  to  talk. 
And  yet - 
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We  entered — Horn  Cloud,  the  interpreter,  and  myself.  There 
went  forth  my  message,  the  question  of  the  cause  of  the  war  of  the 
Messiah.  A  smile  of  greeting  from  the  little  man  beside  the  rick¬ 
ety,  rattling  stove,  an  outstretching  of  arms;  a  cry  from  the  squaw 
in  the  corner.  The  little  man  in  the  frayed  overcoat  had  risen,  his 
eyes  glistening,  his  face  alight. 

“How  kola!”  he  called.  “How  kola!  Was’te — was’  te!” 

And  there  can  be  no  Indian  greeting  of  more  friendliness.  I 
tried  to  answer  in  what  little  Sioux  I  had  learned.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible.  Short  Bull — he  who  is  blamed  for  a  war — was  talking  excit¬ 
edly,  gesticulating.  Horn  Cloud  turned. 

“He  says  you’re  the  first  man  who  ever  asked  that,”  came  from 
the  interpreter.  “He  say  to  thank  you — maybe  now  he  get  to  tell 
the  truth.” 

And  so  there  was  something  wrong  with  history?  I  smiled  at 
that,  but  when  I  spoke  of  it  to  Horn  Cloud  he  smiled  also  and 
shook  his  head.  Evidently  there  was  a  great  deal  wrong  with  his¬ 
tory,  at  least  from  the  standpoint  of  the  man  blamed  for  a  war. 
Evidently — but  Short  Bull  had  doffed  his  coat  now  and  was  stand¬ 
ing  with  outstretched  arms.  His  face  had  grown  suddenly  serious. 

“Ask  the  white  man,”  came  through  the  interpreter,  “whether 
he  comes  through  friendship  or  through  curiosity.  Ask  the  white 
man  whether  he  will  hear  the  story  of  Ta  Ta  La  Slotsla  and  re¬ 
member  it  as  he  tells  it.  Ask  the  white  man  whether  he  wants  to 
hear  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth  from  Short  Bull — Short 
Bull  who  saw  the  Messiah.” 

A  silence  except  for  the  flapping  of  the  tent,  the  shrill  of  the 
wind.  I  nodded.  Short  Bull  raised  his  arms. 

“Tell  white  man  to  forget  what  he  has  read  in  history,  for  my 
story  is  different.  Tell  him  that  I  deny  that  I  caused  the  war  ofthe 
Messiah.  Tell  him  that  I  preached  peace,  not  war.  Tell  him” _ 

And  so  a  new  phase  of  history  came  forth.  There  was  a  con¬ 
ference.  Horn  Cloud  was  telling  the  little  man  to  begin  at  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Once  again  Short  Bull  raised  his  arms. 

“There  was  starvation  in  1888  and  1889,”  he  said  slowly.  “The 
tepees  were  cold  for  want  of  fires.  Up  on  the  Rosebud  agency 
where  I  lived  we  cried  for  food,  as  they  did  down  here  at  Pine 
Ridge.  The  white  man  had  forgotten  us.  We  were  going  toward 
the  sunset. 
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“Then,  one  day — it  seemed  we  all  heard  it  at  once — there  came  a 
message  that  the  Messiah  was  soon  to  come  to  us.  The  white  man 
had  turned  him  out,  long  ago.  Now  he  was  coming  to  the  Indian. 
We  danced  for  joy.  The  Messiah  perhaps  would  bring  us  food 
and  warmth  and  clothing.  T  here  was  a  letter,  too,  from  Red  Cloud 
on  Pine  Ridge.  Red  Cloud  said,  too,  that  the  Messiah  was  coming 
and  to  choose  the  hard-hearted  man  of  the  tribe  to  meet  him.  I 
was  that  man.” 

The  little  Indian  swallowed  hard  and  looked  at  the  ground.  The 
interpreter  turned. 

“He  means  brave  hearted,  ”  came  the  explanation.  “How!” 

Short  Bull  heard  the  command  to  continue.  He  folded  his 
hands. 

“There  were  twelve  of  us,  each  from  a  different  tribe.  One  by 
one  we  traveled  to  the  head  of  Wind  River  and  met.  The  Mes¬ 
siah  was  in  Nevada  at  Pyramid  Lake.  Some  of  us  had  horses. 
Others  walked.  We  did  not  care  for  fatigue  or  for  hunger.  One 
must  suffer  to  see  God.  We  traveled  on.  We  reached  Pyramid 
Lake.  And  then — ” 

“How!” 

It  was  the  command  of  Horn  Cloud  again.  Short  Bull  smiled 
the  least  bit. 

"Someway  we  all  knew  where  he  would  come  and  when  he 
would  come,  at  sunset  by  the  great  rocks.  So  we  waited.  I  had 
not  believed.  They  had  taught  me  in  the  parish  churches  not  to 
believe  too  much.  So  1  stood  there  and  watched  and  looked  here 
and  there  to  see  where  he  would  come  from.  I  looked  hard  and 
I  rubbed  my  eyes.  He  had  not  come  at  all.  He  was  there.  Just 
as  if  he  had  floated  through  the  air.” 

Short  Bull  was  biting  his  lips  the  least  bit.  Horn  Cloud 
turned  from  him  and  faced  me. 

“I  knowhow  that  happen,”  he  explained  in  his  Indian  English. 
“‘Big  rocks — see?  The  Messiah,  he  get  on  a  wagon  and  have  it 
pulled  up  so  it’ll  be  hidden  by  them  rocks.  Then  he  jumps  out 
from  behind  the  rocks  like  he  floats  through  air — see?  Wait !”  A 
moment  of  Indian  gutturals,  then  a  smile  from  Horn  Cloud.  “Short 
Bull  he  say  he  go  behind  rocks  next  day  and  see  a  wagon  there.” 

And  so  in  this  little  explanation  of  an  Indian  interpreter  came  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  truth  about  the  so-called  Messiah — some  street 
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corner  orator  with  a  great  scheme  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  faker  to 
carry  it  through.  The  questions  went  on.  Short  Bull,  looking  into 
the  past  with  all  the  superstition  of  the  Indian,  hesitated  and  moist¬ 
ened  his  lips. 

“He  was  the  Holy  Man.  His  gown  was  like  fire.  It  caught 
the  sun  rays  and  sent  them  back  to  the  west.  It  glowed  like  the  fire 
of  a  feast.  It  changed  colors.  All  over  the  robe  there  were  crosses, 
from  his  head  to  his  feet.  Some  of  them  were  in  white — some  were 
in  red. 

“We  could  not  see  much,  for  he  looked  at  us  and  we  were  afraid 
of  him.  He  raised  his  arms  and  there  seemed  to  be  fire  all  about 
him.  We  fell  down  and  worshipped.  And  when  we  raised  our 
heads  he  was  gone.” 

They  had  fallen  and  worshipped,  worshipped  with  all  the 
superstition  and  all  the  faith  of  the  Indian  race,  worshipped  a  man 
in  a  changeable  silk  robe  who  had  come  mysteriously  from  behind 
a  pair  of  great  rocks  by  aid  of  an  unseen  wagon.  But  Short  Bull 
was  continuing: 

There  was  a  little  house  by  the  side  of  the  lake  and  we  went 
back  there.  We  did  not  talk  much.  We  were  afraid  to.  The 
next  morning  a  little  white  boy  came  to  us  and  told  us  his  father 
was  ready  to  see  us  and  talk  to  us  down  in  the  willow  grove  by  the 
lake.  We - ” 

But  I  had  interrupted. 

“His  father"1” 

"The  Messiah  had  a  little  boy,”  came  from  Short  Bull.  “The 
little  boy  said  the  Messiah  was  his  father.” 

And  so  this  fanatic  of  Pyramid  Lake  had  given  God  a  grandson 
in  his  masquerade.  But  the  Indians  had  not  doubted  it.  How 
could  they?  It  had  been  many  years  since  the  Messiah  had  been 
on  earth.  The  Messiah  was  the  son  of  God;  therefore,  why  not  a 
grandson?  And  so  they  went  to  the  willow  patch  still  trusting. 

“So  we  went  to  the  willow  patch”— Short  Bull  was  in  the  past 
now,  his  face  brightened  by  a  wonderful  memory— “and  he  was 
there,  just  as  we  had  seen  him  the  night  before.  He  talked  to  all 
of  us,  but  he  talked  to  me  the  most. 

“He  came  close  to  me.  He  laid  his  hand  on  my  forehead  and 
I  thought  that  fire  had  gone  through  me.  He  held  my  hands  and 
they  turned  numb.  His  hands  were  hot  when  they  touched  me. 
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When  they  left  me  they  were  cold — cold  like  the  wind  outside. 
Then  he  talked. 

“  ‘  A  long  time  ago,’  he  said,  and  he  talked  slowly  as  if  it  hurt 
to  remember,  ‘I  came  among  the  white  people.  But  they  did  not 
like  me.  They  sent  me  away.  They  crucified  me.’  ” 

Short  Bull  raised  his  hands  and  pointed  to  his  palms.  He 
raised  his  beaded,  moccasined  feet  and  pointed  there.  He  bared 
his  breast  and  patted  it  above  his  heart. 

"H  e  was  the  Holy  Man,”  he  almost  shouted  and  there  was  a 
strange,  an  awed  something  in  his  voice.  "I  saw.  He  showed  me. 
Here,  and  here,  and  here — where  they  had  nailed  him  on  the  cru¬ 
cifix  !  He  was  the  Holy  Man!  ” 

Horn  Cloud,  educated  and  somewhat  worldly,  turned  wonder¬ 
ing. 

“What  make  that  ?  ”  he  asked. 

And  there  was  only  one  answer — reality,  self-imposed  torture, 
such  as  few  men  can  stand,  or  the  acid  burns  that  are  known  to  every 
professional  faker  the  world  over.  But  itwould  have  done  no  good 
to  tell  that  to  Short  Bull.  Nothing  could  take  away  the  glamour  of 
the  vision.  He  had  seen  God.  Besides,  Short  Bull  was  talking 
again. 

“But  after  the  Holy  Man  said  that  he  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 
That  was  a  long  time  ago  that  the  white  people  did  that  and  now  he 
didn’t  care.  Now  he  had  come  back  to  bring  peace. 

“  ‘I  have  come  back,’  he  said,  ‘to  bring  you  news.  You  have 
fought  with  the  white  man.  That  is  wrong.  I  want  you  to  go  back 
to  your  tribe  and  tell  them  what  I  have  said.  You  must  say  that 
the  white  man  and  the  Indian  shall  live  in  peace.  You  shall  say  that 
the  Indian  must  learn  the  white  man’s  way  and  the  white  man’s  re¬ 
ligion. 

“‘There  may  be  trouble.  Stamp  it  out  like  a  prairie  fire. 
They  may  try  to  kill  you,  Short  Bull,  and  even  if  they  should,  do 
not  fight  back.  You  must  live  in  peace.  Your  children  must  go 
to  the  white  man’s  school  and  your  children’s  children  must  grow 
to  become  the  husbands  and  the  wives  of  the  white  man  and  the 
white  woman. 

“  ‘And  some  day  there  will  be  no  Indian.  There  will  be  no 
white  man.  You  will  all  be  one,  and  then  will  be  peace.  Listen 
to  me,’  he  said,  ‘and  listen  to  each  other.  I  am  the  Holy  Man.  I 
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am  the  Messiah.  Listen  to  the  white  man  and  the  white  man  shall 
listen  to  you. 

“  ‘Do  as  I  say  and  on  earth  you  will  be  together — and  in  heaven 
you  will  be  together.  And  then  there  shall  be  no  nights,  no  sleeps, 
no  hunger,  no  cold.  You  shall  be  with  me  !’  ” 

And  even  as  he  spoke,  the  words  interpreted  by  jerks  and  frag¬ 
ments,  there  was  an  oratory  in  the  recital  of  the  little  man,  a  resem¬ 
blance  as  he  quoted  to  the  forms  of  the  Scriptures.  He  continued: 

“  ‘You  have  come  unto  me,’  the  Holy  Man  said,  ‘to  learn  the 
news.  I  have  told  it  to  you  and  now  you  must  journey  forth  to  tell 
it  to  the  others  who  wait  by  the  tepees.  Tell  them  to  be  merciful 
unto  each  other.  Tell  them  the  Father  says  to  do  no  harm,  but  to 
live  in  peace.’ 

And  he  told  this  to  each  one  of  us.  To  me  he  told  it  in  Sioux. 
He  told  it  to  the  others  in  their  own  language.  Could  any  man  but 
God  have  done  it?  There  is  no  man  who  can  talk  all  the  languages 
He  taught  us  to  dance  and  he  says  this  is  the  dance  we  must  per¬ 
form.  He  showed  us  his  robe  and  told  us  that  we  should  worship 
him  by  wearing  robes  like  this.  He  told  us  that  we  must  throw 
away  the  rifle  and  the  war  club. 

Live  in  peace,  he  said,  ‘and  let  the  white  man  live  in  peace 
with  you.’ 

And  that  was  all  he  said.  Pretty  soon  he  was  gone  and  we 
turned  and  came  home.  Yes,  that  was  all.” 

But  history  had  interfered.  History  tells  a  different  story  of 
the  Messiah  of  some  one  who  desired  war  between  the  white  man 
and  the  Indian;  of  some  one  who  told  of  the  coming  back  of  the 
happy  hunting  grounds;  of  the  return  of  the  buffalo  and  the  antelope 
and  the  elk,  and  the  fading  of  the  white  man  from  the  land.  The 
questions  came.  But  Short  Bull  only  smiled. 

“Yes,  history  say  that,”  he  answered,  “but  history  lies.  It  was 
not  the  Messiah—”  His  face  suddenly  hardened.  His  hands 
clinched.  “It  was  the  men  who  have  made  us  suffer,  who  have 
brought  the  wrinkles  to  these  cheeks  and  the  trembling  here!  ” 
He  held  out  his  hands.  His  voice  rose  high.  “I  wenthome _ and 

all  before  me  there  was  singing  and  happiness.  They  had  heard  of 
the  Messiah. 

“All  down  through  Pine  Ridge  they  sang  and  danced,  and  pretty 
soon  Red  Cloud  and  American  Horse  and  Fast  Thunder  sent 
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for  me  to  come  home.  I  knew  what  they  wanted.  They  wanted 
war.  They  did  not  want  to  do  as  the  Holy  Man  said.  And  so  I 
went.  I  talked  to  them  and  they  laughed  at  me. 

"Then  they  brought  me  the  ghost  shirts  to  bless.  I  blessed 
them  and  then — then — ”  the  muscles  of  Short  Bull’s  face  were 
drawn  tense — “then  they  went  back  to  their  people  and  told  them 
I  had  said  that  bullets  would  not  pierce  the  ghost  shirts.  They 
went  back  and  told  their  people  I  had  brought  a  new  message 
from  the  Messiah,  but  that  I  could  not  give  it  directly.  They  told 
their  people  I  had  said  the  white  man  was  to  be  driven  out  and 
that  there  must  be  war. 

"But  I  did  not  know  then.  When  I  heard  it  was  too  late.  All 
through  the  reservations  they  were  dancing  now — and  dancing  for 
war — because  American  Horse  and  Fast  Thunder  and  Red  Cloud 
wanted  war.  They  had  blamed  it  all  on  me — and  yet  I  only  told 
what  the  Messiah  had  ordered  me  to  tell. 

"I  begged  them  to  listen  to  the  Holy  Man — to  hear  the  news 
he  had  sent  and  live  in  peace  with  the  white  man.  I  did  not  want 
war;  I  did  not  want  it!  The  Messiah  had  told  me  what  to  do  and 
I  was  trying  to  do  it. 

“I  had  told  my  people  we  should  dance  for  the  Messiah  when 
the  grass  turned  brown,  but  the  police  from  the  agency  came  out 
and  told  me  to  stop.  Then  they  told  me  the  soldiers  were  coming. 
And  then  Fast  Thunder  and  American  Horse  and  Red  Cloud 
called  for  me  to  come  to  Pine  Ridge  and  fight  the  whiteman.  But 
I  said  ‘No!  No!  The  Messiah  had  said  there  must  be  no  war.’ 

“Old  Two  Strikes  moved  his  camp  from  the  Little  White  River 
toward  Pine  Ridge,  but  I  stayed.  The  Brules  moved  from  the 
Rosebud  toward  Pine  Ridge,  but  still  I  stayed.  I  had  seen  the 
Holy  Man  and  he  had  told  me  to  live  in  peace.  Then  the  young 
men  of  the  Rosebud  came  to  me  and  ordered  me  to  follow  Two 
Strikes.  I  followed. 

“They  talked  to  me  about  cartridges,  but  I  would  not  help  them 
get  them.  I  did  not  want  war;  I  wanted  to  do  what  the  Messiah 
had  told  me.  We  went  to  the  Bad  Lands.  They  told  me  that  now 
I  must  fight  against  the  whites.  I  cried  out  to  them: 

“  ‘No  !  No  !’  ”  The  little  man  was  striding  up  and  down  the 
narrow  space  of  his  tent  now.  The  squaw  was  wailing  in  a  corner. 
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“  ‘No  !’  I  keep  calling  to  you;  ‘you  do  not  hear  me.  I  try  to  tell 
you  that  there  shall  be  no  war;  you  will  not  listen. 

“‘You  say  the  white  soldiers  will  kill  me  ?  Then  they  can  kill; 
I  will  not  fight  back.  Once  I  was  a  warrior,  once  I  wore  the  shield 
and  the  war  club  and  the  war  bonnet;  but  I  have  seen  the  Holy 
Man.  Now  is  peace;  now  there  shall  stay  peace.’ 

“  ‘  You  chose  me  as  the  hard-hearted  one  to  journey  to  the 
sunset  to  see  the  Messiah.  I  saw  him,  and  I  brought  you  his  mes¬ 
sage.  You  would  not  hear  it.  You  changed  it.  Now - ’  He 

spread  his  hands  and  bowed  the  black  haired  head  ‘I  am  silent.’ 

There  was  a  long  pause.  The  death  song  from  the  old  squaw 
in  the  comer  rose  high  and  shrilling,  as  shrilling  as  the  wind  of  the 
blizzard  without.  Short  Bull  folded  his  hands. 

“The  next  day  I  saddled  my  horse.  I  rode  away.  I  came  to 
the  pine  hills  and  looked  out  in  the  distance.  They  were  fighting 
the  battle  of  Wounded  Knee.  I  kept  on.  They  fought  the  battle 
of  the  Missions,”  he  whirled,  “and  they  blame  me  for  it — me,  who 
saw  the  Holy  Man.  They  were  jealous;  I  was  a  hard-hearted  man, 
and  I  was  a  chief.  They  did  not  like  me;  so  they  blame  me  for  a 
war — my  own  people,  my  people  who  had  sent  me  to  the  sunset 
that  I  might  talk  to  Him,  the  Holy  Man!” 

So  there  is  the  story  of  Short  Bull,  whatever  history  may  say. 
This  is  the  story  told  me  by  that  wrinkled  little  heart-broken  old 
Indian  who  lives  in  the  past,  standing  there  in  the  willow  patch, 
listening  to  the  message  of  the  Messiah.  Who  that  Messiah  was  is 
beyond  knowledge!  No  one  knows.  Perhaps  it  was  some  street 
corner  preacher,  with  a  wonderful  idea  of  bringing  permanent 
peace  between  the  Indian  and  the  white,  who,  instead,  through  the 
treachery  of  the  Indians  themselves,  brought  on  a  war.  Perhaps — 
but  in  the  tattered  tent  in  South  Dakota,  where  the  blizzard  rattled 
the  rickety  stovepipe  and  the  old  squaw  in  the  corner  wailed  and 
thrilled,  there  was  one  who  knew,  one  who  was  certain  and  who 
will  always  be  certain — the  man  who  saw  God. 


Studying  Cliff  Dwellers’  Homes  in 
New  Mexico  and  in  Arizona: 

From  the  Boston  Herald. 


OW  long  have  there  been  any  Americans,  and  who 
were  the  first  ones  ?  Nobody  has  risen  to  answer. 

That  a  prehistoric  race  once  inhabited  the  South¬ 
west  of  the  United  States  is  known  to  archaeologists, 
and  explorations  and  excavations  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  have  revealed  much  of  their  habits  and  accomplishments. 
Earlier  than  the  mound  builders  of  the  Ohio  valley,  probably  dis¬ 
appearing  or  changing  their  habitat  before  the  Spanish  conquest, 
these  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  which  people  the 
Moqui,  Hopi  and  Zuni  families  of  today  are  branches.  But  the 
time  when  they  inhabited  the  cliff  dwellings  is  unknown,  and  Prof. 
F.  W  Putnam,  honorary  director  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Arche¬ 
ology  at  Harvard,  says  no  scientific  man  who  has  engaged  in  explor¬ 
ation  there  would  undertake  to  say,  from  such  evidence  as  is  now 
available,  whether  any  of  the  relics  that  have  been  found  are  1000 
or  10,000  years  old. 

Belong  to  Different  Periods. 

THE  Peabody  Museum’s  work  of  exploration  is  going  on  every 
year  and  is  laying  the  foundation  for  a  comparative  study  of  the 
antiquity  and  accomplishments  of  early  peoples.  Relics  of  the  cliff 
dwellers,  of  the  mound  builders,  of  the  North  American  Indians 
and  of  the  cave  dwellers  of  Europe  apparently  belong  to  different 
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historic  or  prehistoric  periods,  and  a  large  accumulation  of  evidence 
is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  sound  judgment. 

To  this  accumulation  of  evidence  the  museum  is  making  large 
contributions  and  the  expedition  sent  out  last  summer  acquired 
many  valuable  specimens  which  show  that  this  unknown  people  had 
reached  a  high  stage  of  development  in  the  ceramic  and  textile  arts 
at  least. 

The  dry  air  of  the  Southwest,  the  use  for  dwellings  of  caves 
where  no  water  could  penetrate  and  the  accumulation  of  rubbish 
heaps  and  caches  in  the  rear  of  these  caves  instead  of  in  the  open 
where  they  might  have  been  scattered,  all  aided  to  preserve  the 
relics  of  prehistoric  man  and  a  greater  variety  can  be  secured  from 
these  ancient  habitations  than  from  any  others  known.  From  the 
old  cliff  dwellings  have  been  obtained  and  placed  in  the  Peabody 
Museum  not  only  pottery  and  stone  implements,  which  are  found 
about  the  habitations  of  most  ancient  peoples,  but  wooden  im¬ 
plements,  bead  ornaments,  woven  sandals,  cotton  cloth,  cloth 
knitted  from  human  hair,  basketry,  remnants  of  food,  fire  sticks, 
crude  agricultural  tools,  sticks  and  clubs. 

An  Agricultural  People. 

npHESE  Indians  seem  to  have  been  an  agricultural,  not  a  warlike 
people,  and  while  finely  shaped  flint  arrow  and  spear  heads 
have  been  found  there  is  a  scarcity  of  bows  and  arrows  and  war 
clubs,  and  their  stone-chipped  work  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  In¬ 
dians  of  the  north. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  relics  are  1000  years  old  and  it  is 
the  purpose  of  these  explorations  to  provide  data  from  which  it 
may  be  judged  how  much  older  they  are,  how  early  these  people 
inhabited  the  country. 

These  first  American  houses  were  caves  under  overhanging 
cliffs,  sometimes  several  hundred  feet  in  air,  and  it  is  often  an  en¬ 
gineering  feat  of  some  importance  for  the  explorers  to  gain  en¬ 
trance.  When  the  caves  are  near  the  ground  the  old  stairways 
leading  up  may  be  recut  in  the  stone  or  rude  ladders  may  afford 
means  of  access.  When  they  are  too  high  for  this  the  explorer 
must  be  let  down  from  above. 

It  is  evident  that  these  dwellings  were  usually  occupied  but 
once  and  that  the  family  then  moved  on  to  another  locality.  The 
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ruins  and  relics  therefore  afford  no  criterion  of  the  progressive 
stages  of  development.  In  occasional  instances  a  layer  of  sand  has 
drifted  in  after  the  first  occupation  and  another  family  afterward 
then  moved  in,  but  the  difference  in  the  time  of  the  two  occupations, 
as  archaeology  reckons  time,  is  not  sufficient  to  show  any  marked 
change  in  the  characteristics  or  habits  of  the  people. 

Collections  from  Refuse  Heaps. 

HPHE  refuse  heap  was  usually  in  the  rear  of  the  cave.  There 
broken  bits  of  pottery  were  thrown,  sometimes  whole  pieces 
were  left  when  the  place  was  abandoned,  and  occasionally  some 
family  possessions  were  cached  against  an  intended  return.  The 
burial  place  was  usually  in  front  of  the  dwelling,  and  in  these  graves 
nothing  can  be  found  but  bones  and  whatever  vessels  or  implements 
were  buried  with  the  body.  Not  infrequently  burial  was  made 
within  the  cave,  and  then,  because  of  the  dry  air  the  body  became 
desiccated,  mummified  without  the  use  of  preservatives  and  the 
shrunken  body  and  its  cloth  or  skin  covering  still  remain  in  a  fine 
state  of  preservation. 

Before  any  scientific  explorations  of  the  ruins  of  the  Southwest 
had  deen  made  professional  diggers,  “pot  hunters,”  had  sacked 
many  of  the  most  accessible  places  and  sold  the  relics  they  dis¬ 
covered  to  various  museums.  So  that  the  Field  Museum  in  Chicago, 
the  museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  American 
Museum  of  New  York  acquired  a  considerable  collection  before  the 
Peabody  Museum  began  its  work.  Until  five  or  six  years  ago  it 
was  believed  that  all  these  groups  of  cliff  dwellings  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  and  sacked,  but  when  the  Pai-Ute  Indians  were  moved 
from  their  old  reservation  in  1908,  Professor  Cummings,  of  the 
University  of  Utah,  made  some  valuable  discoveries  on  their  old 
lands  and  the  Peabody  expedition  has  been  permitted  to  work  there. 

Much  of  the  pottery  in  other  collections  has  been  in  fragments, 
but  large  bowls  of  careful  workmanship  have  been  recovered  com¬ 
plete  by  this  expedition  and  are  now  in  Cambridge.  The  sym¬ 
metry  of  design  and  beauty  of  pattern  is  far  superior  to  that  of  or¬ 
dinary  Indian  pottery.  One  piece  in  particular  was  made  not  by 
moulding  or  shaping  on  a  wheel,  but  by  winding  around  and  around 
a  round  strip  of  clay  rolled  out  by  hand.  There  is  considerable 
attempt  at  decoration,  but  the  beauty  of  these  pieces  is  in  their  shape 
rather  than  the  coloring.  The  mending  of  some  of  the  bowls  when 
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broken  shows  a  considerable  degree  of  skill.  Sandals  were  fre¬ 
quently  found,  some  made  from  coarse  matting  and  others  more 
finely  woven  from  the  fibre  of  the  yucca  or  Spanish  bayonet.  They 
made  cotton  cloth,  but  probably  traded  for  the  cotton  with  people 
farther  south,  as  no  cotton  bolls  or  seeds  have  been  discovered  about 
their  dwellings.  This  cotton  they  dyed  and  wove  with  primitive 
implements  into  cloth  of  regular  and  pleasing  design,  and  the  pattern 
of  the  Navajo  jacket  is  taken  from  it.  They  also  made  a  handsome 
feather  cloth  by  stripping  feathers  from  the  quill,  winding  them 
about  a  string  of  yucca  fibre  and  then  weaving  the  strands  into 
blankets.  The  wooden  implements  they  used  are  as  sound  and 
brightly  polished  as  when  laid  down  by  the  hand  that  used  them  1000 
or  more  years  ago.  One  much  resembles  a  hockey  stick  and  may 
have  been  used  as  an  agricultural  tool  or  in  dressing  the  yucca  to 
remove  the  coarse,  useless  fibre. 

Corn  and  Squash  Seeds  Found. 

ORN  was  found  in  considerable  quantities,  some  shelled,  some 
on  the  cob,  along  with  squash  seeds  and  yucca  roots,  which 
were  used  for  food.  There  was  also  plenty  of  evidence  that  they 
kept  turkeys  in  the  rear  of  their  dwellings,  the  earliest  known  case 
of  the  turkey’s  having  been  domesticated.  Their  fire  sticks  show 
the  blackening  caused  by  friction  when  another  stick  was  revolved 
to  produce  a  spark  to  be  caught  on  a  piece  of  lint  or  tinder. 

Ornaments  were  plenty  among  them.  The  only  stone  of  any 
value  they  used  was  the  turquoise,  and  this  they  fashioned  into 
many  forms,  but  principally  into  beads.  They  made  handsome 
ornaments  of  lignite,  which  greatly  resembles  jet,  fashioning  it  into 
symmetrical  shape  and  giving  it  a  lustrous  polish.  They  also  made 
beads  of  various  colored  stones  and  of  shells. 

Altogether  they  showed  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  in  such 
work  as  they  did.  That  their  decendants  have  lost  it  is  not  a  spe¬ 
cial  evidence  of  their  deterioration,  because  the  coming  of  the  white 
man  has  brought  them  many  things  that  were  formerly  made  by 
slow  and  toilful  processes  and  can  now  be  secured  much  more 
easily. 

Children ’s  Heads  Flattened. 

T  IS  principally  by  a  study  of  these  relics  that  the  age  of  these 
people  must  be  determined.  They  had  a  custom  of  binding  the 
heads  of  children  so  that  they  were  flattened  at  the  back.  Thus 
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the  shape  of  the  entire  skull  was  changed  to  some  extent  and  crani- 
ology  is  of  little  use  in  this  case.  The  teeth  in  most  of  the  skulls  are 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  but  badly  worn  down.  Their  corn 
was  ground  with  a  stone  pestle  in  a  stone  mortar  and  a  great  deal  of 
grit  mingled  with  the  meal,  to  the  injury  of  the  teeth. 

The  work  of  one  of  these  expeditions  is  slow.  Only  the  di¬ 
rector  and  one  assistant  is  in  the  party  besides  the  three  or  four 
workmen  employed.  Indians  cannot  be  secured,  for  the  cliff  houses 
are  burial  places  and  they  are  afraid  of  stirring  up  evil  spirits. 
This  superstition  affords  an  element  of  safety.  A  camp  may  be 
left  unprotected  for  days  if  the  explorer  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
a  skull  to  place  in  front  of  it.  Not  an  Indian  dare  approach  after 
seeing  the  skull.  The  workmen  cannot  be  trusted  to  remove  any 
of  the  relics,  so  the  director  or  his  assistant  must  take  out  each 
piece  when  found,  and  as  every  particle  of  rubbish  in  the  heap  is 
likely  to  be  something  of  value  and  interest  the  work  cannot  be 
hurried. 

Funds  Needed  to  Carry  on  Work. 


r  I  AHE  work  this  year  was  carried  on  by  the  regular  appropriation 
of  the  museum  for  that  purpose,  supplemented  by  contribu¬ 
tions  from  interested  people  in  Boston  and  elsewhere.  It  will  be 
continued  next  year  if  sufficient  funds  are  available.  The  pressing 
need  of  the  museum  is  a  fund  to  provide  cases  for  displaying  the 
valuable  specimens  that  have  been  collected.  They  are  now  stored 
in  trays  and  are  not  accessible  to  the  public.  The  large  addition 
to  the  museum  has  been  completed  and  affords  ample  room  for 
such  a  display,  but  the  relics  of  what  was  probably  the  earliest  race 
on  this  continent  must  remain  secluded  from  the  public  until  inter¬ 
ested  friends  provide  the  money  needed  to  place  them  in  proper 
cases. 
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Alumni  Editors 

Alumni  Hall. 

A  nice  line  of  papetries,  Indian  beadwork,  pottery,  and  Navajo  rugs  are  now 
on  display  at  Alumni  Hall. 

A  very  neat  sign,  in  a  green  sanded  frame  with  gold  leaf  lettering,  has  been 
placed  in  front  of  Alumni  Hall  and  reads  thus:  “Carlisle  Pennants,  Indian 
Novelties,  and  Confections.” 

Courage  or  cowardice,  ability  or  uselessness,  are  purely  acquired  qualities, 
the  possession  in  quantity  and  quality  of  which  depends  absolutely  on  the 
training  and  the  environment. —  Gen.  R.  H.  Pratt. 

In  response  to  the  circular  letter  sent  out  recently  soliciting  funds  for  an 
Alumni  magazine,  the  fees  are  coming  in  slowly  from  all  sources  but  much 
interest  is  manifested  in  the  movement  of  launching  the  magazine. 

About  one-half  of  the  graduating  class  pictures  have  been  framed  in  the 
school  carpenter  shop.  Under  each  picture  are  the  names  of  the  graduates. 
The  individuals  are  numbered,  and  opposite  every  name  is  the  corresponding 
number.  As  soon  as  this  work  is  completed  the  pictures,  together  with  the 
class  banners,  will  be  hung  in  Alumni  Hall. 

Notes  About  Ex-Students. 

John  One  Cloud  is  engaged  in  farming  at  Tokio,  N.  Dak. 

James  Crowe,  of  Allen,  S.  Dak.,  is  farming  and  stock  raising. 

John  H.  Lonestar  is  a  painter  and  decorator  at  Shell  Lake,  Wis. 

Chas.  F.  Huber,  of  Elbowoods,  N.  Dak.,  is  farming  and  ranching. 

Cora  Metoxen  is  teaching  at  Turley,  Okla.,  with  a  salary  of  $75  per  month. 

Harold  E.  Bruce  is  employed  as  stenographer  at  the  Cheyenne  Agency, 
S.  Dak. 

Chauncey  Y.  Robe  is  disciplinarian  in  the  Indian  school  at  Rapid  City, 
S.  Dak. 

Samuel  C.  Deon,  of  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.,  is  in  the  shoe  and  harness 
business. 

George  Manawa  is  employed  as  interpreter  for  a  real  estate  company  at 
Eufaula,  Okla. 

Fred  W.  Cardin  is  taking  a  course  in  music  at  Dana’s  Musical  Institute, 
Warren,  Ohio. 


DANIEL  PRETTYBIRD,  ROSEBUD  SIOUX 
Ag^  47  years,  Height  6  ft.  4  in.  Wtight  230  lbs. 


MARY  JOSEPHINE 

A  full  blood  Shoshoni  Indian  girl  five  years  old.  She  is  the  only  survivor  of  a  family  of 
twelve.  Her  father  and  mother  and  six  brothers  and  sisters  were  killed  in  a  fight  with 
Nevada  State  Police  in  1911.  The  other  three  died  of  tuberculosis.  Josephine  was  a 
papoose  on  her  mother’s  back  when  the  latter  was  shot  and  killed.  She  is  now  in  the  home 
of  Supt.  and  Mrs.  Estep,  Crow  Agency,  Montana. 
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George  W.  Grinnell,  of  Elbowoods,  N.  Dak.,  is  engaged  in  blacksmith- 
ing  and  stock  raising. 

David  Abraham  is  living  at  Shawnee,  Okla.,  and  is  employed  by  the  Santa 
Fe  Railway  Company. 

Nicholas  Longfeather  lives  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  is  employed  as  a  plant 
pathologist  and  chemist. 

Mark  Mato,  of  Elbowoods,  N.  Dak.,  writes:  "I  got  married  on  the  11th 
of  January  and  intend  to  go  to  farming.” 

Junaluska  Standingdeer’s  present  address  is  504  State  Street,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  He  is  employed  by  the  International  Harvester  Company  as  tinsmith. 

Joseph  N.  Guyon,  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  who  is  attending  school  there, 
writes:  I  would  like  to  see  the  Alumni  Association  carry  out  its  present 

plans.” 

Johnson  Adams,  of  Keshena,  Wis.,  writes:  “I  am  holding  a  position  as 
general  mechanic  at  this  agency  with  a  salary  of  $900  per  year.  I  like  my  work 
and  have  plenty  of  it  to  do.” 

Oce  Locus,  of  Porum,  Okla.,  writes:  l’I  have  been  farming  for  three  years 
and  I  have  had  good  success  since  I  went  to  farming.  I  am  getting  along  quite 
well,  although  1  am  not  married.” 

Martin  D.  Archiquette,  Class  ’91,  who  is  employed  as  clerk  in  the  Indian 
Service  at  Anadarko,  Okla.,  writes:  “Am  getting  along  nicely  in  spite  of  the 
war  across  the  ocean  and  in  Mexico.” 

James  Blue  Bird,  of  Kyle,  S.  Dak.,  writes:  “Its  a  good  thing  that  I  worked 
at  the  first  farm.  I  am  now  a  married  man  and  a  farmer,  too.  I  shall  always 
try  hard  to  do  as  Carlisle  taught  me.” 

Mrs.  Jennie  Lambert,  nee  Blackshield,  of  Culbertson,  Mont.,  writes:  “I  am 
keeping  house  and  am  the  happy  mother  of  three  children.  I  am  very  thank¬ 
ful  for  the  schooling  I  received  at  Carlisle.” 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lipps,  Robert  P.  Nash  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says  in  part: 
“I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  am  getting  along  nicely  in  my  monotype  work  and 
about  ready  to  take  any  position  that  is  offered  me.” 

Daniel  R.  Morrison  is  agency  farmer  at  Keshena,  Wis.,  and  writes:  “It 
always  gives  me  pleasure  to  call  to  mind  the  many  good  things  that  Carlisle 
has  accomplished.  Its  training  is  still  with  me.  I  believe  it  is  everlasting.” 

Leander  N.  Gansworth,  who  was  East  on  a  six  week’s  vacation  recently, 
says  in  part:  “I  certainly  had  a  fine  vacation  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain 
several  pounds  in  weight.  It  was  the  first  real  vacation  I  have  had  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  I  appreciated  it.  I  found  Howard  (Howard  Gansworth, 
Class  1894)  holding  down  the  managership  of  the  General  Specialty  Co.,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Willard  (Willard  Gansworth,  Class  1901)  is  on  the  farm, 
patiently  waiting  for  his  fine  young  orchard  to  bear  fruit.  He  is  taking  good 
care  of  it,  and  I  predict  that  in  a  couple  of  years  he  will  have  one  of  the  finest 
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orchards  in  New  York.  Alberta  (Alberta  Gansworth,  Class  1901)  of  course  is 
still  an  invalid,  but  is  very  patient  and  tries  to  be  happy.  *  *  *  I  sincerely 
hope  we  can  make  a  go  of  the  new  magazine,  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  make 
it  a  success.” 

Mildred  Childers,  nee  McIntosh,  of  Broken  Arrow,  Okla.,  who  is  busy 
with  household  duties,  says:  “I  have  plenty  to  do — missionary  work,  club 
work,  assisting  my  children  with  schoolwork,  music,  besides  numerous  other 
minor  affairs — yet  I  am  very  well  and  happy.” 

We  quote  in  part  a  letter  from  Nellie  Carey:  “I  am  in  favor  of  an  Alumni 
publication.  I  always  want  Carlisle  to  be  first,  and  Carlisle  will  be  first  with 
me.  *  *  *  Carlisle  was  my  home.  It  was  there  I  learned  what  I  know 

today,  though  many,  many  times  I  wish  I  had  studied  harder  when  I  went  to 
school.” 


Mr.  Dennison  Wheelock  stopped  off  for  a  short  visit  on  his  way  to  New 
York  and  other  points  in  the  East  recently.  Mr.  Wheelock  graduated  from 
Carlisle  in  1891  and  is  one  of  the  old  graduates  who  has  made  good.  Besides 
being  a  musician  of  note,  he  is  now  and  has  been  for  several  years  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law  at  De  Pere,  Wis. 

Asa  Daklugie,  who  is  chief  of  the  Apaches  and  a  progressive  Indian,  very 
kindly  sent  $3.00  to  the  Alumni  Association  and  says  in  part:  “I  have  done 
well  since  I  left  the  school  in  the  fall  of  1895.  My  wife  and  I  were  both 
students  of  Carlisle  and  have  profited  by  what  we  learned.  We  are  living  on 
our  own  place  and  farming.  We  have  a  good  family  of  seven  children,  and  I 
may  send  two  of  my  oldest  girls  to  Carlisle  in  the  near  future.” 


Up  to  the  present  writing  we  have  been  favored  with  the  following  con¬ 
tributions  for  the  purpose  of  starting  an  Alumni  magazine: 


Elizabeth  Baird .  $5.00 

Asa  Duklugie .  3.00 

Mary  G.  George .  2.00 

Chas.  E.  Dagenett .  1.00 

Rose  Lyons .  1.00 

Susie  P.  Hutchinson .  1.00 

S.  Jean  Gordon .  1.00 

Louise  Thomas .  1.00 

Mary  M.  Sherman .  1.00 

Charlotte  Geisdorf .  1.00 

John  G.  Morrison .  1.00 

Harold  E.  Bruce .  1.00 

Alberta  Gansworth .  1.00 

Mrs.  H.  Jamison. .  1.00 

Ella  Fox .  1.00 

W.  Fred  Cardin .  1.00 

Louis  Schweigman . 1.00 

Joseph  M.  Guyon .  1.00 


Samuel  Gruette .  $1.00 

Susie  B.  Ryan .  1.00 

Daniel  R.  Morrison .  1.00 

Matilda  M.  Cornelius .  1.00 

Leander  N.  Gansworth .  1.00 

Martin  D.  Archiquette .  1.00 

Jessie  B.  Hawk .  ] .  00 

Robert  Weatherstone .  1.00 

C.  F.  Coleman .  1.00 

Mark  M.  Mato .  1.00 

James  R.  Walker .  1.00 

Regis  Alsentoyah .  1.00 

Henry  Standing  Bear .  1.00 

Nicholas  Pena .  1.00 

Rose  Whipper .  1.00 

Nellie  Carey .  1.00 

Mary  Bracken .  1,00 

Solomon  Bearlo .  1.00 


who  are  striving  to  launch 
express  their  sincere  and  grateful 


The  officers  of  the  Carlisle  Alumni  Association, 
“The  Carlisle  Alumni  Magazine,”  desire  to 
appreciation  for  the  above  contributions. 


WHEN  the  Creator  created  us, 
he  put  us  on  this  earth,  and 
the  flowers  on  this  earth,  and 
he  takes  us  all  in  his  arms  and  keeps 
us  in  peace  and  friendship,  and  our 
friendship  and  peace  shall  never 
fade,  but  it  will  shine  forever.  Our 
people  love  our  old  customs.  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  our  white  friends 
here  attending  this  ceremony,  and  it 
seems  like  we  all  have  the  same  sad 
feelings,  and  that  would  seem  like  it 
would  wipe  my  tears.  Joseph  is 
dead;  but  his  words  are  not  dead; 
his  words  will  live  forever.  This 
monument  will  stand  — Joseph’s 
words  will  stand  as  long  as  this  monu¬ 
ment.  We  (the  red  and  the  white 
people)  are  both  here,  and  the  Great 
Spirit  looks  down  on  us  both;  and 
now  if  we  are  good  and  live  right, 
like  Joseph,  we  shall  see  him. 

I  have  finished. 

YELLOW  BULL 

From  an  address  delivered  June  20,  1905,  at  the  unveil¬ 
ing  of  the  monument  erected  by  the  Washington  University 
State  Historical  Society  over  the  grave  of  Chief  Joseph  on  the 
Colville  Indian  Reservation. 
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SAID  in  my  heart, 
rather  than  have 
war  I  would  give  up 
my  country.  I  would 
give  up  my  father’s 
grave.  I  would  give 
up  everything  rather 
than  have  the  blood 
of  white  men  upon 
the  hands  of  my 
people. 

CHIEF  JOSEPH  OF  THE  NEZ  PERCES 
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Leader  of  Human  destinies  am  I! 

Success,  wealth  and  fame  follow  in  my  train. 

In  town  and  country  alike  I  wander;  I  refrain 

From  no  place,  high  or  low,  in  passing  by, 

But  visit  hovel,  mart  and  palace.  Oft  again 

I  come  and  knock  unbidden  at  the  gate! 

If  feasting,  idling,  or  reveling  in  swinish  sleep, 

Arise!  awake!  Shake  off  the  lethargy  of  thy 
stupid  state. 

For  just  around  the  corner  with  a  stuffed 
club  I  wait; 

And  at  thy  approach,  with  direful  stroke, 

I  let  fall  with  one  fell  blow  upon  thy  slug¬ 
gish  “pate.” 

Those  who  rise,  recovered  from  the  shock, 
reach  various  ’states, 

According  as  they  persevere  and  follow  in  my 
wake. 

Those  who  hearken  not  nor  heed  the  blow. 

Are  condemned  to  failure,  penury  and  woe. 

For  when  hope  has  flown  it  is  useless  to 
implore, 

Then  they  seek  me  in  vain,  I  will  return  no  more. 


O.  H.  LIPPS 
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EXCHANGING  VICES  AND  COURTESIES 


THE  RED  MAN 


iPress  Comments; 


^  I  ^HE  Sioux  Indians  are  today  making  plans  to  send  a  delegation 
to  Washington  with  a  signed  protest  against  allowing  the 
moving  pictures  of  the  re-enacted  battle  of  Wounded  Knee  to  be 
filed  in  the  Government  archives  as  an  authentic  production.  The 
Indians  are  enraged  at  the  film  people,  whom  they  claim  distorted 
the  action  of  the  battle  to  belittle  prowess  of  the  red  skins. 

Several  instances  are  pointed  out  wherein  the  picture  is  distorted. 
They  claim  that  General  Nelson  A.  Niles,  who  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  film,  was  in  reality  fifty  miles  from  the  scene  of  the 
battle  and  so  far  as  is  known  was  never  on  the  field  until  he  posed 
for  the  movies.  They  also  claim  that  Buffalo  Bill,  who  played  the 
part  of  the  hero  in  the  film,  was  at  the  agency  eighteen  miles  away 
when  the  real  fight  occurred.  The  Indians  mournfully  assert  that 
only  one  Indian  out  of  the  400  that  engaged  in  the  battle  survived. 
The  Sioux  have  called  a  grand  council  of  the  tribe  to  protest  against 
the  picture  going  down  in  history  as  authentic.  They  claim  they 
were  misled  into  believing  it  was  only  a  sham  battle  and  did  not 
know  it  was  to  be  called  Wounded  Knee.  The  formal  protest  will 
be  carried  to  Washington  by  three  chiefs. — Pomona  (Cal.)  Review. 

"C'OR  the  coming  fiscal  year  the  Federal  Treasury  will  pay  out  the 
same  relative  amount  for  maintenance,  education,  and  defense 
of  the  Indian  wards  of  the  Nation  that  it  is  paying  now.  Since 
Congress  failed  to  agree  on  a  basis  for  extension  of  the  Service,  the 
current  year’s  appropriations  were  renewed  just  as  the  session 
closed. 

To  the  Commissioner  in  charge  of  the  Indian  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  to  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 
and  to  the  best  friends  of  the  Indians  this  untoward  outcome  will 
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bring  disappointment,  for  the  necessity  and  desirability  of  many 
new  appropriations  were  admitted  quite  generally  in  and  out  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Thorough  investigation  of  needs  and  disinterested  advice 
as  to  change  had  brought  officials  of  the  Bureau  and  the  Indians’ 
non-official  champions  to  see  that  certain  advanced  steps  must  be 
taken.  Congress,  if  it  could  have  threshed  the  matter  out  under 
suitable  conditions,  also  probably  would  have  come  to  this  conclu¬ 
sion  and  would  have  dealt  fairly  with  the  Service. 

Education  of  public  opinion  between  this  hour  and  the  assem¬ 
bling  of  the  new  Congress  can  do  much  to  induce  favorable  legisla¬ 
tive  action  such  as  the  Indian  Bureau  desires.  While  there  is  con¬ 
stant  need  to  guard  the  legal  rights  of  the  Indians  against  the 
cupidity  of  traitors  of  their  race  and  against  the  venal  whites,  the 
main  emphasis  of  national  expenditure  henceforth  is  likely  to  be 
put  more  and  more  on  merging  of  the  race  with  the  currents  of 
the  Nation.  The  segregation  policy  has  not  been  best  for  either 
Indians  or  whites.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  justify  return 
to  sectarian  education  at  Government  expense. — Christian  Science 
Monitor. 


t)LANS  and  specifications  have  been  completed  for  converting 
■*"  the  dormitory  and  laundry  formerly  used  in  connection  with 
the  Winnebago  school  into  a  hospital  for  Indians  and  Superintendent 
S.  A.  M.  Young  has  been  authorized  to  do  the  work  either  in  open 
market  or  through  contract.  The  expenditure  of  several  thousand 
dollars  will  be  involved. — Lincoln  ( Nehr .)  Journal. 


-ymm  ■—  >■ 

\  FTER  many  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  N ational  Govern- 
ment  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  our  aboriginal  inhabitants  a 
desire  for  such  enlightenment  as  the  white  races  have  sought  after, 
there  has  lately  arisen  a  legislative  solon  from  Texas  who  would 
like  to  turn  one  of  the  great  Government  schools  into  a  West  Point 
for  the  training  of  the  young  Red  Man  in  the  ways  of  the  soldier. 
To  the  end  that  the  children  of  the  former  savages  might  be  induced 
to  forsake  the  shiftless  customs  of  their  ancestors,  hundreds  of  them 
have  been  taken,  at  an  impressionable  age,  from  their  abodes  in  the 
Northwest  and  elsewhere  and  at  Hampton,  Virginia,  and  Carlisle, 
Pennyslvania,  they  have  been  taught  the  advantages  of  peace  and 
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have  been  made  more  or  less  proficient  in  the  arts  of  husbandry 
and  trade. 

The  proposition  of  the  astute  Texan  to  take  over  the  entire  plant 
of  the  school  in  Carlisle  and  to  make  of  it  a  military  academy  for 
the  youthful  Red  Men  would  be  one  of  the  most  notable  examples 
of  a  surrender  of  civilization  to  war  and  its  train  of  woes  yet  pre¬ 
sented  anywhere.  It  is  fair  to  suppose,  however,  that  there  is  re¬ 
maining  in  the  63d  Congress  such  a  degree  of  wisdom  that  the 
proposal  will  not  have  a  foot  to  stand  on,  for  the  idea  is  preposterous 
to  begin  with.  Oklahoma,  with  her  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  In¬ 
dian  population  in  the  country,  is  entitled  to  her  representation  at 
West  Point,  and  she  may  send  Red  Men  if  she  wishes  and  then 
have  a  larger  representation  of  officers,  in  proportion  to  Indians  in 
the  entire  country,  than  the  whites.  Let  the  good  of  teaching  them, 
boys  and  girls,  the  ways  and  practices  of  peace  and  progress,  rather 
than  those  of  war  and  retrogression,  continue. —  Worcester  ( Mass .) 
Gazette. 

■*wm  > 


I” N  THE  days  before  the  first  white  man  trod  the  soil  of  the  con- 

tinent  of  North  America  the  Natchez  Indians  lived  in  peace  and 
plenty,  rulers  of  the  territory  now  embraced  in  the  Natchez  district. 
The  history  of  this  peace-loving,  highly  civilized  tribe  of  red  men 
furnishes  many  examples  of  the  nobler  side  of  that  race  which  first 
held  sway  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of  our  country.  Tradition 
tells  us  of  the  many  characteristics  of  the  Natchez  Indians  which 
places  them  far  above  the  status  of  the  average  North  American 
Indian  and  lifts  them  to  a  level  occupied  by  that  of  the  Incas  of  Peru. 

While  very  little  is  known  of  their  manner  of  living,  their  forms 
of  government,  or  their  customs,  tradition  tells  of  a  unique  method 
of  taxation  enforced  upon  all  alike.  It  is  said  that  taxes  were  levied 
on  every  person  under  the  sway  of  the  head  chief  and  were  in 
proportion  to  the  ability  of  each  person  to  pay.  These  taxes  were 
not  paid  in  money,  but  could  be  paid  in  any  commodity  the  payer 
had.  The  revenue  thus  derived  went  to  the  upkeep  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  to  providing  for  the  poor. 

In  this  respect  tradition  tells  of  another  unique  and  commend¬ 
able  custom.  No  one  was  allowed  to  beg  among  the  Natchez  In¬ 
dians.  There  was  a  mandate  that  forbade  beggery  and  destitution, 
and  due  provision  was  made  for  all  unfortunates.  Punishment  was 
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meted  out  to  all  vagabonds  and  idlers.  Tradition  also  says  that 
robbery  and  theft  were  almost  unknown  throughout  the  country 
controlled  by  the  Natchez  Indians  and  that  peace  and  harmony  ex¬ 
isted  between  all  neighbors. 

This  may  be  a  mere  myth,  given  out  by  the  Natchez  Indians  in 
contrast  to  the  customs  which  came  after  the  white  man  made  his 
appearance.  Who  can  tell  ?  But  it  is  certain  that  the  Natchez  In¬ 
dian  was  a  law  abiding,  peace-loving  individual  and  left  behind  him 
many  things  that  would  serve  as  an  example  to  the  people  who  now 
occupy  his  territory  if  the  truth  was  only  known. — Natchez  (Miss.) 
Democrat. 

WNLL1UIIMIM*. - 

Jki .  <1 

/^UTLINING  the  government’s  policy  toward  its  Indian  wards, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Franklin  K.  Lane  in  his  annual  re¬ 
port  says: 

“In  one  thing  we  are  short — the  art  of  inducing  ambition.  This 
largely  depends  upon  the  genius  of  the  teacher.  We  need  teachers 
in  the  Indian  Service,  men  and  women  with  enthusiasm  and  with 
sympathy,  not  learned  but  wise.  We  are  to  control  less  and  help 
more.  Paternalism  is  to  give  way  to  fraternalism.  The  teachers 
we  need  are  helpers,  farmers,  and  nurses  who  may  not  know  how 
to  write  ideal  reports  but  do  know  how  to  trust  and  secure  trust. 
There  is  no  way  by  which  an  Indian  can  be  made  to  do  anything, 
but  experience  justifies  the  belief  that  there  are  many  ways  by 
which  he  can  be  led. 

“To  turn  the  Indians  lose  from  the  bonds  of  governmental  con¬ 
trol,  not  in  great  massss,  but  individually,  basing  this  action  upon 
his  ability  to  watch  his  steps  and  make  his  way,  not  in  any  fool’s 
dream  that  he  will  advance  without  tripping,  but  in  the  reasonable 
hope  that  he  will  develop  self-confidence  as  he  goes  along;  to  destroy 
utterly  the  orphan-asylum  idea,  giving  charity  only  to  thp  helpless 
and  in  gravest  emergencies;  to  teach  the  Indian  that  he  must  work 
his  way;  to  organize  each  group  of  Indians  into  a  community  of 
sanely  guided  cooperators;  who  shall  be  told  and  taught  that  this 
Government  is  not  to  continue  as  an  indulgent  father,  but  as  a  help¬ 
ful,  experienced,  and  solicitous  elder  brother — this  program  we  are 
adventuring  upon.” 

It  is  well  for  the  Secretary  to  add  that  the  success  of  the  program 
depends  upon  the  continuity  of  purpose  within  the  department  and 
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in  Congress.  There  are  many  interests  which  will  leave  no  stone 
unturned  in  their  efforts  to  keep  Poor  Lo  in  the  house  of  bondage 
that  they  may  profit  by  his  ignorance  and  degradation. — Sunset 
Magazine. 


'V\7’  F.  DICKENS,  superintendent  of  the  Red  Lake  Indian 
”  T  •  agency,  and  H.  C.  Moore,  one  of  the  farming  supervisors 
at  the  reservation,  are  in  consultation  with  the  Bemidji  Onion 
Growers’  Association  in  an  effort  to  create  a  market  for  produce 
raised  by  the  Indians  at  Red  Lake. 

Each  year  the  red  men  are  increasing  their  output,  but  this  sea¬ 
son  they  have  found  it  difficult  to  dispose  of  their  crops.  John 
Lunn,  manager  of  the  Onion  Growers’  Association,  has  informed 
the  agency  representatives  that  the  association  will  assist  the  Indians 
in  marketing  their  produce. 

A  storage  house  at  Red  Lake  is  suggested  as  a  means  of  reliev¬ 
ing  the  situation. — Duluth  ( MinnDTribune . 


r  I  "'HOSE  Piute  Indians  who  have  been  on  the  war  path  may  have 
heard  of  the  Mexican  situation  or  even  of  the  little  unpleasant¬ 
ness  in  Europe,  and  resolved  to  start  a  fight  while  the  fighting  was 
good.  Poor  Lo  is  not  much  given  to  sincere  flattery,  but  he  is 
strong  on  imitation  when  it  comes  to  taking  scalps  or  pumping  bul¬ 
lets  into  white  skins.  He  gets  jealous,  too,  when  palefaces  attempt 
to  corner  the  war  market. — Jersey  City  (N.  J .)  Journal. 


TT^ROM  40  to  10,000  per  cent  interest  on  loans  to  Lo  the  poor 
Indian  form  part  of  the  charges  of  outrageous  wrongs  practiced 
by  unscrupulous  whites  in  Oklahoma.  This  iniquitous  practice  has 
been  abetted  by  lawyers  and  even  judges.  There  is  to  be  an  in¬ 
vestigation  by  a  joint  commission  of  Congress  into  this  and  other 
charges,  including  one  that  the  food  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians  in 
Montana  has  been  stolen  and  starvation  has  been  the  cause  of  many 
deaths.  The  mistreatment  and  plunder  of  our  Indian  wards  have 
been  a  national  scandal  for  many  years,  and  to-day  the  tribes  that 
are  the  least  competent  to  take  care  of  themselves  remain  the 
victims  of  wrongs  that  disgrace  our  civilization. — Newark(N.J.)Star. 


The  Piute  Country: 

By  John  Ris:* 

HE  press  dispatches  are  telling  of  what  is  probably 
the  last  Indian  fight  of  any  consequence  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  A  brief  description  of  the  scene 
and  characters  engaged  in  this  miniature  war,  taken 
from  personal  acquaintance  with  both,  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  reader.  Your  map  will  show  that 
the  boundaries  of  Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  join 
each  other  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  Utah,  which  fact  has  given 
to  that  region  the  title  “Four  Corners  Country.”  It  is  the  most 
alluring  and  enchanting,  the  most  desolate  and  barren  portion  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  last  of  the  old  frontier,  such  a 
region  as  Frederick  Remington  delighted  to  portray.  Progress 
and  civilization  have  barely  scratched  its  surface.  The  Utes  and 
Navajos  outnumber  the  white  man  ten  to  one.  The  semi-weekly 
mail  comes  into  the  little  town  of  Bluff,  130  miles  from  the  railroad, 
by  pony  carrier,  three  relays  being  necessary  to  make  the  trip. 

San  Juan  County,  the  scene  of  the  present  fracas,  is  Utah’s  larg 
est  county  and  has  the  smallest  white  population.  Monticello, 
county  seat,  a  little  Mormon  hamlet  of  about  200  souls,  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  east  slope  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  Eastward  into  Colorado 
stretch  a  million  or  more  acres  of  rich,  dry  farming  land,  the  winter 
range  of  countless  sheep.  On  the  west  rise  the  Blue  Mountains, 
silent  guardians  of  the  forbidding  land  beyond,  and  in  summer  the 
pasture  of  the  herds  upon  which  Monticello  and  Bluff  are  dependant 
for  existence.  West  and  southwest  of  the  mountains  lies  an  im¬ 
passable  country  reaching  clear  to  the  Colorado  River,  mile  upon 
mile  of  rugged  canyons,  inaccessible  mesas  dotted  with  stunted  ce¬ 
dars  and  pinion  pine.  Canyons  slashed  sheer  into  the  earth’s  crust 
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fifteen  hundred  feet,  with  never  a  break  in  the  red  and  yellow  walls, 
canyons  whose  serrated  sides  rise,  bench  after  bench,  into  a  tur¬ 
quoise  sky. 

To  stand  on  an  eminence  overlooking  this  waste  patch  in  nature’s 
garden  is  for  the  time  being  to  lose  all  sense  of  perspective,  it  defies 
all  description,  it  is  richer  in  coloring  and  in  odd  rock  formations 
than  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  in  Colorado.  Caves,  arches,  spires, 
and  spirals  cast  weird  shadows  across  the  canyons  and  over  it  all 
broods  the  silence  of  countless  ages.  It  is  the  home  of  the  rattle¬ 
snake,  tha  scorpion,  and  the  mountain  sheep.  To  enter  it  without 
a  competent  guide,  and  they  are  few,  is  to  court  death  from  thirst 
and  starvation.  No  streams  flow  through  the  canyons.  Natural 
sinks  or  tanks  in  the  rock  collect  the  snow  and  rain  water,  and  their 
location  is  known  to  the  Indians  and  a  few  cow  men  only. 

It  is  here  in  White  Canyon  that  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
natural  bridge  in  the  world  stands,  practically  unknown  to  the  trav¬ 
eling  public.  There  are  four  of  them,  and  beneath  the  Augusta 
could  be  placed  the  famous  natural  bridge  of  Virginia  with  room 
to  spars.  It  has  a  depth  of  265  feet,  a  span  of  310  feet,  and  is 
87  feet  thick,  whereas  theVirginia  bridge  has  a  depth  of  200  feet, 
arch  60  feet,  and  thickness  of  40  feet. 

Dotted  With  Ruined  Dwellings. 

HE  canyons  are  dotted  with  the  ruined  dwellings  of  the  Cliff 
Dwellers,  who  inhabited  this  region  from  900  to  1,300  years 
ago.  These  traces  of  a  forgotten  race  abound  in  interest  to  the 
scientist  and  the  archeologist,  and  for  three  successive  seasons  the 
University  of  Utah,  in  conjunction  with  the  Federal  Government, 
sent  an  expedition  to  excavate  and  explore  the  ruins,  which  while 
it  may  have  thrown  but  little  light  on  the  history  of  the  extinct 
people  has  given  to  the  university  an  invaluable  collection  of  pot¬ 
tery,  mummies,  implements,  and  grain  jars. 

The  houses  are  built  of  remarkably  solid  masonry  in  natural 
niches  of  the  rock,  either  level  with  the  floor  of  the  canyon  or  high 
above  the  floor,  the  latter  absolutely  inaccessible.  What  became 
of  this  once  numerous  tribe  will  forever  be  a  mystery,  for  there  is 
no  Indian  legend  that  will  throw  light  on  the  subject,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  Indian  always  comes  back  with  “No  Savvy”  when  ques¬ 
tioned. 
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The  dwellings  are  so  built  as  to  be  secure  against  wind  and 
rain  and  snow,  and  the  mummies — frequently  found  in  the  interi¬ 
or  are  in  as  perfect  a  state  of  preservation  as  any  unearthed  in  an¬ 
cient  Egypt.  Jars  of  corn,  wheat,  squash,  and  pumpkin  seed 
found  intact  prove  that  these  were  an  agricultural  people.  Corn 
cobs  and  the  finger  prints  of  the  mason  are  found  in  the  mortar  of 
the  walls.  Pieces  of  basket  and  woven  cloth  lie  scattered  around 
in  abundance.  One  theory  is  that  the  tribe  was  exterminated  by 
raiding  Indians  from  the  north;  another,  that  they  succumbed  to 
disease. 

White  Settlers  Largely  Mormons. 

y  I  AHE  white  settlers  in  this  region  do  not  number  more  than  three 
thousand  scattered  throughout  the  little  hamlets  that  border 
on  the  cliff  dwellers  country.  They  are  largely  Mormons,  and  first 
came  into  the  country  in  1855,  when  Brigham  Young  sent  a  band  of 
41  men  down  into  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  to  establish 
trading  posts  with  the  Indians  and  find  land  suitable  for  cotton 
growing.  Hostile  Indians  killed  three  of  the  party  and  the  Mor¬ 
mons  withdrew  and  made  no  further  attempts  until  1882. 

Access  into  this  region  is  difficult  even  now  and  settlement  was 
slow.  Perhaps  no  portion  of  the  United  States  called  for  more 
hardy  and  rugged  pioneers  and  certainly  no  portion  ever  attracted 
so  large  a  number  of  gun  men,  outlaws,  and  their  like  than  did  the 
La  Sal  and  Blue  Mountain  country.  Lying  directly  on  the  trail 
from  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  the  famous  Hole-in-the-Wall  in 
Wyoming,  it  soon  equaled  that  region  in  unsavory  reputation  and 
was  known  as  the  “Robber’s  Roost.”  The  McCarty  band  of  train 
robbers  was  the  most  notorious  crew  that  held  forth  here,  but  the 
annals  of  the  territory  are  rich  with  the  exploits  of  the  west’s  most 
famous  or  infamous  “bad  men.” 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Mormons  that  in  the  midst  of  this  in¬ 
hospitable  region,  surrounded  by  thirty  thousand  or  more  hostile 
Utes  and  Navajoes  who  claimed  the  country  as  their  own,  and  with 
a  transient  horde  of  pestiferous  outlaws  who  knew  no  other  law 
than  that  of  the  six  shooter,  that  they  have  built  their  towns  and 
maintained  their  churches  and  schools,  in  a  measure  subduing  the 
country.  The  history  of  the  Mormons  in  Utah  aside  from  its  re¬ 
ligious  aspect  is  rich  in  romance  and  interest. 
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The  country  is  a  perfect  treasure  house.  There  is  gold,  silver, 
lead,  and  low-grade  copper  without  end.  For  many  years  the  as¬ 
tute  Brigham  forbade  the  Mormons  turning  to  mining  and  made 
them  devote  their  efforts  to  agricultural  development,  and  in  this 
he  was  wise,  for  even  at  this  late  day  transportation  facilities  are 
such  as  to  make  mining  without  great  capital  somewhat  unprofit¬ 
able.  Then  for  years,  while  the  Mormon  church  was  at  cross 
purposes  with  the  Federal  Government,  the  Saints  did  not  smile 
with  any  great  cordiality  upon  the  Gentile  who  might  choose  to 
settle  in  their  midst. 

Along  the  San  Juan  River  above  the  little  town  of  Bluff  are  the 
most  extensive  undeveloped  oil  fields  in  the  United  States,  carrying 
a  better  grade  of  oil  than  the  fields  of  Pennsylvania.  At  places 
natural  gas  bubbles  up  through  the  muddy  waters  of  the  river, 
t  have  seen  a  paper  cone  held  over  such  a  spot,  a  match  applied  to 
the  hole  at  the  top,  and  the  gas  collected  under  the  cone  spurt  high 
in  flame.  From  the  waters  of  the  San  Juan  and  the  Grand  River 
one  can  pan  a  fair  living  in  gold  dust.  One  of  the  most  exciting 
moments  of  my  life  was  that  when  1  washed  the  last  loose  dirt  out 
of  the  gold  pan  one  morning  on  Goose  Island  and  saw,  glistening 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  the  flecks  of  gold  and  the  rough  garnets 
that  lie  in  the  heavy  black  sand  that  clings  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 
It  got  the  “gold  fever”  right  then  and  have  never  quite  recovered 
from  the  attack.  When  some  method  is  devised  that  will  save  this 
light  flour  gold,  as  it  is  called,  for  the  fine  practicles  will  almost 
float  away,  I  am  going  to  start  at  once  for  the  banks  of  the  Grand. 

Many  Crimes  Committed. 

TT  IS  here  in  this  last  bit  of  the  old  frontier,  among  the  tumbled 

boulders  and  the  stunted  cedars  and  greasewood,  that  old  Polk 
and  his  band  of  renegades  are  having  it  out  with  the  white  man  and 
his  law.  Tse-Me-Gat  is  wanted  for  murder,  and  he  must  pay  the 
penalty.  He  is  not  the  only  one,  for  a  score  of  warrants  and  indict¬ 
ments  are  waiting  for  others  of  the  band.  For  years  they  have 
robbed  cabins  and  orchards,  driven  the  cattle  far  into  the  hills,  cut 
the  ears  and  tails  from  the  calves;  they  have  committed  murder 
among  themselves  and  the  Mexican  sheep  herders  and  have  known 
no  law. 

All  these  things  the  settlers  have  suffered  without  taking  action, 
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for  the  danger  of  reprisals  is  very  real.  In  the  summer  season  the 
male  population  is  busy  on  the  cattle  range  and  the  women  and 
children  are  left  unguarded  in  the  remote  villages.  Each  arrest  in 
the  past  has  brought  on  a  gathering  of  the  reds  and  the  threat  of  a 
general  uprising.  Posey,  a  Ute  chief,  was  arrested  a  few  years  ago 
for  killing  a  Mexican  on  the  main  street  of  Monticello.  Immedi¬ 
ately  the  Utes  gathered  on  the  edge  of  town,  and  under  the  excuse 
of  giving  the  culprit  a  bath  in  the  river,  he  was  taken  down  to  the 
shore  by  a  couple  of  deputies  and  allowed  to  swim  across  to  free- 
com.  In  the  early  days  a  detachment  of  cavalry  pursued  a  party 
of  Utes  back  into  the  canyons,  only  to  find  themselver  suddenly  trap¬ 
ped  in  a  box  canyon  and  fired  upon  from  the  cliffs  above.  Without 
water  and  with  no  way  to  get  at  the  Indians  who  surrounded  them 
on  the  sides,  they  fought  their  way  back  after  losing  several  men. 

Fifteen  years  ago  a  general  uprising  was  put  down  by  General 
Lawton,  who  was  sent  in  from  Denver  for  the  purpose.  Old  Man- 
cus  Jim  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  war  party.  In  the 
present  trouble,  Mancus  Jim  aided  the  whites,  and  according  to 
the  papers  parleyed  with  Polk  under  a  flag  of  truce.  He  is  a  fam¬ 
ous  old  chief  and  his  hands  are  as  red,  perhaps  as  any,  but  the  years 
have  taken  some  of  the  fire  out  of  his  blood. 


Will  Band  Be  Captured. 

T  DO  not  think  that  Polk  and  his  band  can  be  captured.  They 
A  have  chosen  a  time  for  their  melee  when  the  sinks  are  full  of 
water,  and  knowing  every  trail  and  twist  among  the  rocks  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  they  can  be  dislodged,  for  they  are  in  a  position  to  pick  off  the 
sheriff’s  posse  one  by  one  as  they  attempt  to  follow  them  through 
the  canyons.  This  rough  region  extends  into  three  States,  and  un¬ 
less  the  Utes  are  surpried,  which  they  are  not  likely  to  be,  there  is 
but  little  chance  to  surround  and  hem  them  in.  Murderous,  law¬ 
less,  and  treacherous  they  may  be,  but  they  are  after  all  merely  the 
products  of  the  white  man’s  civilization  and  our  shameful  treatment 
of  the  American  Indian  in  the  past. 

Who  can  blame  the  untutored  savage  when  one  looks  back  on 
our  recored  of  broken  treaties,  thieving  Indian  agents,  and  the 
doubtful  blessings  our  civilization  has  given  him.  We  have  given 
him  whisky  in  one  hand  and  the  Gospel  in  the  other;  herded  him 
on  barren  reservations,  and  killed  a  beef  for  his  use  weekly,  the 
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knuckles,  head,  and  tail  for  the  Indian,  the  steaks  and  sirloins  for 
the  agent  whom  the  Great  Father  at  Washington  puts  over  him. 

Talked  With  Leader. 

VVHTH  Posey,  Polk,  Hatch,  and  the  rest  I  have  talked  often, 
when  as  forest  ranger  in  that  country  I  frequently  stopped 
for  a  few  moments  at  their  camp  in  the  mountains.  “Posey,”  I 
said  one  day,  "why  you  no  go  reservation  and  live  ?  Ketchum 
plenty  grass  for  pony,  plenty  flour  for  squaw,  plenty  beef  for  buck.” 
Posey  cursed  loud  and  long  in  broken  English,  for  the  Indian  lan¬ 
guage  is  clean  and  we  have  been  careful  to  give  to  him  first  that 
which  is  worst  in  ours.  "Reservation  no  good;  me  ketchum  six 
squaw,  seven  days  ketchum  much  flour  (holding  his  hands  in  cup 
shape  to  indicate  the  amount  of  weekly  rations  allowed  his  family  of 
seven),  white  man  ketchum  beef,  Posey  ketchum  bones.” 

What  could  I  say?  In  all  our  dealings  with  the  Indians  we  have 
kept  the  beef  and  given  him  the  bones,  so  to  speak.  Turning  to 
Hatch,  the  grizzled  old  war  chief,  I  tried  a  new  tack.  “Hatch, 
what’s  the  matter,  you  gottum  ranch,  Cottonwood  canyon;  why  you 
no  stay  there?”  Hatch  settled  the  coffee  pot,  in  which  one  egg  was 
boiling,  more  firmly  on  the  coals;  then  he  built  for  me  in  the  sand 
a  miniature  of  his  ranch  in  the  canyon.  He  showed  me  how  the 
spring  freshets  washed  away  the  soil  and  passed  on,  leaving  him  no 
water  for  his  little  garden  patch;  how  he  had  built  him  a  brush  stor¬ 
age  dam,  which  when  the  settlers  lower  down  the  mountain  found 
out  they  came  up  and  destroyed  it  so  that  the  water  might  reach 
their  own  farms.  “What’s  the  matter,  White  Father,  no  fixum 
Hatch  water?  Fixum  white  man  water,  no  fixum  Indian  water.” 
Hatch  had  evidently  heard  of  the  Reclamation  Service  and  its  pro¬ 
jects,  judging  from  the  latter  part  of  his  reply. 


Killed  Mexican — Must  Die. 

\  HAVE  already  taken  up  too  much  space.  Tse  Ne  Gat  killed  a 
-*■  Mexican  and  so  he  must  die,  providing  he  can  be  caught.  Even 
as  I  write  he  and  his  friends  are  at  bay  in  the  shadow  of  the  cliff- 
dwellers  ruins,  the  sinuous  red  figures  darting  in  and  out  among 
the  cedars  or  crouched  behind  the  boulders,  their  Winchesters 
barking  viciously,  the  cow  puncher  posse  grim  and  determined  to 
settle  for  once  and  all  a  long-standing  score. 


Catharine:  The  Faithful  Ojibway: 

By  Charles  E.  Waterman. 


“ Should  you  ask  me,  whence  these  stories ? 
Whence  these  legends  and  traditions, 

With  the  odors  of  the  forest, 

With  the  dew  and  damp  of  meadows, 

With  the  curling  smoke  of  wigwams, 

With  the  rushing  of  great  rivers, 

With  their  frequent  repetitions, 

And  their  wild  reverberations. 

As  of  thunder  in  the  mountains ? 

I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you, 
c From  the  forests  and  the  prairies, 

From  the  great  lakes  of  the  Northland , 

From  the  land  of  the  Ojibway s.  ’  ’  ’ 

— Song  of  Hianjjatha. 


I.  Traditions. 

ATHARINE  was  a  child  of  the  forest.  She  had  al 
the  illusiveness  of  the  forest,  and,  besides,  had 
the  added  illusiveness  of  distance.  Springing 
Panther,  when  his  eyes  were  dim  and  his  step 
unsteady,  told  his  great-grandson,  Stalking  Moose, 
about  her.  He,  in  turn,  told  his  great-grandson, 
John  Buck.  John,  with  the  lapse  of  years  and  the 
help  of  the  Indian  School  at  Carlisle,  had  elimi¬ 
nated  the  blood  of  Springing  Panther  from  his 
veins,  and  the  nearest  approach  to  the  cervus  family  of  his  great¬ 
grandfather  was  the  assumed  patronymic  Buck.  This  was  due  to 
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the  influence  of  the  American  Government,  which  had  tried  to 
smooth  away  the  “odors  of  the  forest,”  the  love  of  tribe  and  their 
supei stitions.  In  this  it  has  succeeded  to  a  great  extent.  The 
names  suggested  by  the  warpath  and  hunting  trail  are  gone;  and  the 
desire  to  be  like  their  white  brother  has  translated  the  Indian 
“Mouswah”  into  plain  Buck. 

Compared  with  the  nation  built  up  by  the  conquerors  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  natives  were  a  small  domain;  beside 
the  combats  of  the  v ictors  the  battles  of  the  aborigines  were  skir¬ 
mishes;  and  beside  the  exploits  of  modern  nimrods,  with  magazine 
guns,  the  chase  of  those  who  had  preceded  them  paled  into  insigni¬ 
ficance.  So  the  tales  of  prowess  told  around  the  wigwam  fire  van¬ 
ished  into  nothingness,  as  the  blue  smoke  that  circled  above  it  van¬ 
ished  into  air.  Nothing  was  left — nothing  but  Catharine,  and  even 
her  Indian  name  had  vanished  in  her  connection  with  the  white 
man. 

She  was  a  class  in  herself,  so  time  could  not  efface  her.  There 
have  been  thousands  of  warriors,  there  have  been  thousands  of 
hunters,  but  there  has  been  but  one  Catharine,  one  maiden  to  stray 
from  her  nation,  one  maiden — and  a  heathen  at  that — to  obey  the 
Biblical  injunction,  “love  your  enemies,”  and  she  died  in  the  at¬ 
tempt. 

It  was  a  strange  thing— so  strange  the  anger  it  caused  died  out 
of  the  breasts  of  those  who  told  her  story.  Springing  Panther  was 
her  playmate,  and  might  have  been  her  lover  had  not  her  passion 
strayed  elsewhere.  He  remembered  her  beauty;  and,  perhaps,  in 
the  mellowing  light  of  his  Indian  summer,  it  lost  none  of  its  mys¬ 
tical  charm.  She  must  have  had  charm,  or  it  could  not  have  com¬ 
pelled  the  reciprocated  passion  of  a  white  soldier.  “The  forest 
shade  said  this  old  admirer,  “had  paled  the  copper  hue  of  her 
skin,  till  the  blush  of  the  rose  hid  and  subdued  it.” 

In  the  days  of  Stalking  Moose,  this  rosy  flush  had  mantled  a 
white  skin.  Her  human  side  had  vanished.  She  was  simply  an¬ 
gelic.  The  white  man  must  have  been  the  son  of  God,  else  how 
could  he  have  won  the  love  of  an  angel. 

Thus  the  story  grew  until  it  came  to  John  Buck.  Thus  the 
silver  haze  of  tradition  enveloped  Catharine,  until  the  image  created 
was  niched  by  the  “art  preservative" — until  tradition  was  swallowed 
up  in  history. 
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This  transformation  is  heartless;  but  blessed  is  the  subject  that 
has  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  tradition  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  for  then  it  is  impossible  to  rob  it  of  all  the  halo  gained  in 
those  decades.  It  is  caught,  like  the  fly  in  the  amber,  with  wings 
torn  in  the  battle  with  yeilding  yet  clinging  gum,  and  preserved  to 
future  generations. 

II.  Rangers. 

T  N  THE  year  1760,  there  was  peace  in  North  America  for  the  first 
time  in  seventy  years,  unless  the  breathing  spells  between 
bouts  could  be  called  peace.  In  the  veins  of  the  people  around  the 
great  lakes  and  their  outlet  ran  hot  Gallic  blood;  but  in  those  far¬ 
ther  south  was  a  fiercer  fluid — Anglo-Saxon.  Between  the  two  was 
a  hedge  of  forest,  and  through  this  each  darted  when  advantage 
rested  on  their  side,  to  smite  some  unprotected  settlement.  Wolfe 
and  Montcalm  played  the  final  game  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
and  so  there  was  peace.  As  a  result,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  the  lilies  of  France  gave  place  to  the  red  cross  of  England. 

It  was  true  there  were  places  yet  to  hear  of  this  peace.  There 
were  settlers  yet  to  learn  they  had  changed  places  from  conquerors 
to  conquered.  It  was  a  delicate  or  brutal  task,  according  to  the 
man  entrusted  with  it,  to  tell  the  truth  to  these  people;  and  the  job 
of  assimilation  was  a  greater  one  than  the  taking  of  Quebec.  The 
task  was  assigned  to  Major  Robert  Rogers. 

In  September,  therefore,  of  the  year  1760,  he  was  dispatched  to 
take  possession  of  Detroit  and  other  western  posts.  He  had  com¬ 
manded  a  company  of  rangers  in  the  campaign  just  ended,  which 
had  covered  themselves  with  glory  and  gained  a  place  of  distinction 
for  their  commander. 

His  command  numbered  two  hundred  men  born  and  bred  on 
the  New  England  frontier.  They  were  equally  at  home  with  the 
pruning  hook  or  spear,  or  rather  the  gun  which  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  spear.  They  were  comfortable  either  around  the  big 
open  fire  of  their  cabins  or  the  forest  camp-blaze.  They  were 
self-supporting  wherever  they  went.  At  home  they  subsisted 
from  the  crops  of  the  fields  they  had  cleared;  in  the  forest  from  the 
animals  that  roamed  therein.  In  war — well,  war,  as  they  waged  it, 
was  a  good  deal  like  the  hunt.  It  consisted  of  long  marches  through 
the  forest  to  attack  some  outpost,  and  the  commissary  department, 
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as  a  general  thing,  was  supplied  from  day  to  day  by  the  country 
traversed.  They  were  eminently  fitted  for  bush-whackers,  but 
were  not  satisfactory  as  soldiers  to  the  captains  of  Europe.  They 
despised  drill  and  were  uneasy  under  discipline.  They  were  desti¬ 
tute  of  uniforms,  except  as  the  natural  dress  of  a  backwoodsman 
was  uniform.  Each  private  followed  his  own  inclination  as  to  what 
he  should  wear,  but  the  material  was  always  buckskin  and  the  style 
similar,  so  there  could  be  seen  no  real  difference  on  parade. 

The  officers,  for  the  most  part,  dressed  like  their  men;  but  some 
wore  uniforms  of  blue  cloth  with  scarlet  facings.  Some  of  these 
officers  were  native  born  and  some  Englishmen,  who  had  found 
their  way  across  the  Atlantic  in  search  of  adventure.  It  would  be 
useless  to  catalogue  those  who  accompanied  Rogers.  Many  of  their 
names  have  been  lost  in  the  flood  of  years,  or  found  only  on  old 
musty  rolls.  One  there  was,  however,  that  fame  caught  with  her 
camera.  He  was  a  kind  of  aid  to  Rogers,  and  his  name  was 
Gladwyn. 

They  made  the  voyage  over  the  inland  waters  in  fifteen  whale¬ 
boats.  The  way  was  new  to  them  and  full  of  the  unexpected.  The 
seething  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  furnished  excitement  and  hair¬ 
breadth  escapes.  When  they  sailed  among  the  Thousand  Isles  the 
beauty  enchanted  them.  The  weather  was  rough  and  boisterous 
as  they  skirted  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  With  the  first 
days  of  October  they  reached  Niagara  and  were  awed  by  that  stu¬ 
pendous  waterfall,  as  has  been  every  visitor  since.  Carrying  their 
boats  around  the  cataract  they  continued  the  voyage.  Through  the 
chilly  winds  of  November,  they  pursued  their  way  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  it  was  not  until  winter  had  set  in  that  they 
reached  Detroit. 

///.  The  Challenge. 

O  reach  Detroit,  the  rangers  were  forced  to  pass  through  the  hunt¬ 
ing  grounds  of  the  Pottawattomies,  the  Ojibwas  and  the  Otta- 
was.  Although  these  tribes  had  known  the  French  and  lived  on 
friendly  terms  with  them,  they  were  jealous  of  the  English.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  because  of  this  former  friendship  that  they  were  so. 
These  tribes  had  for  a  long  time  been  united  in  a  loose  confederacy, 
with  Pontiac,  the  Ottawa  chief,  as  overlord.  Naturally  they  did  not 
like  this  incursion,  and  resolved  to  oppose  it,  so  they  waited  on  the 
invaders. 
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As  it  was  stormy,  Rogers  encamped  near  a  river  which  he  called 
Chogage,  to  await  more  suitable  weather  for  traveling.  It  was  here 
that  he  received  the  delegation  of  chiefs.  Pontiac  was  spokesman, 
and  he  haughtily  asked  what  they  wanted  in  this  country?  Rogers 
replied  that  he  represented  the  English  who  had  conquered  the 
French,  and  all  the  surrounding  land  formerly  under  their  domin¬ 
ion  had  become  the  spoil  of  the  victors.  He  added,  however,  that 
it  was  the  wish  of  his  royal  master  to  live  in  peace  with  his  red 
brothers. 

At  the  close  of  this  speech,  the  Indians  returned  to  their  camp 
and  held  a  council,  while  the  rangers,  suspicious  of  treachery,  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  night  attack. 

There  was  no  night  attack.  Instead,  the  Indians  spent  the  hours 
of  darkness  in  debating  what  course  to  pursue.  Passion  and  shrewd 
judgment  were  fighting  for  mastery  in  their  breasts.  Some  were 
for  war  regardless  of  consequences.  Some  were  sanguine  of  success. 
"The  white  men  were  few,’’  they  argued,  “the  red  men  many.” 
Others  recalled  that  it  had  not  been  easy  to  stay  the  march  of  the 
white  man  as  he  encroached  more  and  more  on  the  red  man’s  land. 
These  had  been  French  and  friends,  objected  some.  Indeed,  they 
had  been  allies  and  together  they  had  fought  the  proud  Englishman. 
The  French,  however,  had  been  vanquished  by  the  English,  and, 
therefore,  could  no  longer  be  allies.  What  was  their  status,  there¬ 
fore,  toward  the  encamped  strangers?  Should  they  side  with  the 
French  or  English — the  conquerors  or  conquered?  Sentiment 
leaned  toward  the  former,  judgment  toward  the  latter. 

The  average  Indian  mind  was  indifferent  to  consequences. 
Disaster  simply  meant  to  scatter.  The  individual  was  the  unit. 
The  tribe  was  not  a  necessity.  His  allegiance  was  voluntary  and 
slight.  He  fought  for  it  from  impulse  and  abandoned  it  for  the 
same  reason.  The  workings  of  his  mind  were  simple.  It  was  the 
present  he  was  thinking  of.  He  had  no  future.  He  was  an  obser¬ 
ver,  but  deduction  was  for  the  present  or  near  future. 

At  rare  intervals  there  were  born  individuals  of  a  different 
mould.  They  might  dream  of  empire  and  be  called  visionary.  If 
one  were  only  strong  enought  to  twist  the  living  strands  together? 
But  alas,  they  generally  proved  ropes  of  sand.  Pontiac  was  such  a 
dreamer.  If  the  white  man  could  weld  different  peoples  together 
and  make  a  nation  of  them,  why  not  the  red  man?  He  would  try. 
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His  physical  prowess  none  could  deny,  and  his  eloquence  had 
already  knit  the  scattered  links  of  the  Algonquins  family  closer 
together.  How  should  he  treat  these  strangers?  Should  he  ac¬ 
knowledge  them  as  rightful  successors  of  the  French?  Should  he 
acknowledge  their  suzerainty  by  right  of  conquest?  If  an  alliance 
with  the  French  had  been  an  advantage,  would  not  one  with  the 
English  be  a  greater  one?  Dropping  his  prejudices,  it  seemed  it 
would  to  him;  and  he  impressed  this  idea  upon  the  gathered  tribes¬ 
men;  but  is  was  an  all  night’s  job. 

As  a  result,  the  chiefs  returned  in  the  morning  and  bade  the 
strangers  welcome  to  their  territory. 

IV.  The  Meeting. 

r  I  ''HE  verdict  of  the  council  eased  restraint  on  both  sides.  In  the 
A  camp  of  the  rangers  a  strict  guard  was  kept  as  a  matter  of 
precaution;  but  a  limited  number  of  men  were  allowed  outside  the 
lines  during  the  day-time  to  forage  for  game.  They  were  used  to 
the  ways  of  Indians  and  could  take  care  of  themselves.  Some  of 
the  officers  strayed  outside  simply  as  a  relaxation.  Most  of  them 
were  indifferent  to  the  charms  of  the  forest  from  long  association; 
but  there  were  exceptions.  Gladwyn  was  one  of  them.  He  loved 
solitude  and  nature.  He  was  romantic  in  his  makeup  and  could 
see  beauty  where  prejudice  would  impair  the  vision  of  his  compan¬ 
ions.  He  was  inclined  to  trust  the  word  of  Pontiac  farther  than 
other  officers;  so  he  was  out  in  the  forest  in  the  full  assurance  of 
peace. 

There  were  other  dreamers  in  the  Indian  camp  than  Pontiac; 
but  their  dreams  were  of  a  different  kind.  Besides  the  chiefs,  there 
were  squaws  attendant  upon  their  lords.  They  were  nearer  the 
Pottawattomie  village  than  any  other  belonging  to  the  confederacy, 
and  in  that  village  lived  an  Ojibway  girl  who  had  followed  the  party 
of  chiefs.  She  was  a  dreamer;  but  after  the  way  of  the  daughters, 
of  Eve.  Her  dreams  were  not  of  warriors  but  lovers.  True  to 
feminine  instinct,  she  was  dreaming  not  so  much  of  the  men  she 
loved  as  the  one  who  should  love  her.  She  was  not  unused  to 
white  men.  There  had  been  coureurs  de  bois  in  her  village,  and 
some  of  them  had  wooed  her  dusky  sisters.  It  is  not  known  what 
her  natural  choice  might  have  been,  but  this  morning,  suggested, 
probably,  by  proximity  and  the  talk  of  the  chiefs,  she  was  thinking 
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of  the  men  in  the  white  camp,  now  announced  as  allies  of  her  people 
There  were  no  restraining  guards  around  her  camp.  She  was  free 
to  roam  wherever  she  chose,  and,  following  the  subject  of  her  dreams, 
her  footsteps  took  the  direction  of  the  camp  of  the  rangers. 

When  two  people  travel  on  the  same  line  from  opposite  direc¬ 
tions  they  must  come  together.  Gladwyn  and  the  girl  did  not 
travel  undeviatingly.  They  side-stepped  here  and  there,  each  for 
the  purpose  of  viewing  some  insect  or  flower.  Gladwyn  was  hum¬ 
ming  a  tune — a  rollicking  march  tune — that  had  been  coined  that 
very  year  in  “Brighton  Camp,”  and  sung  by  the  boys  who  had 
come  over  with  Wolfe,  when,  rain-soaked  and  tired,  they  threw  up 
batteries  on  the  Louis  shore,  and  dodged  the  cannon  balls  fired  at 
them  by  Montcalm.  It  was  catchy  and  the  fifes  and  drums  had 
caught  it  up  as  they  marched  down  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  He 
was  thinking,  as  he  softly  sung: 


‘‘When  Mars  shall  have  resigned  me, 

Forevermore  I’ll  gladly  stay 
With  the  girl  I  left  behind  me,” 

whether  he  should  go  home  at  that  time,  pick  out  some  girl  and 
settle  dowh  to  peace.  The  dream  looked  pleasant.  Just  then,  by 
the  brookside  he  was  following,  shot  up  some  spikes  of  red  berries 
from  a  clump  of  white  alders,  and  he  stopped  to  pick  them.  Then 
he  backed  them  with  a  few  oak  leaves  in  the  russet  dress  of  autumn, 
and  heightened  the  effect  by  a  sprig  of  evergreen. 

He  resumed  his  rambling  and  his  humming,  with  these  gifts  of 
the  season  in  his  hand.  Soon  he  spied  a  ledgy  promontory  ahead 
of  him  by  the  brookside.  He  climbed  it,  the  exertion  causing  the 
song  to  cease  for  a  time.  He  might  have  resumed  it  as  he  reached 
the  summit,  had  not  his  ear  detected  another  song.  It  was  not  a 
song,  but  rather  chant,  wild,  weird,  in  minor  key,  but  not  without 
melody.  He  stopped  and  listened.  There  could  be  no  song 
without  a  singer.  This  fact  took  possession  of  his  mind  without 
process  of  reasoning,  also  the  desire  to  see  her,  for  the  tones  were 
feminine.  He  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the  ledge  and  looked 
down.  There  stood  an  Indian  girl  engaged  in  the  feminine  pleas¬ 
ure  of  dressing  her  hair.  Her  mirror  was  the  brook  and  she 
was  trying  the  effect  of  her  long  braids  first  in  one  position  and 
then  another.  Her  form  was  graceful,  covered  with  a  mantle  of 
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buckskin,  decorated  with  feathers  and  French  beads.  On  her 
feet  were  moccasins,  the  vamps  trimmed  with  porcupine  quills. 
Her  hair  was  black,  and  beneath  it  was  a  face  not  uncomely.  The 
cheek  bones  were  not  prominent,  as  in  most  Indians,  and  her  skin 
was  not  so  dark.  Undoubtedly  there  were  variations  of  Indian 
physique  and  color  as  there  were  albinos  among  deer.  Was  the 
unusual  type  due  to  admixture  of  French  blood?  These  things 
passed  through  Gladwyn’s  mind  as  he  looked  at  her.  She  was  not 
unpleasant  to  look  at,  especially  when  a  man  was  separated  from  his 
home  and  womankind  by  leagues  of  forest.  He  drew  nearer  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  to  get  a  better  view,  when  the  scanty  covering  of 
earth  made  damp  and  treacherous  by  autumn  rains  gave  way  and 
down  he  slid  to  her  very  feet. 

His  unexpected  and  noisy  advent  startled  the  girl;  but  she  was 
too  used  to  the  unexpected  in  the  forest  to  be  frightened.  First 
she  seemed  inclined  to  run  away,  then  she  remained  to  look  at  the 
stranger.  He  returned  the  look,  explained  and  apologized  for  his 
sudden  intrusion.  The  words  were  as  Greek  to  her,  as  he  might 
have  known  had  he  taken  time  to  think.  Words  are  the  invention 
of  men  and  the  result  of  circumstance;  but  there  is  a  universal  lan¬ 
guage  not  dependent  on  the  tongue.  His  words  were  unintelligible, 
but  his  smile  and  the  glance  of  his  eyes  were  friendly.  She  smiled 
back  and  summoned  her  choicest  Algonquin,  with  an  occasional 
French  word,  to  answer  what  she  knew  he  had  said.  To  him  as  to 
her,  words  were  superfluous.  Eyes,  smiles,  and  gestures  supplied 
all  necessary  meaning. 

A  man  and  maid  cannot  stand  and  smile  and  make  eyes  at  each 
other  forever.  After  a  time  the  silliness  of  the  situation  becomes 
apparent.  Gladwyn  might  have  wished  to  prolong  this  pleasant 
interview;  but  a  parting  is  necessary  in  all  interviews,  and  some¬ 
times  it  is  the  bitter-sweetness  of  this  that  is  remembered  instead 
of  the  interview;  so  he  lifted  his  cap  and  presented  the  white  alder 
berries  he  carried  with  the  words,  “Sweets  to  the  sweet.”  The 
Shakespearian  quotation  was  lost  on  the  girl.  He  was  of  another 
race  and  clime;  but  do  you  not  suppose  the  act  carried  an  apt 
translation? 

She  accepted  his  gift,  curtsied,  turned  her  back,  half  reluctantly, 
and  walked  haltingly  into  the  forest.  After  going  a  few  steps,  she 
turned,  as  if  irresistibly  drawn  to  her  late  companion.  He  stood 
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where  she  had  seen  him  last,  and  smiled  back  his  admiration;  but 
the  awkwardness  of  the  situation  forced  him  to  turn.  Ere  he  did 
so,  however,  he  again  lifted  his  cap  and  flung  a  kiss  in  her  direction. 

V.  New  Conditions. 

THE  English  took  possession  of  Detroit,  and  Gladwyn  was 
made  commandant  of  the  fort.  It  was  not  a  position  of  ease, 
for,  outside  the  garrison,  there  were  but  few  English-speaking  peo¬ 
ple.  On  either  side  of  the  river  were  rows  of  log  cabins  occupied  by 
Frenchmen  with  their  Indian  wives.  These  men  had  not  forgotten 
the  sting  of  defeat.  Thinly  could  they  disguise  their  sullen  rest¬ 
lessness.  If  opportunity  offered  they  were  ready  for  insurrecton. 
Close  association  caused  the  Indians  to  share  their  feelings.  It 
was  true,  in  name,  they  were  allies  of  the  English;  but  can  one  love 
the  enemies  of  one’s  husband  or  relatives? 

Then,  again,  the  alliance  between  the  English  and  Indians  was 
different  from  that  which  had  existed  between  the  French  and  In¬ 
dians.  With  an  English  enemy  south  of  the  line  of  forest,  the  In¬ 
dians  had  been  important;  but  with  a  country  wholly  under  one 
rule  he  became  unnecessary.  Thus  the  alliance  was  in  name  only. 
Outwardly  there  was  peace,  inwardly  rebellion. 

This  made  the  Indian  inferior  and  he  felt  it.  About  the  only 
use  the  Englishmen  had  for  him  was  to  exploit  him. 

South,  west,  and  north  of  Detroit  stretched  unbroken  forest,  the 
habitat  of  fur-bearing  animals.  The  pelts  of  these  were  valuable, 
and  were  to  be  had  chiefly  through  Indians.  These,  by  contact 
with  white  neighbors,  had  lost  something  of  their  savage  independ¬ 
ence  and  learned  to  crave  some  of  the  white  men’s  luxuries;  so  an 
exchange  was  mutual.  The  fort,  therefore,  was  not  only  a  place  of 
defense,  but  of  barter  as  well.  It  was  the  hub  of  the  Indian  uni¬ 
verse,  and  thither  they  flocked,  male  and  female,  for  the  goods 
desired. 

Under  such  conditions  it  was  easy  for  the  Ojibway  girl  to  see  the 
man  she  had  met  in  the  forest.  It  did  not  need  a  brilliant  mind  to 
observe  he  was  looked  up  to  as  one  in  authority — that  he  was  the 
big  chief  of  the  white  men.  Would  that  lessen  the  regard  of 
any  woman,  would  it  not  be  a  secret  satisfaction  that  such  a  man 
had  smiled  on  her?  When  he  came  near,  would  it  not  set  her 
heart  a-flutter  in  fear  lest  he  should  not  recognize  or  remember 


her?  There  were  long  rows  of  squatty  squaws  which  he  passed 
without  notice;  would  he  deign  to  look  at  her? 

He  came  nearer,  viewing  this  mass  of  humanity  with  indiffer¬ 
ence.  Suddenly  his  eye  lighted  !  He  stopped,  smiled,  came  for¬ 
ward  and  gave  her  an  English  handshake.  That  changed  all  her 
relations  to  the  world.  She  was  the  one  squaw  on  whom  the  great 
white  chief  smiled.  She  was  marked  because  of  this  favor  among 
her  own  people.  She  was  marked,  because  of  this  favor,  by  the 
English  soldiers. 

She  came  frequently,  not  because  she  had  pelts  to  sell,  but  to 
be  near  this  man,  who,  in  her  simple  heart,  was  her  lover.  Her 
ears  were  open  to  catch  the  strange  words  around  her  so  she  could 
converse  with  him. 

At  first  the  commandant  treated  her  as  he  would  a  wild  animal 
he  had  caught — tried  to  grin  her  confidence  and  make  a  pet  of  her. 
She  was  something  more,  however,  because  she  was  human.  Her 
personal  appearance  reminded  him  of  a  white  maiden  he  had  known 
at  home.  She  was  a  pet,  so  she  must  have  a  name.  She  was  human, 
so  she  must  have  a  human  name.  She  was  female,  so  it  must  be 
feminine.  Before  he  knew  what  her  tribsmen  called  her,  he  named 
her  Catharine,  because  she  reminded  him  of  the  far-away  white  girl. 

Gladwyn  was  human.  In  those  days  the  phrase,  “Single  men 
in  barracks  don’t  grow  to  plaster  saints,”  had  not  been  written;  but 
the  character  which  suggested  the  lines  was  on  earth.  He  was  no 
better  or  worse  than  the  rest  of  his  class;  but  the  thought  of  the 
pure  white  Catharine  she  reminded  him  of  made  his  relation  with 
her  different  than  it  might  have  been  under  other  circumstances. 
Seeing  her  was  a  pleasure,  and  he  devised  means  to  make  her 
visits  frequent. 

Catharine  had  skill  in  moccasin  making,  and  he  soon  learned 
the  fact.  He  commissioned  her  to  make  him  some,  so  she  might 
have  an  excuse  in  coming  to  him.  It  was  curious  how  many  pairs 
he  required.  He  had  long  lines  of  them  in  his  private  quarters. 
Officers  and  men,  when  they  visited  him,  came  away  with  a  smile 
lurking  in  the  corners  of  their  mouths.  “The  major’s  slippers,” 
they  said.  “He’s  got  enough  for  the  whole  garrison,  only  they’re 
too  good  to  wear!”  It  was  a  fact,  Catharine  made  each  succeeding 
pair  of  more  elaborate  design  that  the  preceding  ones,  till  Glad¬ 
wyn  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  wearing  the  fabled  golden  slip- 
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pers  supposed  to  be  reserved  for  all  of  us  in  some  future  abode,  as 
one  her  hand  had  wrought.  Thus  three  years  past. 

VI.  Unrest. 


INURING  this  time  dissatisfaction  among  the  Indians  increased. 

They  missed  the  importance  of  their  relation  with  the  French. 
They  were  neglected,  therefore  jealous.  Furthermore,  the  new¬ 
comers  were  spreading  out  over  their  territory;  and  even  these 
people,  prone  to  look  at  the  present  only,  could  not  fail  to  see,  if 
the  increase  continued,  there  would  be  no  hunting  grounds  for 
them.  If  they  could  be  driven  away  this  danger  would  be  averted; 
but  with  an  enemy  powerful  enough  to  subdue  the  French,  would 
the  Indian  stand  much  chance  of  success?  This  thought  caused 
them  to  consider  the  matter  before  undertaking  war.  They 
chaffed  under  the  restraint,  however.  Their  dissatisfaction  was 
increased  by  the  French  settlers,  who  intimated  that  if  the  Indians 
went  to  war  they  might  expect  aid  from  them;  but  they  must  muster 
sufficient  numbers  to  insure  success.  Pontiac  was  still  the  as¬ 
cendant  chief,  and  he  finally  became  so  fascinated  with  the  idea  that 
he  traveled,  not  only  among  neighboring  Algonquin  tribes,  but  to 
distant  nations,  inflaming  their  passions  and  thereby  inducing  them 
to  join  him. 

When  this  alliance  was  consummated,  the  Indians  began  of¬ 
fensive  operations.  They  cut  off  supplies  intended  for  the  fort,  and 
massacred  small  detachment  of  troops,  or  solitary  men  who  ven¬ 
tured  into  the  forest.  These  was  a  vague  unrest  in  the  garrison. 
These  acts  had  been  carried  on  in  such  a  stealthy  manner  they  did 
not  know  whether  actual  war  existed  or  not. 

These  depredations  had  not  been  carried  on  around  Detroit 
alone.  They  were  general  on  the  whole  frontier.  It  was  an  unseen 
foe  that  surrounded  them.  As  the  arrangements  of  Pontiac  neared 
completion,  aggressions  became  more  open.  Considerable  bodies 
of  warriors  were  seen  now  and  then,  their  bodies  hideously  painted. 
Danger  lurked  in  the  forest,  and  garrisons  were  locked  within  their 
forts. 

Plans  for  a  general  attack  were  at  length  matured.  Bodies  of 
Indians  massed  around  important  fortresses  were  to  attack  them  at 
an  appointed  time,  so  succor  could  come  to  none. 

Stratagem  had  always  played  an  important  part  in  Indian  warfare. 
Some  way  must  be  devised  so  victory  would  be  certain.  Garrisons 
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must  be  surprised.  At  this  particular  time  such  a  thing  was  difficult. 
A  sharp  lookout  has  been  maintained  for  months  because  surprise 
was  the  thing  expected. 

In  distributing  places  of  honor  among  the  chiefs,  Pontiac  did 
not  overlook  himself.  He  was  to  hold  the  center  of  the  stage. 
He  was  to  take  Detroit.  How?  That  was  a  question  with  him. 
He  did  not  intend  to  invest  and  lay  siege  except  as  a  last  resort. 
Such  a  proceeding  would  be  uncertain.  Somehow,  he  must  gain 
possession  in  such  manner  that  loss  among  his  followers  would  be 
the  minimum  and  success  assured.  At  last  he  thought  it  out. 
He  would  hold  a  talk  with  the  white  chief  to  "brighten  the  chain 
of  friendship.” 

Each  of  his  chiefs  should  go  to  the  fort  wrapped  in  his  somberest 
blanket,  but  underneath  it  should  be  concealed  a  sawed-off  gun. 
The  saying,  “there  is  no  good  Indian  but  a  dead  one,”  is  really  a 
paraphrase.  Pontiac  was  the  author  of  the  original,  and  it  ran, — 
“There  is  no  good  white  man  but  a  dead  one.”  It  was  a  good  plot 
and  might  have  worked  had  it  not  been  for  Catharine. 

White  people  have  always  put  faith  in  their  tongues.  It  was 
all  right  to  talk  about  the  might  of  the  sword,  or  that  mightier 
thing,  the  pen,  but  above  all  they  placed  value  in  their  persuasive 
eloquence.  Hundreds  of  men  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  three 
hundred  years  of  Indian  warfare  in  this  country  by  thinking  their 
tongues  were  mightier  than  their  swords.  Detroit  might  have 
added  an  example  of  this  folly  but  for  Catharine.  Major  Gladwyn 
had  made  an  appointment  to  talk  with  Pontiac  and  his  chiefs. 


VII.  Pair  of  Moccasins. 

A  S  might  have  been  expected  this  war  talk  was  causing  anxiety  to 
Catharine.  She  was  an  Indian  and  wished  to  be  loyal  to  her 
people — was  loyal  to  them  as  long  as  they  confined  their  attention 
to  settlements  other  than  Detroit.  She  was  considered  loyal  and 
warriors  took  no  pains  to  conceal  their  plans  from  her.  They  did 
not  confide  them  to  her,  for  she  was  a  squaw  and  belonged  to  the 
camp  while  they  were  warriors  whose  place  was  on  the  war  path. 
While  Pontiac  was  forming  his  confederacy  and  his  plans  for  the 
annihilation  of  the  white  men,  she  remained  indifferent;  but  when 
those  plans  reached  perfection  and  the  reduction  of  Detroit  was 
included  in  the  program,  she  became  interested.  Here  was  her 
tribe  on  the  one  side  and  her  lover  on  the  other.  For  the  garrison 
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she  did  not  care.  They  were  only  white  men,  and,  like  the  rest  of 
her  people,  she  wished  them  driven  into  the  “great  sea  water”  and 
drowned;  but  the  commander  was  a  different  proposition.  He 
was  her  lover.  If  he  had  been  an  Indian  she  would  have  gone  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  to  warn  him  and  it  would  have  been  a  credit 
to  her  in  the  eyes  of  her  tribe;  but  to  gave  succor  to  a  white  man 
was  the  most  dastardly  thing  an  Indian  could  do.  If  she  was  de¬ 
tected  it  might  be  the  means  of  her  death.  Her  only  chance  of 
life  lay  in  her  being  a  squaw.  The  braves  did  not  make  war  on 
squaws  and  papooses,  but  the  squaws  themselves  sometimes  visited 
dire  vengeance  on  their  sex. 

While  these  plans  were  being  formed  Catharine  was  busy  on  a 
pair  of  moccasins  for  Major  Gladwyn.  They  were  very  ornate. 
Not  only  were  they  decorated  with  the  usual  porcupine  quills;  but 
when  apparently  finished,  a  new  line  of  decoration  with  beads  was 
begun.  While  thus  at  work  her  ears  were  open  to  the  plans  of  the 
warriors  as  they  came  to  them  through  careless  talk  of  young  bucks 
and  old  squaws.  When  the  diabolical  plot  of  Pontiac  was  rehearsed, 
embelished  by  savage  wit,  she  was  startled.  Something  must  be 
done  and  at  once.  Her  lover  must  be  warned.  Taking  the  moc¬ 
casins  she  started  through  the  forest  toward  the  fort. 

When  she  arrived,  the  commandant  was  absent;  but  she  hung 
around  awaiting  his  return.  She  was  a  well-known  figure  about  the 
fort;  but  she  was  so  comely  many  an  eye  followed  her  as  she  walked 
about. 

"Fine  squaw!”  said  the  officer  of  the  day. 

“Yes,”  answered  the  color-sergeant. 

“The  major’s  baggage,”  added  the  corporal  of  the  guard,  “and 
he’s  going  to  have  another  pair  of  moccasins!” 

All  three  laughed. 

By  and  by,  the  commandant  returned  and  Catharine  followed 
him  to  his  quarters.  She  remained  there  some  time — remained 
until  the  candles  were  lighted,  when  she  came  out,  crossed  the  pa¬ 
rade  ground  and  disappeared  in  the  forest. 

After  supper  had  been  served,  Major  Gladwyn  summoned  his 
officers  and  gave  orders  that  the  troops  should  be  put  under  arms 
the  next  morning  and  be  ready  for  any  emergency. 

The  chiefs  came  at  the  appointed  time  to  “brighten  the  chain  of 
friendship.”  They  were  surprised  to  find  the  soldiers  under  arms. 
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The  talk  began.  The  Indians  claimed  to  be  in  a  state  of  amity  with 
their  white  brothers.  In  the  course  of  their  talk,  they  chided  the 
great  white  chief  for  his  distrust.  Major  Gladwyn  stepped  across 
the  intervening  space  separating  the  white  from  the  red  chiefs,  and 
pulling  apart  the  blanket  that  covered  the  person  of  Pontiac,  dis¬ 
closed  a  sawed-off  gun. 

"Is  farther  reason  needed  for  the  arms  in  the  hands  of  our  men?” 
he  asked. 

“Go  your  way,”  he  continued,  “but  you  need  not  come  here 
again  to  ‘brighten  the  chain  of  friendship,’  for  that  chain  has  been 
broken  here  and  now!” 

The  Indians  departed,  chagrined,  and  wondering  how  their 
plans  had  been  divulged.  Some  thought  the  great  white  chief  pos¬ 
sessed  the  gift  of  second  sight;  but  most  of  then  believed  there  was 
a  traitor  among  their  number. 

Who  is  he?  For  a  time  no  one  could  guess;  but  when  the  query 
got  among  the  squaws,  they  grunted  and  made  sly  remarks  to  the 
effect  that  when  a  young  squaw  spends  most  of  her  time  making 
moccasins  for  the  great  white  chief,  one  need  not  be  at  a  loss  to 
know  where  he  got  his  information  about  the  plot  of  the  chiefs. 

VIII.  L’ Envoy. 

HE  chiefs  were  angry  and  might  have  meted  out  punishment  of 
the  most  terrible  kind  had  not  the  young  bucks  demurred.  She 
was  the  sweetest  wild  rose  of  the  united  tribes,  and,  although  her 
affections  were  bestowed  outside  of  the  red  nations,  they  had  a 
tender  regard  for  her,  which  modified  their  wilder  passions.  Then, 
again,  the  warriors  had  other  schemes.  If  they  could  not  take 
Detroit  by  one  kind  of  stratagem  they  might  by  another;  and  the 
punishment  of  Catharine  went  by  default,  so  far  as  they  were  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  squaws,  however,  did  not  overlook  her  treachery.  They 
were  not  handicapped  by  sex.  Their  tongues  were  sharp.  When 
a  warrior  was  fortunate  enough  to  bring  in  the  scalp  of  an  ambushed 
settler,  some  female  member  of  his  family  would  secure  it  and  fling 
it  into  Catharine’s  wigwam,  with  the  brutal  remark,  that  if  she  could 
not  have  the  heart  of  her  lover,  his  scalp  lock  might  do. 

By  and  by  came  the  battle  of  Bloody  Run,  and  the  squaws 
mourned  the  deaths  of  half  a  hundred  braves.  Catharine  had 
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nothing  to  do  with  this,  but  the  thought  had  their  first  plot  suc¬ 
ceeded  this  battle  might  have  been  unnecessary,  brought  the  primal 
cause  back  to  her;  so  as  the  squaws  wailed  they  heaped  reproaches 
on  her  head.  The  more  they  gave  way  to  their  feelings,  the  wilder 
became  their  wailing,  until  something  must  be  done  to  mark  the 
climax  of  their  grief.  They  marched  about  the  camp  wringing 
their  hands  and  with  ashes  in  their  hair.  When  they  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  Catharine,  their  wailing  changed  to  imprecation. 

By  and  by  there  filed  past  her  a  possession  of  bronzed  amazons, 
each  armed  with  a  spade.  As  they  passed  her,  each  held  out  her 
spade,  shrieking: 

“The  white  man’s  spoon!  You  shall  feast  from  it!” 

The  amazons  disappeared  in  the  forest.  When  they  returned 
they  marched  straight  to  Catharine’s  wigwam,  saying: 

“Want  to  see  white  lover,  wild  rose  ?  Wild  rose  too  sweet  for 
braves  to  kill  !  They  left  you  here  to  insult  our  sight  when  we 
mourn — mourn  for  our  dead  !  We  don’t  want  to  see  you  any  more  ! 
Your  lover  wants  to  see  you!  Do  you  want  to  see  him !  You 
shall  see  him  !  You  shall  look  at  him  until  your  dying  day  !  You 
shall  never  take  your  eyes  from  him  !  Come  !” 

When  the  war  was  over,  a  soldier  walking  near  the  fort,  came 
upon  a  human  head  resting  on  a  mound  of  the  forest.  The  body 
to  which  the  head  belonged  was  buried  upright  in  the  ground  to 
the  level  of  the  chin.  Long  black  hair  strayed  over  the  decom¬ 
posed  features,  and  sightless  eyes  stared  straight  toward  the  log 
palisades  of  the  fort.  It  was  the  head  of  the  handsomest  maiden  of 
the  Ojibways,  and  it  was  thus  she  departed — 

“To  the  kingdom  of  Ponemah, 

To  the  land  of  the  Hereafter!” 


A  Fable: 


From  the  Rennet  County  ( S .  Dak.)  Booster. 

NCE  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  red  man  on  a  beautiful 
land.  There  were  wonderful  mountains,  creeks, 
trees,  and  rocks  on  that  land.  The  red  man  was 
adapted  to  the  primitive  life.  Buffalo  and  deer  were 
made  and  put  on  the  land  as  food  for  the  red  man. 
They  were  told  to  multiply,  and  they  made  deep  trails  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  to  the  creeks.  Birds  were  plumed  and  placed  in  the 
trees.  In  the  spring  time  they  went  north  to  sing  for  the  red  man, 
and  in  the  autumn  time  they  went  south  to  rest. 

In  the  spring  time  the  flowers  grew  to  beautify  the  land  for  the 
delight  of  the  red  man.  The  thunder  was  a  wing  flapper,  and  in 
the  summer  time  it  went  across  the  plains  to  water  the  verdures  of 
the  land. 

The  red  man  was  proud  always,  and  walked  erect  before  the 
face  of  the  blue  day.  He  was  not  afraid  to  step  on  the  land,  for  the 
rocks  were  the  powers  of  stay.  He  had  the  impression  that  a 
Mighty  Being  controlled  the  land  and  for  the  fear  of  it  he  never 
used  profane  words. 

Somehow  he  knew  he  was  the  king  of  the  land,  and  so  he  and 
his  children  were  happy  and  contented. 

In  the  course  of  generations  there  came  a  white  man  from  the 
east  and  asked  the  red  man  to  be  his  friend,  but  the  red  man  said, 
“No,  no.”  The  white  man  insisted  that  they  should  be  friends, 
but  the  red  man  said  No,  no.”  The  white  man  was  for  many  days 
trying  to  persuade  the  red  man  to  become  his  friend,  but  the  red 
man  kept  saying,  “No,  no.” 

After  awhile  the  red  man  took  pity  on  the  white  man  and  said, 
“Yes,  I  will  be  your  friend,”  and  shook  hands  with  him.  When 
they  became  friends,  the  white  man  said  to  the  red  man:  “My  friend, 
you  have  many  children  and  they  have  all  the  land  they  need,  and 
that  is  good.  I,  too,  have  many  children,  but  I  have  no  land  for 
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some  of  them,  and  that  is  bad.  If  you  will  give  me  this  tract  of 
land  my  children  will  come  and  live  here. 

“When  my  children  come  here  they  will  show  your  children  the 
wonders  of  this  land,  for  my  children  are  intelligent  and  indus¬ 
trious.” 

The  red  man  said,  "My  friend,  I  give  you  this  tract  of  land.  I 
want  your  children  to  come,  for  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  them  here 
with  my  children.” 

The  white  man  said,  “My  friend,  you  have  made  my  heart  glad, 
and  since  this  is  mine  I  will  name  it  the  land  of  Bennett,  in  honor 
of  my  first  son.  We  will  build  a  village  in  the  center  of  this  land 
and  call  it  the  village  of  Martin,  in  honor  of  my  second  son.  For 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  some  of  our  children  as  officers 
to  preserve  peace  and  order. 

“We  will  divide  this  land  in  three  districts  and  have  one  gover¬ 
nor  from  each  district.  They  will  be  advisors  of  the  officers.  The 
way  to  have  good  governors  and  offices  is  to  let  our  children  elect  them 
by  drop-name-in-box  method,  for  this  is  fair  way;and  will  offend  no 
one.  Our  children  will  get  along  very  pleasantly  together  and  be¬ 
come  a  worthy  nation.” 

Then  the  white  man  shook  hands  with  his  friend  and  went  away 
rejoicing. 

The  red  man  sat  down,  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  waited 
for  results. 

In  a  little  while  there  arrived  the  children  of  the  white  man  and 
built  homes.  They  tilled  the  land  and  planted  seeds.  In  due 
time  there  appeared  endless  fields  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes, 
pumpkins,  watermelons,  and  other  things  good  to  eat. 

The  red  man  opened  his  eyes  wide  and  exclaimed,  “This  is 
grand,  for  these  are  the  wonders  of  this  land.  My  friend  has  not 
lied  to  me.  Now  my  heart  is  good,  for  my  children  shall  become 
like  these  children.” 

And  they  began  to  build  the  village  of  Martin. 

When  to  “drop-name-in-“box”  day  came,  everybody  was  busy 
dropping  his  name  in  the  box  for  some  one.  The  day  was  oven 
and  when  the  names  were  counted  the  red  man  was  surprised  to  see 
some  of  his  children  elected  governors  and  officers. 

He  had  great  hopes  for  his  children  and|was  happy,  but  he  was 
not  to  be  happy  very  long,  for  to  his  dismay  when  the  governors 
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and  officers  took  their  official  seats,  there  came  a  monster  and  built 
a  sea  shell  hut  at  the  edge  of  the  village.  The  red  man  had  heard 
of  monsters  before  and  he  dreaded  them. 

He  was  told  that  one  monster  can  swallow  a  whole  nation  at  one 
time  and  would  crave  for  more. 

The  monster  sat  in  his  sea  shell  hut  and  sized  the  people  up  and 
said  to  himself;  “If  I  eat  these  people  up  now  I  would  starve  to 
death.  I  will  wait  until  they  have  grown  in  great  numbers.  In 
the  meanwhile  I  will  eat  their  money  and  when  that  is  all  gone  I 
will  eat  their  horses  and  when  that  is  all  gone  I  can  eat  the  people 
for  a  long  time  and  when  that  is  all  gone  I  can  go  to  another 
country.” 

When  the  monster  demanded  food  no  one  paid  any  attention  to 
him,  but  when  he  swallowed  the  three  governors  and  the  officers 
the  people  came  terrified  and  some  of  them  fled  to  the  Bad  Lands 
near  the  North  Pole. 

The  red  man  got  discouraged  and  lost  all  hope  for  his  children. 

The  governors  and  the  officers  did  not  want  to  die,  so  they 
promised  to  feed  the  monster  whatever  he  wanted  if  he  would  spit 
them  out.  Seeing  that  he  had  them  scared  and  could  control  them 
he  spat  them  out.  When  the  monster  demanded  food,  the  gov¬ 
ernors  asked  him  what  he  wanted  to  eat  and  he  said,  “Money.”  So 
the  governors  ordered  the  officers  to  feed  the  monster  all  the  money 
he  wanted  to  eat. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  sad  time  for  the  officers,  for  from 
that  day  on,  instead  of  attending  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  they 
were  kept  busy  feeding  the  monster  money.  The  more  they  fed 
him  the  more  he  wanted,  and  it  kept  the  governors  busy  taxing  the 
people  for  more  money  and  the  people  got  discouraged. 

But  the  monster  was  not  satisfied,  and  when  he  swallowed  some 
horses  the  people  became  alarmed  and  looked  around  for  someone 
to  protect  them. 

The  red  man  got  disgusted,  sat  down,  held  his  face  in  his  hands, 
and  studied  as  to  what  he  should  do  that  he  and  his  children  and 
the  children  of  the  white  man  might  live. 

He  decided  to  see  his  friend,  and  made  a  long  journey.  When 
he  arrived  there  he  told  the  white  man  all  that  had  happened  in  the 
land  of  Bennett  and  asked  him  for  advice. 

( Continued  on  page  254.) 


Before  the  White  Man  Came 


By  R.  H.  ADAMS 

MANY  suns  had  kissed  the  morning,  many  moons 
adorned  the  night, 

Come  and  gone  full  many  winters,  and  as  many 
summers  bright. 

The  while  across  the  broad  prairies,  through  the  forests  deep 
and  still 

O’er  the  plains  and  up  the  mountains  roamed  the  Red  Man 
at  his  will. 

Warrior,  Chieftains,  men  of  fame, 

Long  before  the  White  man  came. 

‘Neath  the  pine  tree’s  friendly  shadows,  on  the  shore  of  lake 
or  stream. 

Here  he  pitched  his  humble  wigwam,  near  the  water’s  crys¬ 
tal  gleam; 

And  swan-like  glide  across  the  water,  in  his  light  birch-bark 
canoe. 

Catching  fish  and  trapping  game, 

Long  before  the  White  Man  came. 

Reared  he  here  his  sons  and  daughters,  nature’s  children 
plain  and  free, 

Temperate,  moral,  true,  and  honest,  he  knew  no  law  but 
liberty. 


Bound  by  no  confederation,  scarcely  knowing  of  its  worth, 

Yet  the  Indians  were  the  sovereigns  of  the  greatest  land  on 
earth. 

Possession  being  their  sovereign  claim, 

Long  before  the  White  Man  came. 

He  heard  the  voice  of  the  “Great  Spirit”  in  the  thunder’s 
rumbling  sound, 

While  whispering  winds  brought  him  a  message  from  the 
“Happy  Hunting  Ground.” 

By  suns  and  moons  and  winters  counted  he  the  days  and 
months  and  years, 

And  in  the  spirit  of  the  water  read  he  all  his  hopes  and  fears. 

Read  destiny  in  drops  of  rain, 

Long  before  the  White  Man  came. 

Thus  they  dwelt  for  generations  in  their  own  dear  native 
land, 

From  sea  to  sea  an  earthly  Eden,  with  fish  and  game  at 
every  hand; 

Countless  birds  sang  in  the  forest,  anthems  rang  from  all 
the  trees, 

And  the  wild  flowers  in  profusion  scented  every  wind  and 
breeze. 

Paradise,  or  much  the  same, 

Long  before  the  White  Man  came. 


A  Fable: 

Continued  from  page  251. 

The  white  man  said, “My  friend,  send  one  of  your  children  to 
the  east  and  let  him  stay  there  awhile,  for  he  will  learn  much  and 
when  he  returns  to  you  he  will  tell  you  away  to  get  rid  of  the 
monster.” 

When  the  red  man  returned  he  sent  one  of  his  sons  to  the  east 
and  waited.  When  the  son  returned  the  red  man  asked  him  if  he 
had  learned  much. 

The  son  said,  “No,  but  I  have  learned  enough  to  enable  me  to 
outwit  the  monster  so  he  will  not  bother  us  any  more.”  Then  he 
said,  “The  way  to  get  rid  of  him  is  to  elect  new  governors  and  new 
officers.  That  will  discourage  him  and  he  will  go  away.” 

So  they  elected  new  governors  and  new  officers.  The  red  man 
was  surprised  to  see  his  son  elected  chief  and  began  to  have  new 
hopes  for  his  children. 

The  red  man  called  his  children  and  the  children  of  the  white 
man  together  and  they  made  a  big  feast  near  the  seashell  hut. 

The  son  sent  a  spy  to  ask  the  monster  what  he  was  afraid  of. 
He  said,  “I  am  afraid  of  bells,  drums,  and  horns.  The  sound  of 
them  terrify  me  and  I  lose  my  power.” 

The  spy  said,  “I,  too,  am  afraid  of  them.” 

When  the  spy  made  this  report,  the  son  told  the  red  man  what 
to  do. 

The  monster  was  pleased,  for  he  thought  that  this  feast  was  for 
him.  But  when  the  children  began  to  ring  bells,  beat  the  drums, 
blow  the  horns,  shout,  and  yell,  he  got  angry  and  tried  to  swallow 
them,  but  his  jaws  would  not  open  because  he  had  lost  his  mon- 
stery  power. 

When  the  monster  realized  that  he  was  outwitted  he  roared, 
hissed,  and  spat  like  a  lion,  but  the  red  man  was  not  afraid  of  him 
because  he  had  great  faith  in  his  son. 

The  son  was  proclaimed  a  hero  and  they  feasted  and  danced  for 
four  days.  There  was  a  universal  rejoicing  in  the  land  of  Bennett, 
and  when  it  became  known  that  the  monster  had  retreated  to  a  large 
cave  in  the  sand  hills  and  was  content  to  eat  sand,  the  red  man  sat 
down  and  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  in  holy  calm. 

The  red  man  was  an  Indian,  the  monster  was  a  sand  turtle,  so 
they  said. 


— “Translated” 


Navaho  Hand-Hammered  Silver  Spoons — Full  Tea-Spoon  Size 


Navaho  Bracelets — Hand-Hammered  out  of  Mexican  Silver  Dollars 
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Notes  About  Ex-Students. 

Celinda  King  writes  that  she  is  now  housekeeping  and  living  on  the  farm. 

Eben  Snow  writes  that  he  is  doing  his  best  to  live  up  to  the  old  Carlisle 
standard. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Brown,  nee  Eliza  Bell,  writes  that  they  are  farming  near  Ok¬ 
mulgee,  Okla. 

Word  from  Dennis  W.  Johnson  states  that  he  is  farming  and  truck  raising 
near  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

Emma  Sky  Jordan,  class  1903,  is  living  at  Wood,  S.  Dak.,  and  is  busy 
with  household  duties. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Walker,  nee  Grace  Redeagle,  class  1897,  lives  at  Quapaw, 
Okla.,  and  is  housekeeping. 

Paul  F.  Corbett  writes  from  Kamiah,  Idaho,  that  he  is  ranching  and  en¬ 
deavoring  always  to  do  his  best. 

Word  comes  from  Maria  A.  Santillo  that  she  is  now  teacher  of  home 
economics  at  Coamo,  Porto  Rico. 

W.  B.  Charles,  of  Tomah,  Wis.,  writes:  “I  am  getting  along  fine;  have 
been  here  for  four  years  as  disciplinarian.” 

Sherman  Kennedy  Jimerson  writes  from  Youngstown,  Ohio,  that  he  is 
millwright  foreman  at  the  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Foundry  in  the  blast 
furnace  department. 

Word  from  Walter  Bullman  informs  us  that  he  is  always  pleased  to  hear 
from  Old  Carlisle,  the  school  which  he  attended  in  1879.  He  also  states  that 
he  is  happy  and  in  good  health. 

Through  Supt.  Willis  E.  Dunn,  of  the  Red  Moon  Agency,  Okla.,  we 
learn  that  Joseph  Blackbear,  class  1898,  died  August  20th,  1912,  an  honored 
citizen  and  proud  of  his  school. 

Dow  Comsilk,  of  Robbinsville,  N.  C.,  writes  that  he  is  engaged  as  a 
carpenter  and  chimney  builder  at  that  place  and  is  very  grateful  for  the  train¬ 
ing  he  received  while  at  Carlisle. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lipps,  Mr.  Chas.  M.  Buchanan,  Superintendent  at  Tu- 
lalip  Indian  Agency,  Wash.,  says  in  part:  “I  must  thank  you  for  your  kindness 
in  recommending  and  sending  Miss  Thomas  (Myrtle  Thomas,  class,  1914). 
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She  is  doing  very  nicely  indeed  and  appears  to  be  a  very  desirable  employee. 
She  is  doing  much  credit  both  to  herself  and  to  Carlisle.” 

Mrs.  Lydia  Flint  Spencer,  of  Wyandotte,  Okla.,  class  1892,  writes:  “I  am 
sending  you  a  bank  draft  for  two  dollars,  one  for  my  Alumni  dues  and  one  for 
the  Alumni  Quarterly  Magazine.” 

Bessie  Metoxen  writes  that  on  October  29,  1914,  she  married  Philip 
Somers;  that  they  are  very  happy  and  getting  along  nicely.  They  expect  to 
build  their  own  home  in  the  spring. 

Henry  F.  Markishtum,  class  1904,  has  been  transferred  from  the  Badger 
Creek  Day  School,  Family,  Mont.,  to  a  newly  established  day  school  at  Bon¬ 
ner’s  Ferry,  Idaho,  as  day  school  teacher. 

George  K.  Pradt,  class  ’03,  writes  in  part:  “Enclosed  please  find  a  check 
for  $1.00  for  my  membership  dues  for  this  year.  My  post  office  address  has 
been  changed  from  Grants,  N.  Mex.,  to  Guam,  N.  Mex.” 

Mrs.  Seller,  nee  Katharyn  Dhyakanoff,  writes  to  Mrs.  Denny  from  Una- 
laska,  Alaska,  that  she  has  taught  in  the  Alaskan  service  for  six  years  and  that 
she  is  happily  married  and  the  proud  mother  of  three  children,  two  girls  and 
a  boy. 

Through  a  letter  from  Miss  Marie  Lewis,  class  1909,  who  was  a  clerk  in 
the  Outing  Department  here  until  last  October  when  she  resigned,  we  learn 
that  she  is  making  her  home  in  Sapulpa,  Okla.,  and  is  still  deeply  interested 
in  her  Alma  Mater. 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Sauve,  of  Steelton,  Pa.,  writes  that  his  present  occupation 
is  pipe  fitting.  He  sends  his  best  wishes  for  the  good  work  of  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Mrs.  Sauve,  nee  Minnie  Nick,  class  ’04,  also  sends  greetings,  and 
states  that  she  is  occupied  in  household  duties. 

Esiah  Galashoff,  an  Alaskan,  who  was  a  pupil  here  from  1902  to  1909, 
now  lives  at  Kings  Cove,  Alaska.  He  works  for  the  Pacific  American  Fish¬ 
eries  in  the  summer  and  traps  for  fur  in  the  winter.  He  is  happily  married 
and  has  two  little  sons  and  an  orphan  girl  to  care  for. 

Word  comes  to  us  from  Harry  Bonser,  class  1914,  that  he  and  Cecilia 
Ducharme  are  happily  married  and  that  at  present  he  is  making  improvements 
on  his  wife’s  land  with  a  view  to  making  it  a  paying  investment.  He  has  had 
a  good  offer  to  work  along  the  lines  of  his  training  here,  but  preferred  to  stay 
on  the  farm. 

Mrs.  Bolding,  nee  Rose  McArthur,  is  located  at  Gardiner,  Oreg.  She  has 
been  in  deep  sorrow  over  the  loss  of  her  husband.  She  says:  ”My  only  and 
dearest  possession  is  that  of  a  darling  baby  girl,  twenty  months  old.”  She  en¬ 
joys  The  Arrow  every  week  and  sends  greetings  to  any  friends  who  may 
remember  her. 


QUIT  YOUR  MEANNESS 


Put  the  hammer  in  the  locker; 

Hide  the  sounding-board  likewise — 
Anyone  can  be  a  knocker; 

Anyone  can  criticize. 

Cultivate  a  manner  winning, 

Though  it  hurts  your  face  to  smile 
And  seems  awkward  in  beginrmg; 

Be  a  booster  for  awhile. 

Let  the  blacksmith  do  the  pounding; 

That's  the  way  he  draws  his  pay. 

^  ou  don’t  get  a  cent  for  hounding 
Saint  and  sinner,  night  and  day. 

Just  for  solid  satisfaction 

Drop  a  kind  word  in  the'slot, 

And  I’ll  warrant  you’ll  get  action 
On  your  effort  on  the  spot. 

Kindness  everytime  beats  kickin’; 

Mirth  is  better  than  a  frown; 

Do  not  waste  your  time  in  picking 
Flaws  with  brothers’who  are  down. 
And  it  isn’t  so  distressing 
If  you  give  a  little  boost 
To  the  man  the  fates  are  pressing 
When  the  chicks  come  to  roost. 

Yes,  the  old  world  would  be  brighter 
If  you’d  kindle  friendship’s  flame, 
And  thus  make  the  trouble  lighter 
Of  the  man  against  the  game. 

Send  your  grouch  on  a  vacation, 

Give  your  grumbling  tone  the  shake 
And  with  grim  determination 
Throw  the  hammer  in  the  lake. 


EXCHANGE. 


THE  world  owes 
a  man  nothing. 
It  has  no  accounts 
to  settle  with  any 
human  being,  but 
the  individual  owes 
the  age  in  which  he 
lives— owes  humanity 
—something. 
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THE  EARLY  FLY 

THE  early  fly  is  here;  you  see 
him  buzzing  near;  so  take  your 
stand  with  club  in  hand,  and 
soak  him  in  the  ear.  The  early 
flies  are  worst  of  all  the  breed  accursed; 
for  they’ll  give  rise  to  countless  flies 
which  cannot  be  dispersed.  One 
active  April  fly,  unless  you  make  it 
die,  will  bring  a  slew,  your  meat  to 
chew,  and  spoil  the  milk  and  pie.  So, 
like  the  Maid  of  Ark,  arise  in  helm  and 
sark,  and  swat  the  flies  between  the 
eyes,  from  daylight  until  dark.  Thus 
serve  your  native  land,  a  swatter  in 
your  hand,  and  then  your  name  in 
Hall  of  Fame,  on  sculptured  stone  will 
stand.  There  is  no  better  plan  to  help 
your  fellow  man;  a  peril  dies  with 
dying  flies,  so  swat  them  while  you 
can.  Just  so  you  kill  the  brutes,  the 
method  little  boots;  one  takes  an  axe 
and  breaks  their  backs,  one  takes  his 
gun  and  shoots.  I  know  one  earnest 
gink  who  drowns  his  flies  in  ink;  some 
fellows  boil  their  flies  to  oil — a  first  rate 
scheme,  I  think.  But  any  plan  will 
do,  just  so  you  kill  a  few  each  passing 
day,  so  slay  and  slay,  with  purpose 
high  and  true. 
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Cbitorial  Comment 


The  Everglade  Seminoles. 

CCORDING  to  the  last  census  of  the  Indian  Office 
there  were  living  in  the  Florida  Everglades  562 
Seminole  Indians, 417  males  and  145  females.  These 
Indians  own  23,542  acres  of  swamp  jungle.  Their 
land,  if  it  may  be  called  such,  possesses  no  possi- 
oilities  for  the  future  economic  and  social  advancement  of  these 
people.  The  matter  of  reclaiming  these  lands  by  drainage  involves 
so  great  an  expenditure  of  money  and  is  so  speculative  and  prob¬ 
lematical  as  to  offer  no  ray  of  hope  to  these  unfortunate  and  be¬ 
nighted  people.  In  1913  the  Florida  Legislature  passed  a  bill  giv¬ 
ing  to  these  Indians  235,000  acres  of  swamp  land,  chiefly  valuable 
as  a  hunting  reserve,  but  some  of  which  is  tillable  and  could  be  used 
to  establish  the  Indians  in  permanent  homes,  advance  them  in  the 
ways  of  civilization,  and  encourage  them  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  Governor  vetoed  this  Seminole  reservation  act  on  the  last  day 
of  the  session. 

In  this  issue  of  The  Red  Man  we  publish  an  article  on  “The 
Seminoles  of  Florida”  by  Minnie  Moore-Willson,  of  Kissimmee, 
Florida,  which  should  interest  all  friends  of  the  Indians.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Cato  Sells,  by  causing  the  capture  of  Ash¬ 
ley,  the  white  man  who  in  cold  blood  murdered  a  Seminole  Indian, 
has  done  much  to  establish  the  Government  in  the  confidence  of 
these  people.  Now  if  suitable  land  could  be  procured  it  might  be 
possible  for  thelndian  Bureau  to  gradually  induce  these  poor,  unfor¬ 
tunate  people  to  advance  in  the  ways  of  civilization.  Never  before 
have  they  had  any  confidence  in  Washington,  and  for  this  we  can  not 
blame  them.  They  have  suffered  indignity  and  wrongs  as  far  back 
as  those  now  living  can  remember.  Commissioner  Sells  has  proven 
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to  them  that  he  means  to  protect  them  in  so  far  as  it  lies  in  his  power 
to  do  so.  It  would  be  passing  strange  and  untrue  to  the  known 
traditions  of  the  Indian  race  if  they  did  not  in  return  place  their  confi¬ 
dence  in  him. 

If  the  State  of  Florida  will  do  its  part — will  deal  justly,  fairly 
and  humanely  by  these,  its  oldest  inhabitants  and  the  original 
possessors  of  all  its  fair  acres — the  Government  may  at  last  be  able  to 
gain  their  full  confidence  and  lead  them  out  of  darkness  into  the 
light  of  progress  and  civilization.  Let  us  hope  that  full  justice  may 
be  done  to  this  remnant  of  the  once  powerful  tribe  who  greeted  Ponce 
de  Leon  in  his  wanderings  through  "the  land  of  flowers”  in  quest 
for  the  fabled  “Fountain  of  Youth”  of  which  to  drink  meant  life 
and  love  and  youth  and  beauty. 


Opening  of  the  Colville  Reservation. 

HE  Indians  residing  on  the  Colville  Reservation  in 
north-central  Washington  have  been  given  their  al¬ 
lotments  in  severalty.  The  commission  appointed 
to  classify  and  appraise  the  surplus  tribal  lands  has 
about  completed  its  work.  The  white  man  is  wait¬ 
ing  anxiously  for  the  presidential  proclamation  declaring  the  un¬ 
allotted  lands  open  to  settlement  under  the  general  homestead 
laws.  The  newspapers  in  towns  bordering  the  reservation,  claim¬ 
ing  to  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  their 
respective  communities,  are  freely  expressing  their  displeasure 
at  the  delay.  They  see  visions  of  rich  agricultural  lands,  great 
areas  of  virgin  forest,  and  peradventure,  untold  mineral  wealth, 
lying  dormant  and  undiscovered.  The  professional  land  locators, 
map  purveyors,  and  dispensers  of  other  “valuable  information”  re¬ 
garding  this  elysium — this  land  of  sage  brush  and  hills,  of  precipi¬ 
tous  cliffs  and  rock-ribbed  canyons,  of  high  mountain  tops  and 
isolated  forests  (for  such  is  the  character  of  the  lands  constituting 
the  unallotted  portions  of  the  reservation) — are  grievously  disap¬ 
pointed  over  this  delay.  For,  forsooth,  why  have  Indians  unless 
we  can  despoil  them  and  fatten  off  their  heritage?  They  are  only 
Indians  and  will  make  no  good  use  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country  anyway.  Indian  Service  employees  are  blamed  for  the 
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delay  on  the  eroneous  theory  that  their  jobs  depend  on  keeping 
the  reservation  intact. 

If  these  Indians  could  be  treated  with  the  full  and  just  measure 
of  consideration  which  is  their  due,  the  Colville  Reservation  would 
not  be  thrown  open  to  settlement  for  at  least  five  years,  and  it  would 
be  better  for  the  Indian  if  the  opening  were  postponed  ten  years. 
Practically  all  of  the  agricultural  and  much  of  the  grazing  land  has 
been  allotted.  Less  than  three  per  cent  of  the  surplus  land  is  suit¬ 
able  for  agriculture.  There  remains  only  the  forests  and  the  rough 
sage  brush  lands  and  there  is  very  little  water  unappropriated  by 
the  Indians,  and  the  homesteader  who  goes  into  that  country  think¬ 
ing  he  has  found  the  land  of  promise  will  soon  discover  that  instead 
of  bread  he  was  given  a  stone. 

We  publish  in  this  issue  of  The  Red  Man  an  article  on  “In¬ 
dustrial  Conditions  Among  the  Colville  Indians”  showing  what  is 
being  done  in  the  way  of  getting  those  Indians  to  settle  upon  and 
improve  their  allotments  before  the  on-rush  of  the  white  man.  It 
takes  time,  great  patience,  and  persistence  to  get  full-blood  Indians 
to  follow  the  white  man’s  trail.  These  Indians  are  opposed  to  the 
opening  of  the  reservation  at  this  time.  They  want  to  be  given 
more  time  in  which  to  adjust  themselves  to  their  new  conditions, — 
to  fence  their  lands,  to  build  houses,  barns  and  granaries,  plow 
fields,  and  learn  more  about  intensive  agriculture  and  how  to  make 
a  living  on  their  diminished  holdings.  They  still  remember  what 
happened  to  their  kinsmen,  the  Flatheads,  when  the  white  man 
overran  their  country  and  took  away  their  common  grazing  lands 
and  destroyed  their  stock  industry  and  chief  support  before  they 
had  learned  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  condition  in  which  they 
suddenly  found  themselves.  They  want  to  be  better  prepared  to 
meet  the  inevitable  than  were  their  kinsmen,  and  a  glance  at  the 
illustrations  published  herein  will  show  how  earnestly  they  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  improve  the  shining  hours  and  to  prepare  to  meet 
their  fate  as  best  they  can.  For  as  Chief  Porter  of  the  Creeks 
once  said,  “We  know  that  in  the  end  the  white  man  is  going  to  get 
all  the  Indian  has,  but  why  this  undue  haste.” 


Comments; 


"V\/’HEN  the  Navajo  Indians  began  to  make  trouble  about  a  year 
*  "  ago,  General  Hugh  L.  Scott  had  a  talk  with  them  and  the 
difficulty  was  smoothed  out  in  no  time  without  firing  a  shot. 

When  the  Mexicans  were  shooting  up  the  town  of  Naco,  Ariz., 
and  even  this  pacific  administration  was  driven  to  send  a  force  of 
infantry  and  several  batteries  of  artillery  to  the  scene,  General 
Hugh  L.  Scott  had  a  talk  with  the  Mexican  leaders  and  they  agreed 
to  retire  from  the  border  and  do  no  more  shooting  across  the  line. 

When  a  Utah  sheriff  tried  to  arrest  a  recalcitrant  Piute  and 
brought  on  a  battle  between  his  posse  and  the  Indians,  General 
Hugh  L.  Scott  went  out  and  had  a  talk  with  the  troublemakers, 
and  in  a  few  days  returned  with  the  Indians  following  peacefully 
along  as  prisoners. 

Here  is  a  unique  military  record.  Such  a  man  as  General 
Hugh  L.  Scott  is  worth  a  good  many  dollars  to  the  Government. 
He  has  saved  more  lives  than  either  he  or  anyone  else  ever  can 
know.  Congress  might  well  vote  a  medal  of  honor  to  General 
Hugh  L.  Scott  and  the  peace  societies  might  add  a  medal  of  honor 
of  their  own  for  good  measure. — Buffalo  Express. 

—  —  ^ 

FT  ouston  B.  Teehee  has  been  appointed  Register  of  the  Treas- 
A  ury.  He  succeeds  Gabe  Parker.  The  only  excuse  for  here 
mentioning  either  Mr.  Teehee  or  Mr.  Parker  is  that  both  of  them 
are  Indians.  They  are  also  both  of  them  men  of  intelligence  and 
integrity,  but  there  are  millions  and  millions  of  intelligent  men  and 
men  of  integrity  in  this  broad  land.  But  there  are  not  so  many 
Indians  who  have  achieved  such  prominence  in  purely  peaceful  lines. 

The  office  of  Register  of  the  Treasury  has  been  peculiar  in  that 
for  many  years  white  men  have  not  held  the  position.  B.  K.  Bruce, 
the  first  negro  to  reach  the  United  States  Senate,  was  appointed  to 
the  place  in  1881,  and  since  that  time  the  office  has  generally  been 
filled  by  a  person  other  than  a  Caucasian.  That  position  and  the 
office  of  Register  of  Deeds  for  the  District  of  Columbia  seem  to 

have  been  set  aside,  in  a  sense,  for  others  of  our  citizens  than  white 
men. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  the  savagery  of  the  jungle  to  the  handling 
of  the  currency  for  a  civilized  nation,  and  yet  Mr.  Teehee  has 
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crossed  the  distance  almost  within  the  lives  of  men  now  living.  He 
is  a  descendant  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  who  were  driven  out  of 
the  South  and  herded  in  the  Indian  Territory  less  than  a  hundred 
years  ago — a  good  deal  less — and  to  now  have  achieved  such  dis¬ 
tinction  is  certainly  a  monument  to  the  actual  worth  of  the  Indian 
and  to  the  benign  influence  of  the  Caucasian  race. — Dayton  (Ohio) 
News. 

TN  TRULY  characteristic  fashion  Brigadier-General  Scott  has 
A  put  down  the  Piute  Indian  uprising  that  had  already  cost  six 
lives  and  at  one  time  threatened  the  safety  of  a  whole  community. 
When  the  alarmed  citizens  of  Utah  appealed  to  the  Government 
for  protection,  General  Scott — though  he  is  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Federal  Army — decided  to  look  into  the  matter  personally.  He 
was  unwilling  to  call  out  Federal  troops  to  fight  the  infuriated  red¬ 
skins  except  as  a  last  resort. 

Accompanied  only  by  an  aide  and  an  orderly  he  made  the  long 
journey  to  the  Indian  encampment  on  horseback.  Friendly  Navajo 
Indians  located  the  Piute  chiefs  and  induced  them  to  attend  a  pow¬ 
wow  with  Scott,  the  “big  war  chief”  of  the  President,  who  had  come 
to  investigate  their  grievances.  As  the  result  of  that  conference 
the  troublesome  Piutes  will  go  back  to  their  reservation  and  General 
Scott  returned  to  Bluff,  Utah,  with  their  ringleaders  as  prisoners. 

This  exploit  of  putting  down  an  Indian  uprising  almost  single- 
handed  proudly  crowns  General  Scott’s  long  record  of  similarly  suc¬ 
cessful  dealings  with  our  nation’s  redskinned  charges.  Respected 
by  the  Indians  for  his  fairness  as  for  his  valor,  he  has  more  influence 
with  them  than  the  whole  army  at  his  command.  We  should  be  all 
the  more  proud  and  grateful  for  his  latest  feat  because  it  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  exercise  of  his  tact  as  a  diplomat  rather  than  his  skill 
as  a  soldier. — Philadelphia  Press. 

usmm - >- 

FROM  Wyoming  comes  the  appeal  of  the  Episcopal  Missionary 
District  for  $34,270  to  be  expended,  this  year,  to  support  the 
Bishop  Randall  Hospital,  the  Shoshoni  Indian  School  and  the  clergy, 
and  of  the  $34,000  the  clergy  are  to  take  $26,000  for  stipends  and 
traveling  expenses — leaving  $8,000  for  actual  benevolent  work!  I 
blush  when  I  find  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  wealthiest  in  the  na- 
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tion,  making  such  an  appeal  upon  such  statistics  when  people  are 
dying  for  want  of  food  or  clothes.  The  parishioners  of  Trinity, 
Grace  and  a  thousand  other  Episcopal  churches  could  send  to  Wyo¬ 
ming  the  sum  needed  and  never  miss  it  from  their  bank  accounts. 
Cannot  my  friends,  the  clergy,  realize  the  injury  they  are  doing  to 
religion  by  issuing  such  absurd  requests  as  $8,000  for  charities  and 
$26,000  to  administer  it,  and  by  pushing  forward  such  exclusively 
denominational  affairs  when  the  whole  world  is  harassed  by  real 
suffering? — Town  Topics. 

Jr hW 

T  T oward  M.  Patterson,  a  Presbyterian  minister  among  the 
*-  Indians  at  Bluff,  Utah,  has  written  to  Secretary  Lane  that  the 
red  men  in  his  section  “  are  not  nearly  so  bad  as  they  are  painted,  and 
I  wish  to  see  them  get  fair  play  from  the  Government.” 

Secretary  Lane  gave  out  the  letter  in  connection  with  the  recent 
Indian  disturbances  in  Utah.  Mr.  Patterson  charged  that  cattle 
frequently  had  been  killed  and  stolen  by  white  men  who  wore 
moccasins  to  throw  blame  on  the  Indians. 

The  minister  said  he  wrote  at  the  request  of  Mancos  Jim,  a  poor 
but  a  good  chief,  who  complained  that  a  rich  cattle  owner  had  per¬ 
mitted  stock  to  be  driven  upon  his  allotment.  When  the  chief  asked 
reparation,  or  that  the  cattle  be  kept  off  his  land,  Mr.  Patterson 
said  the  stockman  only  laughed. — New  York  Post. 

mam  ■  > 

^HE  American  Indian  is  finally  coming  to  his  own.  For  cen¬ 
turies  he  was  written  down  as  being  cruel  and  uncivilized,  until 
finally  almost  everybody  had  come  to  believe  it.  This  bad  repu¬ 
tation  was  put  upon  him  chiefly  because  of  his  unpardonable  modes 
of  warfare.  He  got  the  name  of  fighting  in  an  unfair  manner.  In 
his  contests  with  the  whites  he  and  his  fellows  had  a  habit  of  slip¬ 
ping  stealthily  through  the  darkness  and  Snipping  off  a  victim  here 
and  another  there,  and  without  any  regard  as  to  whether  they  were 
men,  armed  for  the  fray,  or  helpless  women  and  children.  But  the 
Indians  had  only  crude  and  ineffective  means  and  implements  for 
inflicting  injury.  They  could  not  travel  far,  and  their  bows  and 
arrows  were  not  very  telling.  Had  they  been  able  to  travel  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  under  the  cover  of  darkness  in  airships,  from  which 
they  could  drop  devastating,  death-dealing  bombs,  killing,  willy- 


nilly,  helpless  and  innocent  women  and  children,  or  whoever  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  the  vicinity,  as  one  of  the  more  highly  cultured  and 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth  is  now  doing,  they  might  have  left  a 
greater  mark  as  warriors  on  the  pages  of  history.  As  far  as  lay  in 
their  power  they  sought  to  conquer  in  about  the  same  spirit  of  fair 
play  that  is  shown  by  the  up-to-date  fighters  of  today.  But  that  the 
Indians  were  heartless  and  uncivilized  in  their  mode  of  fighting  can 
no  longer  be  justly  asserted.  Judged  by  present-day  methods  of 
warfare,  they  may  have  been  a  cultured  people,  imbued  with  a 
heaven-inspired  desire  to  preserve  and  increase  the  light  of  civili¬ 
zation. — Boston  Herald. 

^OMMON  justice  should  compel  the  Federal  authorities  to  be 
lenient  with  the  band  of  Piutes  that  has  strayed  from  the 
“reservation”  and  gone  on  the  warpath.  Whenever  an  Indian 
asserts  his  rights  to  go  beyond  certain  limits  set  for  him  by  this 
most  paternal  Government,  he  is  a  renegade.  While  he  remains  on 
the  reservation  he  is  “heap  good  Injun.”  It  is  one  of  the  saddest 
ironies  of  an  implacable  Fate  that  the  North  American  Indian 
should  have  been  hunted  into  the  “bad  lands”  and  there  made  to 
remain  while  his  lands  have  been  apportioned  out  among  an  alien 
people.  It  is  also  one  of  the  retributions  of  Fate  that  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Indians  should  live  to  see  the  descendants  of  the  people 
who  originally  deprived  them  of  their  country  in  turn  dispossessed 
of  it  by  recent  comers  from  Europe.  “The  mills  of  God  grind 
slowly,”  but  in  the  end  all  injustice  comes  to  the  hopper  for  ad¬ 
justment. — New  York  Courier. 

SCATTERED  along  the  Yukon  and  Tanana  Rivers  in  Alaska 
^  there  are  upwards  of  five  thousand  Indians.  From  Eagle  down 
to  Nulato  there  is  practically  no  difference  in  their  customs  and 
habits;  the  condition  of  the  people  and  their  village  as  found  at  one 
place  is  typical  of  nearly  all  the  rest.  All  these  natives  are,  and 
have  been,  self-supporting.  In  the  winter  they  go  back  in  the  hills 
for  game.  They  eat  the  meat  and  sell  the  furs;  and  some  of  them 
realize  a  goodly  sum  from  their  winter’s  work.  In  the  summer  the 
Indians  scatter  along  the  river  in  small  camps,  to  catch  the  fish 
(mostly  of  the  salmon  variety)  that  run  up  the  rivers.  Their 
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catches  are  cured  by  a  smoke-and-air  process  and  then  packed  in 
bales.  The  king  salmon  forms  an  important  part  of  their  food  sup¬ 
ply,  while  the  dog  salmon  is  kept  for  their  own  animals  or  sold  to 
the  whites.  All  winter  travel  is  by  dog  team,  and  dried  fish  is  the 
principal  canine  diet.  Where  an  Indian  makes  a  good  catch  of  fish 
and  has  more  than  is  needed  for  his  own  dogs,  he  can  >  find  ready 
market  for  his  surplus  stock  at  an  average  of  twenty  or  twenty-five 
cents  a  pound. 

Between  hunting  and  fishing,  these  Indians  can  make  a  comfort¬ 
able  living,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  take  any  steps  that  would  de¬ 
stroy  their  self-reliance.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  however, 
to  see  that  they  are  protected  in  their  fishing  and  hunting  rights  and 
given  at  least  “an  even  break.” — M.  K.  Sniffen  in  the  Southern 
Workman. 
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**  YV^ILD  West”  stunts  will  not  be  permitted  at  a  fair  which  is 
*  "  to  be  held  next  fall  by  the  Arapahoe  and  Shoshone  Indians 
of  the  Wind  River  Reservation,  near  Lander,  Wyo.  Cato  Sells, 
Indian  Commissioner,  has  notified  Indian  Agent  Norris  that  he 
does  not  believe  the  Indians  should  be  encouraged  to  engage  in 
rough  sports.  Therefore  the  broncho  busting,  sham  battles,  etc., 
which  have  been  prominent  features  of  preceding  Indian  fairs,  will 
be  eliminated  from  this  year’s  program  and  the  fair  will  be  strictly 
an  industrial  exposition. — Denver  News. 

pHE  Indian  race,  of  all  races,  needs  men  of  superior  education 
and  cultivation  and  strength  of  character,  men  with  storehouses 
of  knowledge  of  the  good  things  of  life,  men  who  could  be  sources 
of  inspiration  and  to  take  it  upon  themselves  to  become  leaders  for 
good.  The  Indian  alone  can  solve  his  problem.  Not  until  he  has 
learned  the  lesson  of  how  to  take  care  of  himself  and  live  the  best 
kind  of  a  life  possible  will  he  have  his  rights  as  a  man  among  men 
and  as  a  citizen  of  the  country  in  which  he  lives.  Not  until  he  learns 
how  to  protect  his  person  and  that  which  belongs  to  him,  will  he  be 
free  from  his  deadly  foes — ignorance,  laziness,  the  hand  of  the 
grafter,  and  poverty.  Such  tangled  affairs  as  were  plowed  up  in  the 
Indian  country  in  Oklahoma  just  recently  will  never  be  stopped  until 
the  Indian  himself  can  guard  againstthem,  and  he  never  will  be  able 
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Old  Home  of  Francis  Camille — Colville  Indian  Reservation. 


New  Home  of  Francis  Camille,  Colville  Indian,  Built  in  1912. 


Old  Home  of  Little  Bob,  a  Full-blood  Indian  of  the  Colville  Reservation.  Typical  of  the  Old  Home§  Being 
Abandoned  by  the  Colville  Indians  for  New  and  Better  Ones. 


New  Home  of  Little  Bob,  Built  by  Himself  in  1913 
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to  do  it  until  he  is  educated  physically,  morally,  and  mentally.  If 
he  is  going  to  succeed  in  life  he  must  learn  to  know  and  ever  bear 
in  mind  the  law  that  is  enternal,  “To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given 
and  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he  hath.” 
The  Indian  must  learn  how  to  lay  hold  of  knowledge  as  well  as  of 
material  and  spiritual  things. — Southern  Workman. 

ACCORDING  to  experts  who,  at  great  expense  to  Uncle  Sam, 
study  our  North  American  Indians,  the  Piutes  are  not  bad 
Indians.  They  are  found  to  be  peaceable,  moral  and  industrious. 
While  apparently  not  so  bright  in  intellect  as  the  prairie  tribes, 
they  appear  to  possess  more  solidity  of  character.  By  their  will¬ 
ingness  and  efficiency  as  workers  they  have  made  themselves  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  white  farmers,  and  have  been  enabled  to  supply  them¬ 
selves  with  good  clothing  and  many  of  the  comforts  of  life;  while  on 
the  other  hand  they  have  steadily  resisted  the  vices  of  civilization, 
so  that  they  are  spoken  of  by  one  agent  as  presenting  the  singular 
anomaly  of  “Improvement  by  contact  with  the  whites.” 

It  is  a  grave  pity  that  a  majority  of  the  able-bodied  Piutes  in 
Utah  should  be  defying  inevitable  fate,  in  arms  against  the  United 
States.  If  the  blundering  of  any  Government  officials  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  situation  the  Washington  administration  should  un¬ 
cover  all  the  facts.  Justice,  sympathetic  justice,  is  what  we  owe  to 
the  North  American  Indians,  the  wards  of  the  nation. — East  St. 
Louis  (III.)  Journal. 


Industrial  Conditions  Among  the 
Colville  Indians: 


By  F.  F.  A  very. 

HE  present  industrial  status  of  the  Colville  Indians 
is  of  special  interest  to  those  concerned  in  their 
welfare,  partly  because  they  are  now  quietly  pass¬ 
ing  from  one  period  of  their  history  into  another 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  final  in  so  far  as  their 
career  as  wards  of  the  Government  is  concerned- 
in  severalty  have  been  made  to  all  duly  enrolled 
members  of  the  tribe,  and  the  work  of  the  commission  assigned  to 
the  task  of  classifying  and  appraising  the  unallotted  reservation 
land  has  also  been  practically  completed.  Doubtless  a  few  months, 
at  least,  will  necessarily  be  consumed  in  departmental  examination 
of  the  schedules  submitted  by  the  allotting  agents  and  the  apprais¬ 
ing  commission;  but  when  these  final  preliminaries  shall  have  been 
disposed  of,  the  surplus  lands  on  the  reservation  are  to  be  thrown 
open  for  white  settlement,  under  such  arrangements  as  may  in  the 
meantime  be  decided  upon. 

Unquestionably,  this  will  be  an  event  of  much  importance  to 
the  Indians,  and  will  considerably  affect  their  future  industrial  pro¬ 
gress.  How  it  will  affect  it  remains  to  be  seen,  and  will  largely 
depend,  of  course,  on  the  character  and  capacity  of  the  white  set¬ 
tlers  who  come  onto  the  reservation  and  acquire  the  surplus  lands. 
Also,  the  character,  capacity  and  industrial  condition  of  the  Indians 
is  of  importance,  if  not  of  interest,  to  the  said  prospective  white 
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settlers,  some  of  whom  may  possibly  see  this  article.  For,  if  the 
Indians — who  have  been  allotted  all  of  the  best  land  on  the  reserva¬ 
tion,  and  who,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  are  going  to  be  kept  in  pos- 
ession  of  it  for  a  considerable  number  of  years — are  unintelligents, 
indolent  and  generally  worthless,  the  matters  of  neighboring  with 
them  and  doing  business  with  them  will  not  be  pleasant,  nor,  for 
any  but  the  “preying  classes,”  very  profitable.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  reasonably  intelligent,  industrious,  kindly  disposed  and 
progressive,  communities  can  be  developed  on  the  reservation 
which  will  be  reasonably  good  ones  in  which  to  live. 

Those  best  acquainted  with  the  Colville  Indians  feel  that  the 
latter  of  these  two  hypothetical  characterizations  would  be  much 
more  nearly  accurate  than  the  other  concerning  them.  Of  course, 
no  possible  statement  as  to  these  matters  could  be  made  which 
would  be  true  of  all  of  them.  Some  are  intelligent  and  fairly  well 
educated;  others  less  intelligent  and  but  slightly  educated.  Some 
are  industrious  and  thrifty;  others  indolent  and  improvident.  A 
great  many  are  making  gratifying  progress  as  farmers,  stockmen, 
and  homemakers;  and  a  smaller  number  are  advancing  very  slowly 
on  these  lines,  or  perhaps  in  some  cases  are  not  advancing  at  all. 
The  average  is  encouraging.  On  the  whole,  there  is  much  prog¬ 
ress,  the  reservation  ovej\  Many  who  only  a  few  years  ago  had 
never  farmed  at  all,  and  had  raised  scarcely  any  livestock  other 
than  cayuse  ponies,  are  now  cultivating  considerable  and  steadily 
increasing  areas  of  land,  have  gotten  some  good  work  horses  and 
appropriate  farm  implements,  and  have  small  but  increasing  herds 
of  good  cattle.  A  smaller  number  have  hogs  and  sheep,  also,  and 
many  are  raising  poultry,  planting  fruit  trees,  cultivating  larger  and 
better  gardens  than  formerly,  putting  up  hay  in  greatly  increased 
amounts  for  their  livestock,  building  good  fences  around  their 
allotments,  and  greatly  improving  their  homes  and  manner  of 
living. 

To  the  casual  observer,  probably  the  most  convincing  evidence 
of  progress  on  the  reservation  is  in  the  large  number  of  new  homes 
noticable — most  of  them  very  modest,  it  is  true,  but  vastly  better 
than  the  old,  which  latter,  also,  are  in  many  cases  still  in  evidence. 
Of  these  new  homes,  contrasting  with  the  old,  it  has  seemed  worth 
while,  for  several  reasons,  to  take  a  series  of  photographs.  This  is 
in  preparation,  and  has  already  become  a  very  interesting  collection 
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to  the  Indians  themselves  as  well  as  to  others.  With  it  a  series  of 
industrial  pictures  also  is  being  taken,  and  a  few  selections  from 
both,  typical  of  many  others,  are  reproduced  herewith. 

It  remains  to  be  mentioned  as  an  admission,  in  this  connection, 
that,  during  the  past  three  years,  the  rate  at  which  material  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  by  the  Indians  has  been  accelerated 
by  the  disbursing  of  about  a  half  million  dollars  of  tribal  funds  to  a 
part  of  them,  in  amounts  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  per  in¬ 
dividual.  But,  even  in  that  admission,  or  below  it,  there  may  be 
found  a  separate  story  of  progress  as  real  as  that  made  by  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  as  important,  inasmuch  as  it  made  that  of  the  Indians 
possible.  In  the  old  days  of  Indian  administration,  the  half-million 
dollars,  with  the  still  larger  balance  of  the  fund  of  which  it  was  a 
part,  would  either  have  been  distributed  to  the  Indians  in  cash 
without  safeguards  or  restrictions  of  any  kind  being  thrown  around 
their  use  of  it,  with  the  result  that  nearly  all  of  them  would  have 
been  promptly  debauched  and  practically  robbed  of  every  dollar 
they  received;  or,  the  fund,  or  the  interest  on  it,  would  have  been 
doled  out  to  them,  old  and  young,  sick  and  well,  competent  and  in¬ 
competent,  in  the  form  of  weekly  rations  of  beef,  bacon,  coffee,  etc., 
and  issues  of  cheap  calico,  shoddy  clothing,  and  other  similar  sup¬ 
plies,  perhaps  including  heavy  farm  wagons  and  practically  useless 
implements  bought  without  intelligent  reference  to  their  wants  or 
needs. 

In  the  present  instance,  as  the  funds  left  the  United  States 
Treasury  they  were  divided  into  individual  accounts  and  deposited 
at  good  rates  of  interest  (determined  by  competitive  bidding  for 
the  accounts)  in  a  large  number  of  approved  national  and  state 
banks,  each  of  which  was  required  to  give  ample  bond  executed  by 
some  strong  surety  company  doing  a  nation-wide  business.  And 
since  then  every  member  of  the  Colville  Tribe  has  been  dealt  with, 
or  for,  as  an  individual,  by  the  superintendent  and  a  carefully 
selected  and  tested  group  of  field  and  office  assistants  who  make  it 
their  special  particular  business  to  become  intimately  and  really, 
acquainted  with  each  individual,  and  to  know  his  or  her  real  needs 
habits,  business  capacity,  etc.,  to  the-  end  that  he  or  she  may  be 
given  either  restricted  or  unrestricted  use  of  his  or  her  money  if 
either  seems  advisable,  or,  may  be  denied  immediate  use  of  it  if 
there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  such  denial;  the  Indian  Office  in 
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Washington  reserving  to  itself  the  final  decision  in  each  case,  ex¬ 
cepting  as  to  trivial  amounts,  but,  as  a  rule,  accepting  the  super¬ 
intendent’s  recommendations. 

In  most  cases,  the  funds  of  minors  are  being  held  for  them  on  time 
certificates  of  deposit,  the  deposits  of  this  class  constituting  the  bulk 
of  the  money  which  has  not  yet  been  disbursed.  In  some  cases, 
however,  moderate  expenses  incident  to  education  are  being  met 
from  these  deposits,  and,  in  a  very  few  cases,  investments  in  cattle 
to  be  cared  for  by  competent  and  trustworthy  parents  have  been 
made  for  children.  A  number  of  old,  sick,  blind,  or  otherwise 
helpless  or  incompetent  Indians  receive  monthly  allowances  suffi¬ 
cient  to  provide  for  their  needs.  A  majority  of  the  adult,  able-bodied, 
and  reasonably  competent  have  been  paid  most  or  all  of  their  shares, 
and  either  with  or  without  supervision  have  spent  them,  those 
who  were  given  the  privilege  of  handling  their  funds  without  super¬ 
vision  being  a  small  minority  who  had  previously  shown  good  busi¬ 
ness  capacity.  None  of  these  have  made  other  than  reasonably 
good,  or  very  good,  use  of  their  money.  The  bulk  of  the  whole 
fund  thus  far  expended  has  gone  for  work  horses  (mostly  brood 
mares  of  medium  weight),  farm  implements,  harness,  cattle  of  good 
grade,  building  material,  wire  fencing,  and  stoves,  ranges,  sewing 
machines  and  other  lines  of  needed  household  furniture  and 
furnishings.  Practically  everything  which  has  been  bought  has  been 
of  good  quality,  reasonably  priced.  Equally  important  consider¬ 
ations  are  that  everything  bought  has  been  really  needed  and  also 
wanted.  The  articles  obtained  have  gone  into  immediate  use,  and 
in  nearly  all  cases  have  been  properly  cared  for. 

Of  course,  there  has  been  some  resistance  to  this  program  even 
from  the  beneficiaries  of  it,  not  to  mention  a  few  other  individuals 
who  had  expected  to  profit  greatly  by  wholesale  distribution  of  the 
money  to  the  Indians  in  the  old  way.  On  the  whole,  however, 
there  has  been  less  friction,  and  much  less  failure  to  secure  the  de¬ 
sired  results,  than  might  reasonably  have  been  anticipated.  The 
mere  system  was  not  “fool-proof”  nor  even  such  that  it  could  not 
have  been  worked  dishonestly.  And  it  seems  to  me  not  inappro¬ 
priate  to  remark  briefly  in  passing,  that  admirable  patience  and 
tact,  coupled  with  endless  vigilance,  attention  to  detail,  and  firm¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent  and  the  district  farmers 
who  have  handled  the  applications  for  money  and  supervised  the 
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spending  of  it,  have  been  indispensible  factors  in  obtaining  the 
results  which  are  in  evidence,  though  under  the  old  system  all 
these  would  have  been  much  less  effective. 

In  some  other  ways,  also,  which  will  be  only  briefly  referred  to, 
the  industrial  progress  of  the  Colvilles  is  now  being  very  effectively 
promoted. 

A  part  of  a  tribal  fund  which  had  been  accumulating  for  some 
years  from  the  sale  of  surplus  lands  has  been  invested  in  good  stal¬ 
lions  and  bulls  for  needed  breeding  up  of  the  Indians’  livestock, 
these  being  distributed  in  the  different  districts,  and  for  the  present 
being  left  in  charge  of  the  agency  farmers. 

For  several  districts,  threshing  machines  have  been  bought, 
which  have  greatly  stimulated  the  raising  of  grain,  the  Indians  in 
those  districts  having  previously  been  unable  to  make  any  use  of 
grain  crops  other  than  cutting  them  for  hay. 

In  three  districts  which  are  partially  timbered,  sawmills  have 
been  installed,  in  which,  under  a  toll  system  by  which  costs  of 
operation  are  met,  logs  delivered  by  the  Indians  are  sawed  for 
them  and  the  lumber  properly  finished,  thus  enabling  them  to 
obtain  building  material  at  very  moderate  expense,  in  fact,  practi¬ 
cally  without  monetary  outlay,  for  use  in  building  houses  and  barns 
and  in  otherwise  improving  their  allotments.  Excepting  the  plant 
in  the  Nespelem  District,  which  is  operated  by  water  power, 
these  mills  are  of  a  semi-portable  type,  and  each,  excepting  that  one, 
will  be  used  in  several  localities,  in  turn.  Also,  it  is  intended  to 
install  one  additional  mill  of  the  semi-portable  type  this  year.  At 
each  of  the  three  established  mills  Indians  have  delivered  about  one 
fourth  of  a  million  feet  of  logs  during  the  winter  just  past,  and  are 
planning  to  use  the  product  in  the  construction  of  buildings  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  gotten  out  for  them.  Similar  amounts  were  delivered 
and  sawed  last  year  and  have  gone  into  new  houses,  barns,  gran¬ 
aries,  etc. 

The  Nespelem  plant,  located  near  the  agency,  includes  a  small 
roller-flour  mill,  which  turns  out  a  good  grade  of  flour  and  is 
being  increasingly  patronized  by  the  Indians  who  raise  grain.  In 
this  district  the  flour  mill  is  of  importance  because  the  Indian  farms 
in  it  are  an  average  distance  of  more  than  forty  miles  from  the 
nearest  railroad  towns,  which  fact  not  only  makes  it  unprofitable  to 
haul  out  wheat,  but  adds  a  dollar  per  hundred  pounds  to  the  cost 
of  flour. 
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This  same  fact,  i.  e.,  reservation  distances  from  markets,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  some  other  considerations,  including  the  inherited 
preferences  of  the  Indians  and  the  average  character  of  their  allot¬ 
ments,  suggests  the  general  industrial  lines  along  which  it  seems  best 
to  guide  most  of  them.  As  a  rule,  the  allotments  could  not  profit¬ 
ably  be  used  merely  for  raising  grain,  even  by  experienced  white 
farmers.  But  they  can  be  made  comfortable  and  reasonably  profit¬ 
able  farm  homes  of  a  better  kind  than  the  typical  grain  farm  found  in 
this  section  of  the  country,  that  is,  farms  on  which  garden  crops 
and  fruits  can  be  produced  in  great  variety  and  abundance,  plus 
sufficient  hay,  grain  and  alfalfa  for  maintaining  moderate  herds  of 
dairy  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  or  for  the  wintering  of  still  larger  herds 
of  cattle  and  horses,  spring,  summer  and  fall  range  for  which,  for  the 
present,  at  least,  is  at  hand. 

How  long  the  range  referred  to  will  remain  available  depends 
on  the  disposition  which  will  be  made  of  the  unallotted  timber  lands, 
most  of  which  are  only  rather  thinly  forested,  high  and  broken, — 
not  even  potentially  good  agricultural  land,  but  fine  range  for  stock 
excepting  during  the  winter,  when  they  are  always  buried  under 
deep  snows.  At  least  from  the  standpoint  of  Indian  interest,  it 
seems  wholly  desirable  that  these  should  be  converted  into  a  forest 
reserve,  to  be  managed  as  the  national  forests  reserves  are,  thus  in¬ 
suring  wise,  rather  than  unwise  and  uneconomical,  use  of  the  land; 
insuring,  also,  a  permanent  moderate  supply  of  building  material 
and  fuel  for  both  white  and  Indian  settlers,  and  protecting  the 
watersheds  in  which  rise  the  numerous  small  streams  which  give 
the  reservation  as  a  whole  much  of  its  agricultural  value  and  much 
of  its  charm  in  contrast  with  the  treeless,  semi-arid  country  around 
it.  And,  in  spite  of  bitter  opposition  to  this  plan  in  neighboring 
communities,  where,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  there  is  strong  senti¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  throwing  open  every  unallotted  acre  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  it  is  wholly  probable  that  those  very  communities 
would  eventually  be  among  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  doing  exactly 
what  they  are  now  demanding  be  not  done  with  reference  to  these 
forest  lands.  If  the  said  lands  were  agricultural  in  character,  as 
perhaps  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be,  of  course  the  whole 
matter  would  be  an  entirely  different  one. 

As  this  is  an  attempt  to  indicate  fairly  the  actual  industrial 
status  of  the  Colville  Indians,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  at  least 
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briefly  one  thing  which  is  seriously  retarding  the  progress  of  a 
good  many  of  them,  this  being  a  disposition  to  drop  home  concerns 
early  in  the  fall  each  year,  and  go  off  on  long  pilgrimages  to  the 
Yakima  country  or  other  hop  fields,  where  a  little  ready  money  can 
be  made — and  spent — and  a  more  or  less  hilarious  good  time  can 
be  had  with  old  acquaintances  from  other  districts.  Of  course  all 
who  have  domestic  livestock,  poultry  and  crops  not  harvested  know 
that  it  doesn’t  pay  to  leave  them;  but  the  habit  is  so  old  and  the  tem- 
tation  so  strong  that  many  of  them  succumb  more  or  less  regularly. 

However,  most  of  them  are  making  some  material  progress 
even  in  spite  of  this  handicap,  and  others  are  breaking  the  habit. 
For  example,  in  a  recent  farmers’  meeting,  Billie  Curlew,  a  full- 
blood  of  the  Moses  Columbia  Band,  a  picture  of  whose  modest 
little  new  home  is  one  of  the  exhibits  herewith,  mentioned  that,  al¬ 
though  there  were  a  good  many  years  during  which  he  went  to  the 
Yakima  hop  fields  every  season,  for  five  years  just  past  he  had  not 
gone  at  all,  explaining  that  now  he  had  milch  cows,  pigs,  chickens, 
and  “lots  of  work  at  home,”  and  that  he  could  not  go, — did  not 
want  to  do  so.  A  few  days  later  the  writer  hereof  found  him,  with 
his  wife  and  his  oldest  boy,  busily  engaged  in  making  comfortable 
beds  and  temporary  shelter  for  three  bran  new  litters  of  pigs,  22 
in  all,  which  had  arrived  a  little  earlier  than  they  were  expected,  but 
as  to  which  there  was  determination  on  the  part  of  every  member 
of  the  family  to  save  every  pig  if  care  and  attention  could  save  them, 
as  thus  far  they  have.  And  Billie  remarked  to  me  that  the  next 
day  he  should  begin  the  work  of  moving  his  old  log  house  (see  illus¬ 
tration)  and  converting  it  into  a  hog  house.  Also,  he  showed  me 
a  few  acres  of  good  land,  appropriately  located,  which  he  said  that 
he  should  sow  to  alfalfa  this  spring  in  order  to  have  some  hog  pas¬ 
ture.  Moreover,  the  day  this  paragraph  about  him  is  written,  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1915,  he  has  been  at  the  agency  to  engage  the  use  of  a 
fanning  mill  and  facilities  for  using  formaldehyde  solution  as  a  smut 
preventive,  in  order  that  he  may  clean  and  treat  fifteen  sacks  of 
seed  wheat  which  he  will  bring  tomorrow.  But  this  is  not  all  the 
grain  that  he  will  sow  this  spring,  and  he  already  has  in  about  four¬ 
teen  acres  of  fall-sown  wheat.  All  told,  he  will  have  about  seventy- 
five  acres  of  grain  this  year. 

Billie  is  mentioned  merely  as  a  case  in  which  there  has  been  re¬ 
covery  from  “wanderlust.”  Many  others  are  doing  as  well  as  he  is, 
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and  a  very  considerable  number  are  farming,  raising  stock,  and 
making  material  improvements  on  a  much  larger  scale.  In  fact, 
in  one  extensive  reservation  district  his  farming  would  be  rated  as 
rather  limited  and  his  improvements  as  being  “poor;”  in  spite  of 
which  fact,  however,  the  writer  considers  both  very  creditable,  and 
rates  the  effort  made  and  the  spirit  shown  by  him  and  his  family 
as  being  “excellent,”  in  which  latter  connection,  it  is  specially 
mentioned  that  each  member  of  the  family,  particularly  including 
Billie,  seems  quite  as  proud  of  a  kitchen  range,  a  cupboard,  some 
nice  dishes,  a  good  bed,  and  an  excellent  sewing  machine,  all  bought 
for  the  new  home  with  some  of  Mrs.  Curlew’s  money,  as  of  the 
new  house;  these  facts,  also,  being  typical. 

The  matter  of  “graduating”  a  majority  of  the  Colville  Indians,  as 
intelligent,  thrifty,  prosperous  citizens,  no  longer  needing  any 
special  supervision  or  assistance,  calls  only  for  continued  progress 
along  lines  now  being  traveled  with  considerable  rapidity.  For 
many,  this  consummation  can  undoubtedly  be  reached  well  within 
the  trust  period  to  be  prescribed  by  the  first  patents  which  they  are 
to  receive  for  their  allotments. 


The  Seminoles  of  Florida;  Their 
Rights  in  the  Everglades: 

By  Minnie  Moor  e-Willson. 


Making  Bricks  Without  Straw. 

JOOKING  backward  through  the  rolling  centuries 
to  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  we  see  a  people  making 
“bricks  without  straw.” 

As  a  theme,  in  the  inspired  records  of  the  Bible, 
in  the  hieroglyphics  of  mute  Egyptian  records, 
wherever  the  story  is  told,  it  sums  up  wonderfully 
well  the  bitter  experience  of  these  people  of  bondage.  Let  us  com¬ 
pare  these  vigorous  descendants  of  Abraham,  these  Israelites,  who 
had  cattle,  gold,  jewels,  an  alien  race  in  the  land  of  the  Cheops,  with 
the  aboriginal  people  of  America.  The  people  of  Israel  were  given 
homes  in  which  to  dwell;  they  knew  no  hunger;  yet,  because  of  their 
merciless  oppression  by  the  Egyptians,  their  cry  was  heard  and 
an  avenging  God  delivered  them  from  their  bondage  and  laid  low 
a  mighty  Empire. 

Let  us  span  these  forty  centuries  and  look  from  a  heathen,  luxury- 
loving  land  to  a  country  the  fairest  the  sun  shines  upon — civilized, 
Christianized,  liberty-loving — our  own  fair  Florida. 

We  see  a  scattered  remnant  of  a  once  mighty  race,  not  an  alien 
people,  not  immigrants,  but  the  decendants  of  the  pure-blood  na¬ 
tive  American,  the  original  owners  of  all  this  wondrous  country, 
our  Florida  Seminoles.  Their  council  fires  are  burning  low  and 
only  dull  gray  ashes  are  the  reminders  of  the  lurid  flames  of  the 
once  happy  camp  life. 
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The  Seminoles’  treaty  rights  have  been  violated,  treaties  as  sac¬ 
red  as  ever  were  made  between  Great  Britain  and  America;  no  flag 
of  country  floats  over  his  wigwam;  he  is  being  driven  on  and  on, 
persistently  pushed  out  of  his  little  home  by  a  brute  force,  totally 
unworthy  of  Floridians,  and  the  white  speculator  says,  “There  is  no 
land  left  for  the  Seminole;  let  him  make  bricks  without  straw.” 

The  scorn  of  forty  centuriesdooks  back  upon  the  Egyptian  fields 
and  “making  bricks  without  straw”  is  a  by-word  among  all  nations. 

Are  we  treating  our  proud  red  patriots  of  Florida  any  better 
than  did  the  idol  worshippers  of  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Rameses? 

We  Americans  are  not  only  withholding  the  opportunity  from 
the  patient,  helpless,  and  home-loving  Seminole,  but  also  the  mate¬ 
rial  and  the  straw  with  which  to  make  a  brick. 

Florida’s  cruel  treatment  of  her  Indian  population,  during  the 
past  one  hundred  years,  contrasted  with  the  oppression  imposed  by 
the  task  masters  of  the  Pharaohs  upon  the  children  of  Israel,  would 
make  the  Egyptian  horrors  grow  dim  as  a  fading  twilight,  before 
the  gorgeous  glow  of  a  sunset  as  compared  with  the  barbarity  of 
our  American  method. 


An  Oppressed  People. 


rT'HE  Seminoles  life  is  a  mute  story  of  an  oppressed  people. 

A  Sacred  treaties  have  been  broken  like  pipe  stems  by  the 
whites;  the  Seminole,  like  the  wild  animal  in  his  lair,  has  been 
hunted  with  blood  hounds;  he  has  been  watched  by  the  white  man 
with  his  gun  and  chained  in  stockades  for  safe  keeping,  then  hud¬ 
dled  into  a  transport  to  be  taken  to  a  cold  western  country.  Proud, 
and  with  broken  spirits,  sad  visaged  warriors  and  silent  mothers 
with  babes  in  their  arms,  saw  the  shores  of  their  beloved  Florida 
fade  from  view,  hundreds  died  from  exposure  and  broken  hearts, 
for  in  all  that  band  there  was  not  one  voluntary  exile.  These  are 
a  few  of  the  many  acts  of  injustices  and  cruelties  that  linger  in  the 
memory  and  in  the  unwritten  history  of  the  present  Florida  Indians. 

We  are  today  taking  the  last  foothold  in  the  land  of  the  palm 
from  them  and  for  the  grind  of  dollars  are  transferring  it  to  land 
speculators  and  corporations.  In  the  attempted  and  problematical 
drainage  of  the  Everglades,  a  mocking  echo  resounds  throughout 
the  United  States  of  America  and  so  far  as  the  general  public  is 
benefited  the  word  failure  punctuates  each  million  dollars  ex- 
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pended.  The  problem  of  drainage  still  hangs  in  the  balance  with 
an  equilibrium  so  fragile  that  the  quiver  of  an  eyelid  would  change 
its  course  while  an  inquisitive  and  purchasing  public  still  waits  for 
the  answer  to  the  riddle  of  the  Okuchobee  spynx  who  holds  the 
key  to  this  Egypt  of  America  and  the  Florida  Everglade  Drainage 
Scheme  continues  to  make  heavy  headlines  for  the  Northern  and 
Western  newspapers. 


Florida’s  Duty  to  the  Silent  Glade  Dwellers. 


\\T  ITH  the  bitter,  century-long  history  of  the  Everglade  Indians, 
"  *  most  Floridians  are  familiar,  and  the  past  cruel  treatment  is 
forever  gone. 

We  of  the  present  enlightened  day  are  responsible,  but  of  the 
present  life  and  conditions  of  the  Seminole,  as  he  is  with  us  today, 
what  shall  we  say?  Can  we  as  good  Floridians  help  hearing  the 
heart  cries  of  this  picturesque  people,  these  descendants  of  the 
proud  old  patriots,  who  are  like  the  crumbling  ruins  of  a  pillaged 
city,  and  lingering  in  the  land  of  their  fathers  they  still  fear  to  tread 
where  the  white  man  encroaches?  Liberty,  justice,  and  the  square 
deal  have  never  existed  for  the  Seminole. 

No  good  citizen,  no  philanthropist,  no  Christian  denies  that  the 
southern  part  of  the  Florida  peninsula  belongs  by  treaty  and  prior 
rights  to  the  Seminole. 

In  this,  the  direst  hour  of  these  helpless  people,  we  must  appeal 
to  the  red-blooded  citizenship,  to  the  voters  of  the  State,  to  an 
awakened  people  of  democracy,  and  to  the  noble  woman,  whose 
work  of  humanity  is  putting  human  rights  above  all  other  rights. 

Within  six  weeks  another  Legislature  will  convene  at  Tallahas¬ 
see,  and  nearly  two  hundred  Florida  men  will  answer  to  the  roll  call. 
Shall  the  proceedings  of  the  season  of  1913  be  repeated  when  an¬ 
other  "Seminole  Land  Bill”  shall  be  defeated  by  a  veto?  Shall  a  few 
thousand  acres  of  water-covered  areas  be  denied  these  home-loving 
Americans?  Shall  a  few  speculators  be  permitted  to  handle  a  States’ 
honor  and  sully  the  fair  name  of  Florida?  Must  we  as  a  State  face 
a  crisis  and  have  hurled  upon  us  at  some  future  day  a  retribution 
for  our  reckless  dealing  with  human  lives  whose  destinies  were  con¬ 
fided  to  us?  We  surely  take  a  man’s  life  when  we  defraud  him  of 
the  means  by  which  he  lives. 

The  human  race  should  have  learned  by  this  time  that  every  act 
of  injustice  must  sooner  or  later  rebound  and  he  that  leadeth  to 
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captivity  shall  go  into  captivity;  “he  that  killeth  by  the  sword  must 
be  killed  by  the  sword,”  and  that  when  the  official  operations  of  the 
State  mechanism  is  permitted  to  play  with  the  populace,  we  much 
know  that  in  the  long  run  that  the  State  of  Florida  will  meet  a 
vengeance. 

Must  the  fair  State  of  ours,  ours  by  adoption,  too,  be  plunged 
into  the  crucible  and  suffer  a  chastening  while  she  listens  to  that  al¬ 
luring  and  metallic  voice  of  Commercialism  ? 

The  solution  of  this  troubled  problem  of  a  stranded  people  in 
the  great  morasses  of  Florida’s  swamps  is  simple.  When  justice, 
fair  play,  and  the  protection  of  law  is  given  to  the  helpless,  then  will 
our  consciences  be  eased  and  a  bright  page  shall  endure  for  all  time 
in  the  history  of  Florida. 

The  bill  setting  aside  235,000  acres  for  the  Florida  Indians  at 
the  last  legislature  should  be  revived  and  passed.  This  bill  pro¬ 
vided  that  a  reservation  be  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  Seminoles. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs,  “about 
200,000  acres  of  the  proposed  reservation  are  of  little  or  no  account 
for  reclamation  purposes,  and  could  only  be  valuable  as  a  hunting 
reserve  for  the  Indians,  and  further  that  no  white  man  could  ever 
make  use  of  them.” 

The  other  portion  of  the  lands  are  located  in  Palm  Beach  County 
and  the  proposition  was  to  locate  a  farm  on  them,  for  according  to 
the  reports  “some  of  these  lands  are  tillable  and  would  be  used 
to  advance  the  cause  of  civilization  among  the  Indians  and  to  en¬ 
courage  them  in  the  knowledge  of  agriculture.” 

A  Fragment  of  Seminole  History. 

npO-DAY  the  Seminole  of  the  Everglades  number  about  600 
souls;  they  are  a  very  small  fragment  of  the  fearless  and  pic¬ 
turesque  tribe  as  it  followed  the  daring  young  war  leader,  Osceola. 

These  people  are  a  very  part  of  Florida  and  occupy  a  unique 
position,  not  only  in  Florida  but  in  the  world’s  history.  With 
respect  to  the  United  States  Government  they  have  no  legal  exist¬ 
ence,  and  justice  has  been  a  tardy  laggard  in  recognizing  these 
original  Americans. 

They  have  never  been  conquered  by  force  of  arms  nor  subdued, 
yet  they  live  at  peace  with  all  mankind.  They  are  homeless,  yet 
they  live  on  their  own  territory,  land  ceded  to  them  by  a  treaty  of 
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the  United  States  Government.  They  love  their  Everglade  homes 
and  would  choose  death  rather  than  exile. 


The  Seminoles  at  Home. 


'T'HE  characteristics  of  the  Seminole  is  to  make  his  camp  in  some 
secluded  spot,  where  the  white  man  would  least  expect  to  find 
his  habitation.  The  peculiar  physical  formation  of  the  morasses 
of  Florida  make  this  very  possible.  The  great  Everglades,  the  im¬ 
mediate  environment  of  the  Seminole  Indians,  are  bound  to  the 
past  by  stories  both  weird  and  strange,  and  are  clothed  in  tales  that 
are  full  of  romance,  and  while  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  this 
vast  aquatic  domain  that  have  ever  remained  terra  incognito  to  the 
white  man,  the  Seminole  Indian,  with  moccasined  foot,  enters  when 
and  where  he  will,  however  fast  the  door  of  the  swamp  may  be 
locked;  he  is  the  true  key  bearer  and  knows  every  foot  of  this  mys¬ 
terious  morass.  He  can  live  upon  the  islets  and  small  hammocks, 
he  knows  how  to  avoid  certain  sections  during  the  wet  seasons,  and 
he  does  not  need  canals  nor  pumping  stations  nor  diving  bells  to 
find  this  unsurveyed  land,  for  with  his  light-draught  canoe  he  goes 
when  and  where  he  will. 

It  would  cost  Florida  but  little  to  grant  to  the  Seminoles  a  tract 
giving  them  access  to  salt  water,  with  sufficient  agricultural  possi¬ 
bilities  and  located  a  safe  distance  from  white  settlers;  his  bound¬ 
aries  should  be  fixed  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  should  protect 
him  from  the  intrusive  tourist,  hunter,  and  trader,  and  above  all 
should  we  forbid  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

This  much,  at  least  we  owe  the  descendants  of  the  hospitable 
race  that  fed  our  forefathers  where  they  came  hungry  and  begging 
for  bread  on  these  strange  and  unfamiliar  shores. 


The  Seminole's  Condition  Helpless. 

THE  condition  of  the  Seminole  today  looks  more  helpless  than 
ever  before  and  he  stands  more  in  need  of  friends  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  There  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  Indian  population;  their 
territory  is  narrowing  and  their  income  very  much  reduced. 
Drainage,  new  settlers  moving  in,  and  many  more  white  hunters  in 
their  midst  makes  a  greatly  decreased  supply  of  game.  Added  to 
this,  many  of  their  homes  and  fields  have  been  confiscated  by  the 
whites  and  the  Seminole  ordered  to  “move  on,  move  on.” 

The  touching  pathos  of  the  story  is  that  not  one  word  of  com¬ 
plaint  or  criticism  is  offered;  without  a  whimper,  he  is  vanishing, 
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facing  the  pitiable  inevitable  with  the  stoicism  of  his  heroic  ances¬ 
tors  and  when  asked  the  question  “what  will  the  Seminole  do  when 
the  white  man  takes  all  your  land,  where  will  the  Indian  go?”  with 
bowed  head  the  answer  comes  soft  and  low — "we  don’t  know — In¬ 
dian  go,  go  to  Okuchokee.” 

The  Seminole  belongs  to  Florida.  He  is  a  representative  of  the 
pure  blood  aboriginal  people  and  the  one  remnant  of  all  the  tribes 
of  the  American  continent  that  retains  all  his  picturesqueness  and 
the  customs  of  his  ancient  ancestors;  his  folklore  is  rich  in  story 
and  legends,  and  in  years  to  come  students  and  ethnologists  will 
wake  up  to  a  research  of  his  priceless  but  unwritten  records,  while 
we  as  immigrants  into  his  country  will  long  in  vain  for  a  key  to  his 
mythology. 

Only  another  thought,  please.  The  Florida  Seminole  believes 
in  the  Great  Spirit  (God);  he  believes  in  God’s  Son;  he  believes  in 
immortality;  he  is  brave  and  fearless  and  he  has  a  keen  intellect;  he 
has  a  passionate  love  for  his  children;  he  is  courteous  and  kind  to 
his  women;  his  code  is  to  “neither  lie  nor  steal,  nor  cheat." 

Dwellers  from  every  land,  from  Scandinavia  to  the  Congo,  have  a 
Christian  welcome  to  our  shores.  The  slums  of  Europe  pour  in 
upon  us  to  fill  our  alms  houses  and  to  be  supported  by  our  taxes. 
During  the  terrible  holocaust  of  the  war  when  the  “call  to  arms” 
resounded  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  thousands  of  aliens 
marched  the  streets  of  our  American  cities  singing  and  shouting 
for  the  land  of  their  nativity,  eager  and  pleading  for  transportation 
to  join  their  country’s  armed  forces,  not  one  true  American  citizen 
among  them — still  true  to  the  Fatherland,  the  alien  people- — and 
yet  our  native  American,  our  loyal,  peace-loving  Seminole  is  an 
outcast  from  sympathy  and  an  “alien”  in  his  native  land.  With  it 
all,  the  Seminole  has  never  ceased  to  be  manly,  and  were  any  dan¬ 
ger  from  a  foreign  country  to  threaten  America,  he  would  be  a 
warm  ally.  “Yes,  Indian  shoot  good,"  was  his  response  when 
asked  if  he  would  fight,  were  war  to  invade  Florida. 

A  Home-Loving  People. 

HAT  a  world  of  interest,  both  romantic  and  tragic,  hangs 
around  the  wigwams  of  a  Seminole  family. 

A  visit  to  a  Seminole  camp  reveals  many  interesting  little  things 
that  touch  the  heart  and  awaken  the  sympathy  of  the  observer.  The 
affection  displayed  by  a  stern-faced  warrior  as  he  cuddles  his  pap- 
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poose,  convinces  the  most  skeptical  that  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
forest  the  heart  of  man  answers  to  heart,  as  face  to  face  in  water. 
Old  Tom  Tigir,  would  take  his  baby  boy  from  his  tired  mother’s 
arms  and  softly  croon  a  lullaby,  swaying  the  pappoose  backwards 
and  forwards  in  his  great  strong  arms,  until  the  little  fellow  would 
fall  asleep. 

An  instance  of  parental  affection  is  recalled  when  the  mother 
had  recently  died,  leaving  the  father  the  care  of  the  children. 
"One  night,”  to  quote  from  the  narrator,  “I  heard  muffled  moans 
from  the  little  palmetto  shelter,  which  were  followed  by  the  fright¬ 
ened  cry  of  a  little  Indian  boy  waking  out  of  bad  dreams  and  crying 
for  the  mother  who  could  not  answer.  ‘lt-ki — It-ki — ’(mother, 
mother)  begged  the  little  fellow  struggling  from  under  the  covering. 
At  once,  the  big  chieftain  grasped  his  child,  hugged  him  to  his  breast, 
and  pressed  the  little  head  to  his  cheek,  consoling  him  with  caress¬ 
ing  words,  until  the  calmed  child  was  ready  to  be  again  rolled  up 
beside  his  sleepy  brothers.” 

In  the  gloom  and  wierdness  of  this  big  land  of  mystery,  the 
Everglades  of  Florida,  the  Seminole  still  holds  his  councils;  here 
by  the  flickering  fire  the  traditions  of  the  old  turban  tribe  are 
taught  to  the  youth;  here,  too,  they  follow  the  same  tribal  customs 
of  the  race  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Here  is  instilled 
into  the  children  the  story  of  the  broken  treaties  practiced  upon 
their  ancestors,  and  as  the  children  listen  to  the  glories  of  Osceola, 
and  the  tragic  ending  of  their  hero,  the  spirit  of  conservation  is  en¬ 
gendered  and  with  swelling  hearts  they  go  on  and  on,  resolute  in 
their  determination  to  avoid  disaster  by  keeping  aloof  from  the  white 
man.  Yet,  with  all,  a  seriously  thinking  public  must  realize  today 
that  these  forest  people  can  not  go  on  much  longer,  for  dynamite 
blasts  shake  the  very  pans  and  kettles  hanging  around  the  wigwam 
and  the  monster  dredging  machine  is  driving  them  silent  or  weep¬ 
ing  away  to  the  South,  into  other  trackless  wilds. 

These  big  dredges  seem  to  groan  an  accompaniment,  as  it  were, 
to  the  echo  of  their  throbbing  hearts — the  death  song,  the  reces¬ 
sional  of  the  Seminole.  While  this  red  race  of  Florida  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  white  man,  and  each  day  becoming  more  helpless,  he  is 
still  proud  as  the  old  patriots. 

An  instance  is  recalled  where  a  chief  of  the  Cow  Creek  band 
died  and  a  purse  was  made  up  for  his  family.  With  the  suspicion 


Full  Blood  Indians  of  the  Colville  Reservation  Hauling  Logs  to  the  Saw  Mill. 


Log  Yard,  Government  Saw  Mill,  Colville  Reservation  — Logs  Cut  and  Delivered  by  Indians. 


Indians  of  the  Colville  Reservation  Threshing  Grain — Outfit  Owned  by  a  Full-blood  Indian. 


Colville  Indians  Threshing  Their  1914  Grain  Crop  with  Modern  Equipment. 


that  the  money  was  from  the  Government,  the  older  members  held 
*  council  and  reported  “Money  no  want  ’em;  squaw  no  need  ’em.” 

On  the  same  occasion,  with  mouth  watering-glances,  the  piccan- 
nins  refused  the  candy  and  cakes  offered  to  them;  they  had  been 
forbidden  by  the  elders  to  accept  what  the  old  Indians  believed 
was  from  Washington,  the  home  of  the  Big  White  Chief.  These 
Seminoles  ask  no  alms,  desiring  nothing  but  the  land  they  believe 
to  be  theirs  in  the  Oku-cho-bee  country. 

A  visit  from  the  silent  dwellers  of  the  Everglades  always  re¬ 
vives  interest  in  the  race,  for  they  bring  to  the  doors  of  civilization 
the  story  of  their  people,  life  in  the  swamp-hedged  wigwams,  of 
canals  and  the  big  smoke  of  the  engines,  invasion  of  white  hunters, 
game  scarce,  reluctantly  admitting,  after  much  pressure,  that  now 
“Indians  hungry  sometimes;  by  and  by  piccannins  hungry  ojus 
(heap),  we  think.” 


Hungry  in  a  Land  Like  Florida! 


T_J  UMAN  sympathy  today  is  vibrating  in  harmonious  chords 
all  over  the  United  States  in  the  interest  of  the  Everglade 
Seminoles  and  the  man  who  would  show  any  opposition  to  a  friend¬ 
liness  for  them  finds  himself  in  the  minority,  and  discredit  reflects 
not  on  the  Indian,  but  on  the  man  himself. 


A  Lull  in  Everglade  Land  Sales. 

\\fITH  the  lull  or  hush  in  the  sale  of  Everglade  lands,  it  looks 
*  ”  from  a  moral  point  of  view  as  if  an  Unseen  Hand  is  writing 
on  the  wall  and  in  some  mysterious  way  a  Court  more  powerful 
than  all  the  courts  of  earth  is  directing  a  verdict,  but  withal  it  re¬ 
mains  the  duty  of  all  Floridans  to  do  their  part,  not  only  as  a  heri¬ 
tage  to  the  coming  generation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  as  a  simple 
justice  to  the  home-loving  vanquished  dwellers  of  the  Everglades. 

If  we  as  good  citizens  allow  encroachments  to  go  on  and  no 
homes  are  provided  for  these  persecuted  people,  if  we  permit  a 
travesty  on  the  Great  Seal  of  Florida,  by  allowing  its  impress  con¬ 
trary  to  right  and  justice  on  all  State  land  sales  documents,  certainly 
we  challenge  a  retribution.  The  State  seal  makes  the  impress  of  a 
Florida  Indian  with  outstretched  arms  welcoming  the  white  stran¬ 
gers  of  other  lands  and  the  inscription  reads,  “In  God  We  Trust.” 
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Stem-o-la-kee,  a  Home-maker  of  the  Everglades. 

AS  AN  interlude  in  the  sketch,  a  film,  as  it  were,  brought  from 
the  gray,  misty  Everglades,  and  lighted  by  the  rays  of  civili¬ 
zation,  is  introduced  here  and  makes  a  pleasing  “moving  picture” 
of  a  Seminole  woman  studied  at  close  range.  Stem-o-la-kee,  ac¬ 
companied  her  brother  to  Kissimee  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  a 
physician  who  had  had  great  success  with  one  of  their  people  a  year 
or  two  before. 

To  study  this  young  Indian  woman,  far  from  her  forest  home,  is  a 
privilege  seldom  experienced.  Under  the  influence  of  the  home, 
Stem-o-la-kee,  while  making  her  first  visit  from  the  recesses  of  the 
swamps,  soon  showed  her  domestic  instincts.  For  the  time  her 
native  frontier  nature  was  relegated  to  memories.  She  studied 
pictures  on  the  walls,  and  the  portrait  of  Osceola  brought  forth  her 
vindictive  fury.  “Indians’  big  chief  long  time  ago.  White  man 
kill  ’em.”  She  knew  the  perfidy  of  Osceola’s  capture  as  well  as 
any  American  student. 

She  was  an  untutored  child  of  the  forest  and  became  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  study.  Friendly  and  courteous,  there  yet  shone  out  of 
her  eyes  an  unapproachableness  that  made  a  gulf  between  the  white 
woman  and  the  red  woman. 

Nothing  is  so  valued  by  a  Seminole  woman  as  her  beads;  they  are 
worn  as  a  badge  of  distinction  and  she  never  appears  without  them, 
so  when  the  doctor  ordered  the  removal  of  Stem-o-la-kee’s  neck¬ 
lace  on  account  of  the  great  weight,  medical  authority  and  savage 
superstition  clashed.  She  reluctantly  obeyed  in  part,  by  remov¬ 
ing  a  few  strands,  but  when  a  visitor  would  appear,  she  would  in  a 
twinkling  don  her  best  dress,  add  the  discarded  beads  to  her  already 
heavy  necklace,  a  twist  of  her  raven  hair,  and  she  would  appear  at 
the  parlor  door,  shy,  but  with  eyes  shining  and  with  a  pleasant  smile, 
ready  to  give  the  usual  gracious  hand  grasp. 

This  sun-tanned  woman  of  the  Everglades  is  tall,  lithe  and  hand¬ 
some  for  an  Indian,  and  being  the  daughter  of  a  chief,  holds  a 
position  of  distinction  among  her  people.  When  asked  why  she 
had  not  married,  with  much  spirit  and  twinkle  in  her  eye  she  re¬ 
plied,  “Men  lazy  too  much,  money  no  make  ’em,”  but  the  look  in¬ 
dicated  that  Stem-o-la-kee  was  only  waiting  for  one  of  her  own  rank 
and  the  opportune  time. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  since  her  visit  two  years  ago, 
she  became  the  happy  squaw  of  a  Seminole  brave  and  now  cuddles 
in  great  affection  a  chubby  little  pappoose. 

Agitation  Will  not  Cease  till  Justice  is  Done. 

V\^"ITH  such  home-loving  people,  clinging  with  a  desperate  ef¬ 
fort  to  their  beloved  Florida,  what  must  we  as  Americans 
do  but  protect  them. 

May  we  not  pause  long  enough  in  penitent  spirit  to  consider 
our  Seminole  patriots  whose  tribe  in  Florida  today  is  without  a 
flag,  without  a  country,  without  a  home. 

As  the  Stars  and  Stripes  proudly  herald  liberty  and  independ¬ 
ence  to  the  corners  of  all  nations,  how  can  we  be  unmindful  of  that 
charity  which  begins  at  home? 

The  American  people,  and  especially  the  people  of  Florida,  can 
always  be  depended  upon  to  do  the  right  thing  when  fully  aroused 
as  to  the  true  condition  of  these  unfortunate  people.  This  fact 
makes  the  appeal  to  the  best  citizenship  of  the  country  all  the  more 
necessary  and  the  opposition  may  as  well  realize  that  the  agitation 
will  not  cease  nor  the  subject  be  settled  until  it  is  settled  right  and 
justice  done  the  helpless  and  deserving  Seminole,  and  thus  white 
America  may  atone  in  part  for  a  cruel  century  of  dishonor. 


Origin  of  the  Mountains  of  California 
According  to  Indian  Legends: 


From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


ROM  time  immemorial  the  folklore  of  the  various 
races  of  the  world  has  concerned  itself  largely  with 
nature,  and  interwoven  with  the  lives  of  tutelary 
spirits  are  found  the  most  ingenious  explanations  of 
the  origin  of  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  mountains  and 
other  geographical  demarcations.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  literature  of  India,  which  is  of  very  great  antiquity, 
down  through  the  changing  ages  until  today,  the  same  characteris¬ 
tic  prevails.  The  Indians  of  North  America  have  a  mythology 
which  is  peculiarly  their  own,  typical  to  a  degree  of  the  people 
whence  it  sprung,  and  the  solemn  majesty  of  the  hills  seems  to  have 
appealed  especially  to  the  reverential  minds  of  the  members  of  the 
various  tribes.  California  is  rich  in  tradition  of  this  type.  There 
is  scarcely  a  prominent  landmark  but  is  identified  in  some  manner 
with  the  spirits  of  good  or  evil  which  were  worshiped  by  the  native 
peoples. 

Before  taking  up  the  origin  of  the  hills  it  might  be  well  to  learn 
how  the  sun  and  moon  were  made,  since  they  naturally  occupied 
the  place  of  greatest  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indians.  Long 
ago,  past  the  memory  of  any  person,  there  was  no  light  in  all  the 
world  and  a  thick  darkness  overspread  everything.  This  occa¬ 
sioned  great  confusion,  for  men  and  animals  stumbled  blindly 
against  each  other,  and  birds  collided  in  the  air  as  they  passed.  One 
day  a  hawk,  being  unable  to  see  his  way  in  his  flight,  struck  against 
a  coyote,  who  was  likewise  unable  to  perceive  his  approach.  Now 
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both  of  these  creatures  were  possessed  of  exceeding  wisdom,  and 
after  both  had  stopped,  with  mutual  apologies  for  the  unavoidable 
accident,  they  put  their  heads  together  to  devise  some  plan  whereby 
they  might  improve  this  inconvenient  state  of  things.  After  a  long 
conversation  and  much  discussion,  they  hit  upon  an  excellent  plan. 
The  coyote  went  to  a  nearby  swamp  and  gathered  a  great  number 
of  tules,  which  he  rolled  into  a  ball.  These,  together  with  a  flint, 
he  gave  to  the  hawk,  who  flew  with  them  straightinto  the  sky.  When 
he  had  reached  a  sufficient  height  he  struck  the  flint  and  lit  the 
ball  of  tules  and  left  it  there.  It  became  the  sun,  whirling  and  cir¬ 
cling  about  in  a  fierce  glow  of  perpetual  light  and  heat.  He  then 
returned  to  earth  for  more  tules  which  the  coyote  was  to  have  ready 
for  him.  But  the  latter  was  unable  to  find  any  mere  dry  reeds,  hav¬ 
ing  used  up  all  there  was,  so  he  was  obliged  to  gather  some  which 
were  still  green.  When  the  hawk  carried  these  into  the  sky  and 
lit  them  with  his  flint  they  burned  only  with  a  pale  glow  because 
they  were  damp.  However,  this  would  be  better  than  no  light  at 
all  during  the  night,  and  the  bird  ordained  that  they  become  the 
moon,  with  her  cold,  white  fire.  Thus  it  is  that  we  no  longer  move 
in  darkness. 

A  hawk  was  also  instrumental  in  the  molding  of  two  long  ranges 
which  traverse  this  State.  At  a  time  when  the  whole  world  was 
covered  with  water  the  only  living  things  to  be  seen  were  a  hawk,  a 
crow  and  a  small  duck.  All  three  were  very  curious  to  know  what 
lay  concealed  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  since  the  two 
larger  birds  could  not  dive,  it  devolved  upon  the  duck  to  seek  the 
desired  information.  He  dived  down  very  far  indeed  and  came  to 
mud,  of  which  he  seized  as  much  as  he  could  carry  in  his  bill.  But 
as  soon  as  he  reached  the  surface  he  died,  perhaps  because  of  hold¬ 
ing  his  breath  too  long.  The  hawk  and  the  crow  decided  to  make 
mountains  from  the  mud  the  duck  had  brought  up,  and,  each  tak¬ 
ing  some,  they  set  to  work.  They  began  at  Teheechaypah  (Teha- 
chapi)  Pass,  going  northward,  the  hawk  on  the  eastern  side  and  the 
crow  on  the  west.  It  was  a  long  and  weary  task  but  they  perse¬ 
vered  until  they  had  finished,  when  the  two  met  at  Mount  Shasta. 
Then  the  hawk  perceived  that  the  crow  had  cheated  and  secured 
more  than  his  share  of  mud,  for  the  mountains  he  had  made  were 
much  greater  than  those  done  by  the  qther.  The  latter  was  very 
indignant,  but  when  he  voiced  his  wrath  the  crow  only  laughed  and 


danced  up  and  down,  hugely  pleased  by  the  clever  joke  he  had 
played. 

Finally  the  hawk,  paying  no  attention  to  the  mocking  comments 
of  his  rival,  stood  considering  what  he  could  do,  and  as  he  thought 
he  absent-mindedly  plucked  a  leaf  of  Indian  tobacco  and  chewed  it. 
Immediately  wisdom  came  to  him.  Strengthening  himself  for  the 
undertaking,  he  fixed  his  claws  in  the  mountains  and  turned  them 
in  their  entirety  about  in  the  water,  like  a  great  wheel,  and  left  his 
dishonest  competitor  astonished  and  discomfited.  As  the  hawk 
plaeed  them,  so  they  are  today,  the  high  Sierra  on  the  eastern  and 
the  lower  Coast  Range  on  the  western  border  of  California. 

The  natives  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Shasta  had  an 
interesting  and  unusual  tradition  about  the  peak.  They  believed 
that  the  Great  Spirit  made  it  before  any  other  portion  of  the  earth. 
He  bored  a  hole  in  the  sky,  using  a  large  rock,  and  through  the 
opening  he  pushed  snow  and  ice  until  the  mass  was  high  enough  to 
form  a  mountain.  Then  he  stepped  from  the  clouds  down  the  icy 
summit,  and  thence  to  the  earth,  where  he  planted  trees  and  flowers. 
The  sun,  shining  throught  the  aperture  in  the  heavens,  caused  the 
snow  to  melt,  and  this  in  turn  formed  into  rivers,  which  ran  down 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  and  refreshed  the  trees  and  all  growing  things. 
Birds  were  made  from  leaves,  which  the  Creator  gathered  and 
breathed  upon.  He  next  took  a  stick  and  broke  it  into  many  parts. 
The  pieces  from  the  small  end  were  transformed  into  fishes,  and 
those  from  the  middle  became  all  the  differing  species  of  animals, 
with  the  exception  of  grizzly  bears,  which  were  sprung  from  the 
large  end  of  the  wood.  The  bears  were  made  rulers  over  all  other 
animals.  So  strong  and  cunning  did  they  become  the  Great  Spirit 
came  to  fear  their  power  and  built  himself  a  wigwam  on  Mount 
Shasta,  where  he  and  his  family  might  dwell  in  safety  while  on  earth. 
Their  home  is  there  still,  although  smoke  may  no  more  be  seen 
curling  up  from  the  peak  of  their  abode,  the  fire  on  their  hearth 
having  long  since  been  unkindled. 

All  these  things  happened  thousands  of  years  ago.  Long 
afterward  there  was  an  unusually  severe  spring,  during  which  a 
great  storm  blew  up  from  the  sea.  The  gale  was  so  terrific  that 
Mount  Shasta  was  shaken  to  its  foundations,  and  the  Great  Spirit 
sent  his  little  daughter  to  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  huge  lodge  and 
bid  the  wind  to  cease,  but  she  was  bidden  on  no  account  to  look 
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upon  the  outside  world.  However,  the  child  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  take  just  one  fleeting  glance  without,  and  in  that  short 
time  the  wind  seized  her  and  blew  her  down  the  snowy  declivity  to  the 
country  of  the  grizzlies.  A  kind-hearted  family  of  bears  took  her 
in  and  adopted  her,  raising  her  as  one  of  their  own.  The  grizzlies 
of  those  times  walked  upright  on  their  hind  feet  and  had  a  language 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  were  in  every  way  a  higher  order  of 
being.  When  the  little  girl  had  grown  up  she  married  the  eldest 
son  of  her  foster  parents,  and  their  children  were  the  first  members 
of  the  race  of  man.  All  the  grizzly  tribe  were  very  proud  of  the 
new  people,  and  they  built  for  the  young  mother  a  fine  wigwam,  called 
Little  Mount  Shasta.  They  all  lived  together  in  great  happiness 
for  several  years.  But  after  a  while  the  old  grandmother  became 
very  feeble  and  knew  that  she  had  not  much  longer  to  live,  but  her 
conscience  troubled  her  sorely  and  she  was  afraid  to  die  until  she 
had  told  the  Great  Spirit  that  his  long-lost  daughter  was  still  alive. 
So  she  sent  her  eldest  grandson  up  to  the  big  lodge  to  carry  the 
news  which  should  have  been  sent  years  before. 

The  Great  Spirit  was  overjoyed  to  learn  that  his  daughter  was 
not  dead,  and  without  delay  he  hurried  down  the  mountain  side  to 
find  her.  So  swift  was  his  pace  that  the  snow  melted  all  along  his 
course,  and  it  remains  even  today  thawed  in  occasional  spots.  The 
grizzlies,  in  anticipation  of  his  coming,  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines 
in  front  of  Little  Mount  Shasta,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  them, 
their  hunting  clubs,  which  they  always  carried,  under  their  arms. 
But,  alas,  the  Creator  had  forgotten  that  his  daughter  was  no  longer 
a  child,  and  when  he  found  that  she  was  married  and  that  a  new  race 
had  been  originated  his  anger  knew  no  bounds.  He  turned  upon 
Grandmother  Grizzly  with  such  a  look  of  violent  wrath  that  she  fell 
dead  on  the  spot  out  of  pure  terror.  All  the  other  bears,  beholding 
this  tragic  happening,  set  up  a  great  cry  of  sorrow.  And  then  the 
Great  Spirit  spoke.  He  commanded  them  to  cease  their  clamor, 
and  he  pronounced  upon  them  the  dire  decree  that  they  should  ever 
after  be  dumb  and  never  walk  upright  again.  He  drove  them  out 
from  their  ancient  home  and  locked  and  sealed  the  door  of  his 
daughter’s  wigwam  and  took  her  away  with  him  to  his  own  dwelling 
place,  Mount  Shasta,  where  she  had  lived  as  a  child,  and  there  she 
was  forced  to  remain.  But  the  grizzlies,  when  fighting  for  their 
lives,  still  stand  upright  as  of  old,  and  no  Indian  who  claims  descent 
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from  them  will  kill  one,  even  though  he  lose  his  life  by  not  so  doing. 
If  one  of  these  animals  kills  a  man  the  spot  is  marked  by  a  great 
pile  of  rocks,  each  person  who  passes  casting  a  stone  thereon. 

The  natives  of  Tahoe  believed  that  the  lake  and  the  encircling 
Sierra  were  formed  by  a  great  natural  convulsion,  which  occurred 
in  the  following  manner:  Once  upon  a  time  their  people  held 
boundless  possessions  and  their  power  was  unlimited;  but  there 
came  a  hostile  tribe  which  defeated  them  in  battle  and  enslaved 
them.  Soon  after  this  the  Great  Spirit  sent  across  the  earth  a  vast 
wall  of  water,  which  drowned  both  conquerors  and  conquered,  all 
save  a  few  survivors.  The  taskmakers  then  compelled  those  of  the 
slaves  who  were  left  to  build  a  great  temple  for  refuge  in  case 
of  another  flood,  and  on  top  of  this  temple  they  worshiped  a 
tall  column  of  perpetual  fire.  Barely  two  weeks  had  elapsed  before 
the  earth  was  again  disturbed,  this  time  with  earthquakes  and 
thunderings,  and  the  masters  at  once  betook  themselves  to  their 
place  of  refuge,  shutting  out  the  unfortunate  subject  peoples.  The 
latter  fled  to  the  Humboldt  River,  where  safety  and  peace  awaited 
them.  After  they  were  gone,  smoke  and  ashes  burst  forth  from 
the  land  and  the  flames  mouted  to  the  very  heavens,  melting  number¬ 
less  stars,  which  fell  down  to  earth  and  formed  the  ore  for  which 
men  now  seek. 

The  convulsions  of  nature  did  not  cease  until  the  mountains  of 
the  Sierra  were  molded  from  the  chaos  of  the  earth,  and  Lake  Tahoe 
was  formed.  The  castle  built  by  the  slaves  was  submerged  in  the 
newly  risen  waters,  only  the  top  remaining  high  and  dry.  The  in¬ 
mates,  to  save  themselves  from  death  by  drowning,  clung  with  des¬ 
perate  strength  to  the  roof  of  their  lodge  and  thought  that  there 
they  would  surely  be  safe.  But  a  merited  vengeance  was  awaiting 
them  for  the  cruelty  they  had  visited  upon  the  tribe  they  vanquished. 
The  Great  Spirit  in  anger  walked  across  the  lake  to  where  the  peak 
of  their  castle  was  visible  above  its  surface,  and  he  seized  the  op¬ 
pressors,  every  one,  and  cast  them  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  a 
cavern  on  the  east  side  of  Tahoe,  called  Spirit  Lodge  to  this  day. 
There  they  remain,  doomed  to  eternal  imprisonment,  and  whenever 
the  snows  are  melting  upon  the  hilltops  their  wailing  and  their  lam¬ 
entations  may  be  plainly  heard  by  those  of  the  world  without. 


Michael  Lstah,  a  Full-blood  Indian  of  the  Colville  Reservation,  Cutting  his  1914  Crop 
of  Oats  Averaging  60  Bushels  per  Acre. 


Full-blood  Indians  of  the  Colville  Reservation  Stacking  Their  1914  Flay  Crop. 


Old  and  New  Homes  of  Billie  Curlew,  a  Full-blood  Indian  of  the  Colville  Reservation. 


New  and  Old  Homes  of  Pasco  Sam,  a  Full-blood  Indian  of  the  Colville  Reservation. 
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Alumni  Notes. 

Post  card  views  of  Alumni  Hall,  entrance  to  Indian  School,  and  panoramic 
views  of  Indian  School  and  Campus  can  now  be  secured  at  the  Alumni  store. 

Red  and  Gold  baseball  caps,  made  especially  for  the  Carlisle  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation,  baseball  shoes,  and  other  sporting  goods  are  now  on  sale  at  Alumni 
store. 

The  March  Comuayan,  commenting  on  THE  RED  MAN,  says:  “You 
have  one  of  the  best  Alumni  departments  of  all  papers  on  our  list.”  We  are 
deeply  indebted  to  the  Comuayan  for  the  compliment. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  THE  ARROW  we  announced  that  we  would  put  out 
the  first  copy  of  the  Alumni  magazine  about  April  15th,  but  in  view  of  the 
limited  responses  to  this  announcement,  the  officers  of  the  association  decided 
to  postpone  the  publication  until  after  commencement,  when  definite  plans 
on  this  subject  will  be  formulated. 

Notes  about  Ex-students. 

David  Jolli  writes  from  Belcourt,  N.  Dak.,  that  he  is  farming  and  that  he 
has  done  well  since  he  left  Carlisle. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Buckles,  nee  Elnora  B.  Jamison,  writes  from  Pendleton,  Oreg., 
that  she  is  employed  as  laundress  at  that  place. 

Solomon  Bearlo  writes  from  Watonga,  Okla.,  that  he  is  farming  and  doing 
well.  He  expects  to  visit  Carlisle  this  summer. 

Philip  White,  writing  from  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  informs  us  that 
he  is  clerking  in  a  store  out  there  and  getting  along  nicely. 

Vicente  Figueroa  writes  from  Lebanon,  Pa.,  that  he  is  a  cement  finisher, 
and  is  glad  to  hear  of  the  good  work  being  done  at  Carlisle. 

Henry  Standingelk,  who  is  farming  near  Ashland,  Mont.,  writes:  "I  am 
married  and  getting  along  very  nicely.  I  enjoy  reading  THE  ARROW.” 

Robert  Nash,  who  has  completed  his  course  at  the  monotype  school  in 
Philadelphia,  was  here  for  a  few  days  visit  the  first  of  the  month.  Robert  is 
now  ready  for  a  position. 

F.  M.  Marques,  who  completed  a  course  of  four  years  in  mechanical 
engineering  on  January  12,  1915,  is  now  working  for  the  New  York  Railroad 
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Company,  and  says  that  he  expects  to  visit  old  Carlisle  soon  or  during  Com¬ 
mencement. 

William  M.  Patterson,  Jr.,  informs  us  that  he  is  employed  in  concrete  con¬ 
struction  work  and  says:  “I  am  thankful  for  what  Carlisle  has  done  for  me. 
It  has  been  a  great  help  in  whatever  I  undertake.” 

Word  comes  to  us  from  Peter  Jackson  that  he  is  night  foreman  in  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  shop  at  La  Junta,  Colo.,  and  although  he  has  a  good  posi¬ 
tion  he  is  anxious  to  return  to  Carlisle  this  fall  to  continue  his  studies. 

Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Eide,  nee  Annie  Coodlalook,  writes  to  the  Carlisle  Press 
as  follows:  “Am  sorry  to  bother  so  much,  but  I  cannot  go  without  my  dear 
old  school  paper  and  THE  RED  Man.  I  have  changed  my  name  and 
address.” 

Dr.  James  E.  Johnson,  class  1901,  who  married  Florence  Welch,  class  1905, 
now  of  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  sends  his  dues  to  the  Alumni  Association,  and  says  in 
part:  “We  expect  to  make  our  Alma  Mater  a  short  visit  next  summer  while 
we  are  on  our  vacation  to  the  States.  We  are  planning  to  tour  from  New  York 
City  to  Wisconsin,  our  home  State,  in  our  auto  and  will  include  Carlisle  as  one 
of  our  stops  and  hope  it  will  be  our  good  fortune  to  meet  many  graduates  and 
ex-students.” 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Johnson,  nee  Julia  Pena  of  Perris,  Cal.,  writes:  “I  am  very 
glad  to  be  able  to  send  in  one  dollar  as  a  subscription  to  the  Alumni  Quarterly 
Magazine.  I  am  getting  along  very  nicely  at  my  new  home.  I  used  to  live  in 
San  Diego,  but  I  like  it  better  here,  as  I  am  living  on  a  farm.  I  am  always 
glad  to  hear  about  the  progress  Carlisle  is  making,  and  I  hope  it  will  continue. 
I  will  close  with  best  wishes  for  success  to  the  Alumni  Association,  not  for¬ 
getting  all  my  classmates,  who  are  the  present  freshman  class. 

Thomas  Medicinehorse  writes  to  Mr.  Cams,  instructor  in  painting,  as  follows: 

“I  suppose  you  have  forgotten  me  by  this  time  and  if  not  you  may  wonder 
what  I  am  doing  or  how  I  get  along  since  I  left  Carlisle. 

“I  am  a  family  of  six.  I  have  a  boy  and  a  girl  attending  school  and  glad  to 
say  to  you  or  to  any  one  that  I  have  a  happy  home,  cultivating  a  large  tract  of 
land  and  self-supporting  and  always  proud  that  I  can  say  I  have  been  to  Carlisle 

to  learn  how  to  paint  and  farm.  My  wife  have  also  been  to  Carlisle _ that 

makes  everything  in  our  home  clean  and  food  well  cooked  for  our  children. 

“In  another  year  I  expect  to  bring  my  oldest  boy  to  Carlisle  and  to  let  him 
stay  till  he  is  better  prepared  than  I  was  when  I  took  up  the  life  I  am  living. 

“In  these  days  I  have  often  thought  of  General  Pratt’s  advice  in  saying 
“Stay  here.”  I  realize  now  that  I  did  not  stay  there  long  enough. 

“These  few  lines  leave  me  in  good  health  and  I  hope  they  will  find  you 
the  same.  I  am  one  of  the  boys  you  taught  to  paint.” 


PARTNERS 

SAID  a  whiskey  flask  to  a  cigarette, 
“I’d  like  to  make  a  good-sized  bet 
That  I  can  get  more  scalps  than  you, 
Although  your  victims  ain’t  so  few.” 

Said  the  cigarette  to  the  whiskey  flask, 
“Well,  that’s  as  easy  as  I  could  ask, 

For  I  give  kids  their  downward  start; 

Then  you  pinch  in  and  do  your  part. 

They  come  to  you  with  burning  thirst, 

But  I’m  the  fellow  that  see  ’em  first; 

So  most  of  them  should  count  for  me; 

I’ll  take  the  bet;  it’s  a  cinch,  d’y’  see.” 
Then  the  whiskey  flask  had  this  to  say: 

“I  never  look  at  the  things  that  way; 

But  I  must  confess  you  spoke  the  truth; 

’Tis  you  that  tackles  the  foolish  youth; 
YOU  fill  his  system  with  dopey  smoke; 

I  mould  him  into  a  first-class  soak. 

We  work  together  far  too  well 
To  quarrel  even  for  a  spell.” 

So  the  whiskey  flask  and  the  cigarette 
Shook  hands  together,  called  off  the  bet 
And  away  they  sauntered  side  by  side 
Hunting  for  victims  far  and  wide; 

In  every  corner  of  the  nation, 

Partners  in  crime  and  ruination. 

So  here’s  our  warning,  on  the  level, 

Shun  them  as  you  would  shun  the  Devil. 
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1IFT  off  the  Red  Man’s  burden — 
Not  with  a  tyrant’s  hand; 

But  with  a  righteous  purpose, 
By  justice  firmly  stand. 

Be  watchful,  brave,  and  earnest, 

Let  naught  your  hopes  dismay, 

Hold  fast  to  truth  and  onward  plod, 
Where  duty  leads  the  way. 
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THE  RED  MAM 


$res&  Comments 


A  BILL  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  in  Kansas  appropriating 
several  hundred  dollars  for  a  monument  to  mark  the  grave 
of  William  Walker,  a  Wyandotte  Indian,  who  was  the  first  pro¬ 
visional  governor  of  Kansas,  and  was  buried  in  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
There  was  considerable  argument  over  the  bill,  and  the  venerable 
Senator  L.  P.  King,  who  served  in  the  Indian  wars,  gave  a  short 
speech  in  favor  of  the  bill  in  the  purest  Sioux,  although  it  was  quite 
unintelligible  to  most  present. 

William  Walker  was  chief  of  the  Wyandotte  tribe,  which 
brought  the  first  church  and  the  first  school  to  Kansas  when  it 
emigrated  from  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kaw  River  in  the  ’30’s. 
When  a  large  number  of  Indian  traders,  missionaries,  and  Indians 
organized  the  provisional  government  of  the  then  Nebraska  Ter¬ 
ritory,  they  elected  Walker  the  provisional  governor.  This  ter¬ 
ritory  included  all  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  parts  of  Oklahoma 
and  Colorado.  Walker  served  until  the  territorial  government 
of  Kansas  was  organized  in  1854,  when  Samual  Reeder  was  ap¬ 
pointed.  Reeder  was  forced  by  the  slavery  exponents  later  to  flee 
the  country. 

Walker  also  figured  in  the  “American  Notes”  of  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens.  Dickens  met  Walker  in  St.  Louis  and  considered  him  a 
most  remarkable  man. 

hi 

"Drigadier-General  Hugh  L.  Scott  ended  the  little  Indian 
war  in  Utah  by  sending  an  Indian  messenger  ahead  to  tell 
the  braves  he  was  coming  to  talk  things  over  and  then  going  him¬ 
self  with  a  small  escort  to  prove  that  he  trusted  them.  He  brought 
back  the  three  prisoners  who  had  started  the  trouble  and  he  did  it 
as  neatly  and  firmly  as  the  Canadian  northwest  mounted  police 
ever  did.  That  is  the  way  to  deal  with  our  Indians.  Leave  them 
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to  the  experienced  officers  of  the  regular  army  and  they  are  always 
amenable  to  reason. 

This  little  row  led  to  a  disgusting  revival  of  the  wrong  way  to 
deal  with  Indians  which  will  be  a  standing  disgrace  in  the  history  of 
the  country  to  the  end  of  time.  A  sheriff’s  posse  in  any  of  the  in¬ 
ter-mountain  States,  such  as  was  called  out  in  Utah  to  deal  with  these 
Indians,  is  always  composed  of  the  riff-raff  of  the  gambling  houses 
and  saloons  where  “bad  men”  loaf  and  talk  about  their  own  mis¬ 
deeds.  Many  of  them  are  real  gunfighters  and  they  like  the  ex¬ 
citement  and  pay  that  go  with  hunting  their  fellow  men.  It  is  a 
poor  way  to  maintain  law  and  order.  It  is  not  efficient  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  Indians,  because  the  redskins  always  kill  more  white  men 
than  they  lose  on  their  side.  It  has  cost  this  country  the  lives  of 
ten  whites  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  dispose  of  each 
Indian  killed  in  our  interminable  disputes  with  them.  General 
Scott  could  have  saved  the  lives  of  six  white  men  had  he  been  called 
on  at  the  start.  Police  and  regular  soldiers  should  enforce  our 
laws  in  New  Jersey  fertilizer  works  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  sheriff’s  posses  and  the  private  detective  agencies  as  we  have 
them  are  all  wrong. — New  York  Commercial. 


■  > 

'VI/’HITE,  black,  brown,  and  yellow  men  have  all  been  stirred 
with  the  desire  to  air  theii  grievances  during  the  past  five  or 
ten  years,  and  this  feeling  of  “unrest”  has  been  registered  upon  social 
seismographs  all  around  the  round  world.  And  now  the  red  men 
of  North  America  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents,  so  that  all 
the  races  of  men,  as  differentiated  by  color,  may  be  observed  in  an 
attitude  of  protest. 

The  old,  old  call  of  the  stomach  is  not  exploited  as  the  root  of 
this  widespread  dissatisfaction,  but  rather  such  assorted  yearnings 
of  the  spirit  as  have  heretofore  been  classified  in  the  text-books  as 
social  instincts.  China  became  a  republic  a  few  years  ago  after 
existing  for  some  thousands  of  years  as  the  most  old-fashioned  sort 
of  empire,  and  at  the  present  moment  she  is  inviting  our  American 
republic  to  pool  our  fortunes  with  hers,  since  the  two  republics  both 
have  a  great  territory  and  are  supposed  to  be  founded  on  faith  in 
the  same  “ideals.  “It  does  beat  all,”  as  they  say  in  Boston,  how 
swiftly  the  unerring  instinct  of  Minus  to  divide  equally  with  Plus 
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permeates  the  human  consciousness  when  once  the  initial  fallacy  of 
calling  back  white  is  achieved  by  the  “new  thinker.” 

The  special  committee  of  the  red  race  which  now  steps  forward 
as  the  champion  of  Indians’  rights  consists  of  the  Washakie  Indians 
of  Utah,  a  small  band  of  heroes  numerically,  but  panoplied  mag¬ 
nificently  in  the  most  modern  of  ideas.  Their  cause  of  complaint 
is  the  alleged  display  of  an  Indian’s  head  on  the  copper  cent  and 
the  new  nickel  five  cent  piece.  They  say  the  head  on  the  cent  is 
not  that  of  an  Indian  warrior  but  of  a  squaw,  and  since  they  have 
not  yet  reached  the  conclusion  that  a  squaw  is  as  good  if  not 
better  than  a  brave,  they  want  it  changed.  The  only  necessary  an¬ 
swer  to  this  complaint  is  the  somewhat  ungracious  one  (as  addressed 
to  high-minded  men  protesting  against  what  they  conceive  to  be  a 
derogation  of  their  own  dignity)  that  they  don’t  know  what  they  are 
talking  about,  since  what  they  take  to  be  an  Indian’s  head  is  in  fact 
only  one  of  the  lofty  conceptions  of  the  head  of  Liberty,  goddess 
and  mother  of  us  all. 

But  their  grievance  against  the  nickel  five-cent  piece  is  different 
and  symptomatic  of  the  whole  epidemic  of  protest  which  has 
stirred  all  the  variously  colored  races  of  men.  They  say  the  coin  is 
not  large  enough  to  hold  the  Indian’s  head  without  crowding. 
They  don’t  say  the  head  should  be  made  smaller.  This  would  be 
a  poorspirited  way  to  state  their  case.  They  demand  that  the  coin- 
shall  be  enlarged  sufficiently  to  give  their  noble  heads  room 
enough  for  expansion  and  development.  Incidentally  this  plan 
would  give  a  little  more  metal  for  five  cents,  and  it  can  be  assumed 
that  any  alloy  of  the  coin  decreasing  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  token 
would  be  instantly  and  automatically  resented  as  the  prima  faciest 
sort  of  outrage. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

OCCASIONALLY  expressions  of  surprise  are  heard  because 
the  North  American  Indians  in  these  days  of  civilization  and 
of  the  close  settlement  of  the  West  break  out  and  attempt  to  go  on  the 
warpath  as  was  their  custom  in  the  old  time.  Few  people,  perhaps, 
realize  what  a  complete  change  the  white  man  has  worked  in  the  life 
of  the  Indian.  It  is  as  if  a  Caucasian  had  been  deprived  of  his 
liberty  of  action  and  had  been  confined  to  a  cell  and  there  told  to 
keep  his  temper  and  to  be  happy. 
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The  civilizing  efforts  of  the  whites  have  been  to  make  the  Indian 
change  utterly  his  whole  mode  of  life.  The  North  American  Indian 
has  been  a  rover  and  an  open-air  man  since  his  race  began  its  course. 
The  prairies,  the  woods,  the  mountains  and  the  rivers  where  his.  His 
roaming  ground  virtually  was  boundless.  Today  he  is  confined  to 
a  ten-acre  lot.  A  close-chinked  cabin  has  been  substituted  for  the 
wigwam.  The  Indian  is  supposed  to  take  as  readily  and  kindly  to 
a  hoe  and  a  spade  as  he  took  a  bow  and  a  tomahawk.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  conditions  occasionally  get  on  his  nerves  and  that  he 
sees  wrong,  perhaps,  where  no  wrong  is  intended  ? 

Red  Cloud,  the  Sioux  chief,  died  about  five  years  ago.  He, 
better  than  any  other  Indian,  expressed  the  feelings  of  his  race  to¬ 
ward  the  white  men  and  voiced  better  than  others  the  love  of  his 
kind  for  the  life  which  had  been  theirs  from  the  beginning.  For 
years  Red  Cloud  maintained  peace  with  the  whites,  but  when  his 
tribe  rose,  probably  for  the  last  time,  he  used  all  his  native  gift  of 
oratory  to  induce  his  brethren  to  hold  out  against  the  aggressor 
and  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  the  best  fighting  Sioux  traditions. 

Helen  Hunt  Jackson  wrote  “A  Century  of  Dishonor.”  When 
this  book  is  read,  the  wonder  is  not  that  the  Indians  are  restless 
and  resentful  at  times  but  that  they  are  not  constantly  at  war  with 
the  white  man  to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  strength  —Chicago  Post 


■> 


pEOPLE  of  North  Central  Washington  for  the  past  two  years 
have  felt  their  impotency  in  their  resolutions  and  petitions 
relating  to  the  opening  of  the  south  half  of  the  Colville  Indian 
Reservation.  Residents  know  there  is  no  legitimate  reason  for  the 
delay.  They  are  tired  of  the  promises  of  department  officials. 

Columns  of  space  have  been  used  in  the  newspapers  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  hundreds  of  resolutions  on  this  matter  have  been  directed  by 
commercial  organizations,  and  only  recently  the  State  legislature 
passed  a  joint  memorial,  petitioning  the  Indian  Department  to 
hurry  along  the  opening. 


Gradually  it  has  dawned  upon  the  people  of  this  section  that 
the  delay  is  occasioned  by  Indian  agents  and  department  employes 
who  want  to  continue  their  tenure  in  office.  There  is  only  one 
method  of  overcoming  this  and  that  is  to  bring  Cato  Sells,  head  of 
the  Indian  Department,  to  the  coast,  take  him  to  the  reservation, 
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hold  a  big  meeting  in  some  of  the  Okanogan  towns,  and  show  him 
what  it  means  to  the  north-central  Washington  country  to  have 
this  big  body  of  land  opened. 

The  proposal  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  land  into  a  forest  re¬ 
serve  is  only  a  makeshift  to  occasion  delay.  There  is  no  legitimate 
argument  in  asking  for  a  forest  reserve  on  the  reservation,  and 
Cato  Sells,  should  he  come,  could  be  given  sufficient  information 
and  be  shown  the  urgency  of  this  matter  so  that  this  reservation 
could  be  opened  up  during  this  summer. 

Let  us  forget  memorials  and  resolutions  and  direct  our  energies 
to  getting  the  head  of  the  Indian  Department  to  this  section  as  early 
as  possible. —  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  World. 


Sylvester  Long-Lance,  the  first  full-blooded  Cherokee  Indian 
to  receive  an  appointment  to  West  Point,  is  a  member  of  the 
class  which  will  be  graduated  from  the  Manlius  schools  on  Wed¬ 
nesday.  Long-Lance  has  been  a  student  at  the  schools  for  three 
years  and  has  stood  high  in  his  work  and  been  active  in  athletics. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  which  he  entered 
when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  and  sometime  ago  made  up  his  mind 
to  become  a  soldier.  President  Wilson  became  interested  in  him, 
and  several  weeks  ago  Long-Lance  received  notification  that  he  had 
been  selected  as  one  of  the  six  presidential  appointees  to  the 
United  States  Military  Academy. — Syracuse  (N.  Y .)  Herald. 

SINCE  the  publication  of  a  story  in  a  Sunday  newspaper  that  she 
was  the  heir  to  a  tract  of  oil  land  in  the  Cushing  pool  valued  at 
$1,000,000,  Kate  Fixico,  an  Indian  girl  of  Okmulgee,  has  been  de¬ 
luged  with  proposals  of  marriage.  An  old  negro  who  hauls  trash 
away  from  her  home  has  been  required  to  make  two  trips  a  week 
to  Miss  Fixico’s  house  to  haul  away  her  letters.. — Boston  Traveler. 

THIS  country  seems  at  last  to  have  a  clearly  defined  policy  with 
respect  to  the  American  Indian.  It  is  to  prepare  him  for  citi¬ 
zenship  and  then  make  him  a  free  man.  The  idea  of  maintaining 
him  as  award  forever  has  been  abandoned.  He  is  to  be  protected 
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from  those  agencies  that  would  rob  and  demoralize  him,  and  trained 
meanwhile  until  he  is  esteemed  capable  of  taking  his  place  among 
his  fellows  of  fairer  skin,  and  then  is  to  be  launched  as  a  man  among 
them.  We  speak  of  the  future,  but  action  has  been  taken  under 
this  program;  for  the  Cherokee  nation  ceased  to  exist  as  such  last 
July,  and  the  Cherokees  are  now  Americans  with  full  rights  of  citi¬ 
zenship. 

From  other  than  Government  sources  comes  the  assurance  that 
this  plan  for  the  Indian  is  good.  Some  years  ago  Congress  made 
an  appropriation  of  $167  for  each  of  the  120  Indians  who  were  to 
attend  Hampton  Institute  and  take  a  training  along  side  of  youth 
selected  from. the  negro  race.  The  association  with  young  negroes 
accustomed  to  labor  was  found  good  for  the  Indian  boys,  and  in  1912 
another  step  was  taken:  the  annual  Indian  appropriation  was  with¬ 
drawn.  There  are  still  at  Hampton  forty-six  Indians  of  seventeen 
tribes,  the  largest  number  since  the  appropriation  was  cut  off,  and 
they  are  working  their  way  through  college  as  are  their  negro  class¬ 
mates.  This  casting  them  upon  their  own  resources  is  said  to  be 
proving  highly  beneficial  in  developing  strength  of  character  in 
them. — Rochester  Democrat. 


T_Ton.  Cato  Sells,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  feels  much 
encouraged  over  the  results  of  the  movement  for  the  indus¬ 
trial  advancement  of  the  red  man,  which  he  has  sought  especially  to 
promote  since  he  assumed  his  present  office. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  the  Commissioner  has  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  Indians,  either  out  of  their  own  funds  or  from 
reimbursable  funds,  good  breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  largely 
heifers  bulls,  stallions,  and  rams,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $1,500,000, 
and  he  will  practically  duplicate  this  purchase  during  the  coming 
year.  On  the  Crow  Reservation,  Montana,  last  June  he  placed 
7,000  two-year-old  heifers,  1,000  yearling  steers,  1,000  two-year-old 
steers,  and  350  bulls,  all  Hereford  stock.  VTith  aggressive  en¬ 
couragement,  these  Indians  last  year  cut  and  stacked  5,000  tons  of 
hay  for  this  herd.  Last  winter  the  loss  was  practically  nothing,  and 
they  now  have  on  the  Crow  Reservation  one  of  the  finest  herds  of 
white-faced  cattle  in  America.  Taking  into  consideration  the  cost 
when  purchased,  growth,  and  the  increase,  there  is  shown  in  less 
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than  a  year  a  profit  to  the  Indians  of  about  $100,000,  without  in¬ 
cluding  the  spring  crop  of  calves  yet  to  come. 

This  Crow  herd  is  cited  as  an  illustration  of  what  is  being  done 
to  develop  stock  ownership  on  numerous  reservations  throughout 
the  Indian  country  and  with  equal  success  although  not  always  on 
so  large  a  scale. 

One  can  better  understand  the  magnitude  of  this  side  of  Mr. 
Sell  s  work  when  he  knows  that  the  Indians  own  approximately 
60,000,000  acres  of  land,  and  while  a  great  deal  of  it  is  unfit  for 
practical  purposes,  they  have  a  large  acreage  of  grazing  land  and  a 
good  deal  of  agricultural  land,  all  of  which  they  are  being  shown 
how  to  utilize  to  the  best  advantage  possible.  An  earnest  effort  is 
being  made  to  induce  the  Indian  to  become  a  “real  thing”  farmer 
and  successful  stock  raiser,  leasing  the  surplus  land  beyond  his  own 
requit  ements,  with  the  result  that  Uncle  Sam  is  constantly  decreas¬ 
ing  the  leased  portion  and  correspondingly  increasing  the  land  used 
by  the  Indians. 

This  means  a  radical  change  in  the  method  of  handling  Indian 
affairs  and  will  doubtless  soon  result  in  relieving  the  Government 
of  a  large  part  of  the  appropriations  heretofore  made. 

It  will  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Indian  as  a  self- 
supporting  citizen  and  rapidly  revolutionize  his  relation  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Sells  seems  to  have  started  something  big  in  his  plans  for 
the  Indian. — Davenport  (Iowa)  Democrat. 

wssm - — >- 

*  I  AHE  report  of  the  day  school  inspector  shows  that  the  Indians 
A  residing  in  the  Kamiah  district  number  244,  composing  68  fam¬ 
ilies.  Of  these,  64  families  have  permanent  homes  and  62  families 
have  gardens;  40  Indians  raise  livestock  and  34  are  farmers;  27 
families  have  root  cellars  for  storing  vegetables. — Nez  Perce  Indian. 


X\7’HILE  the  Piutes  were  on  the  warpath  in  the  back  ends  of 
"  *  Colorado  and  Utah,  reviving  the  old  days  of  fear  and  death 
and  savagery,  the  Northwestern  Federation  of  American  Indians 
met  at  Tacoma  to  urge  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  trade  among 
their  race  and  to  devise  ways  of  helping  the  old  and  the  needy. 
That  contrast  tells  the  story  of  a  half  century  of  progress,  and  the 
work  will  not  be  undone. — Collier's  Weekly. 


Our  Indian  Wards: 


By  Will  M.  Maupin  in  Midwest  Magazine. 

HERE  are  two  classes  of  citizens  who  have  worked 
grave  injustice  to  the  American  Indian.  The  larger 
of  these  classes  is  comprised  of  those  who  have  looked 
upon  the  Indian  as  easy  and  legitimate  prey  for  exploi¬ 
tation,  as  having  no  rights  the  white  man  was  bound  to 
respect.  The  other  class  is  composed  of  those  who  have,  in  mis¬ 
taken  zeal  and  hysterical  impulse,  sought  to  place  the  Indian  upon 
a  pedestal.  Between  the  two  the  Indian  has  suffered  much  and  al¬ 
most  wholly  without  warrant.  The  larger  class  has  been  pried 
loose  from  its  prey  of  centuries,  and  the  smaller  class  is  growing  less 
pestiferous  because  sensible  and  right-minded  men  and  women 
have  taken  the  sensible  course  of  treating  the  Indian — and  the  sen¬ 
sible  course  is  founded  upon  justice. 

It  has  been  said,  and  presumably  with  good  warrant,  that  the  In¬ 
dian  never  broke  a  treaty  made  with  the  white  man,  and  that  the 
white  man  never  kept  a  treaty  made  with  the  Indian.  Whether 
this  is  true  or  untrue,  the  fact  still  remains  that  the  Indian,  the  first 
settler  of  the  country  and  its  original  owner,  has  been  the  last  to  be 
welcomed  as  a  citizen.  America’s  doors  have  been  thrown  open  to 
the  peoples  of  all  the  earth,  the  land  has  been  given  to  them  by  the 
millions  of  acres,  and  they  have  been  made  citizens  even  before 
they  had  become  familiar  with  the  design  of  the  Nation’s  emblem. 
But  the  Indian,  from  whom  all  this  land  was  taken  by  force,  and 
who  was  here  centuries  before  his  whilom  masters  dreamed' of  a 
western  continent,  has  until  very  recently  been  denied  citizenship 
and  the  right  to  own  land  in  his  own  name  and  right.  While  the 
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exploiters  of  the  Indian  were  arousing  the  public  conscience  by 
their  very  acts  of  robbery  and  rapine,  the  sentimentalists  were  also 
arousing  the  public  conscience  by  their  intemperate  demands  for 
favors  for  the  Indian.  Between  these  two  forces,  working  from 
opposite  angles  upon  the  public  conscience,  has  come  the  present 
method  of  dealing  with  the  Indian  question,  and  while  the  Nation 
has  by  no  means  reached  perfection  or  been  able  to  establish  exact 
justice,  it  is  at  least  working  along  right  lines  towards  a  desirable 
end,  and  with  gratifying  results — gratifying  alike  to  the  nation  at 
large  and  to  the  Indian  in  particular.  We  no  longer  condone  the 
idea  of  thrusting  the  once  free  Indian  into  a  small  corner  deemed 
worthless  for  the  use  of  the  white  man,  there  leaving  him  to  be  the 
prey  of  so-called  Indian  agents  and  Government  contractors.  Nor 
is  there  any  longer  a  demand  that  the  Indian  be  petted  and  pam¬ 
pered.  The  program  now  is  to  fit  the  Indian  for  citizenship,  give 
him  an  equal  chance  with  the  white  man,  and  then  let  him  work 
out  his  own  destiny — just  as  the  white  race  has  been  working  out 
its  destiny. 

Because  we  have  treated  the  Indian  unjustly  for  centuries,  it  is 
now  incumbent  upon  us  to  make  restitution  so  far  as  it  lies  within 
our  power  to  do  so.  We  can  not  give  back  to  the  Indian  the  land 
we  wrested  from  him  by  force  and  by  fraud,  nor  would  we  if  we 
could.  He  could  not,  nor  would  he  if  he  could,  use  it  to  its  best 
advantage;  therefore  he  had  to  give  way  to  those  who  would.  And 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  white  man  who  will  not  use  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  the  land  he  controls  will  lose  that  control 
and  be  compelled  to  stand  aside  and  see  it  taken  over  by  those 
who  will  use  it  for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

It  would  be  unwise  as  well  as  unjust  to  give  the  land  to  the  In¬ 
dian  and  then  turn  him  loose  without  education  or  preparation  to 
work  out  his  own  destiny.  And  it  would  be  foolish  in  the  extreme 
to  believe  that  under  these  conditions  he  would  be  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  anything  worth  while,  surrounded  as  he  is.  But  put  upon  an 
equality  with  the  white  man  through  a  system  of  education  that 
will  make  him  the  equal  of  the  white  man  as  a  producer,  there  is 
nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Indian  becoming  a  good  and  use¬ 
ful  citizen.  This  can  not  be  accomplished  in  a  day,  perhaps  not  in 
two  generations.  But  already  the  Indian,  on  the  very  threshold  of 
the  new  regime,  has  demonstrated  that  he  is  better  material  for  good 
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citizenship  than  some  we  have  welcomed  with  open  arms  to  our 
hospitable  shores,  and  vastly  better  than  some  we  compelled  to  come 
here  and  then  thrust  citizenship  upon  as  a  political  expedient. 
He  has  an  advantage  over  one  class  of  citizens  in  that  his  blood  is 
no  bar  to  social  recognition;  on  the  contrary,  some  of  America’s 
best  citizens  boast  of  their  Indian  blood.  In  intellectual  capacity 
he  ranks  high;  he  is  naturally  proud  and  reserved,  and  not  a  mere 
imitator  of  those  whom  other  races  naturally  look  up  to,  and  he  has 
a  race  record  running  back  through  the  centuries  that  reflects  credit 
upon  him.  So  much  for  the  status  of  the  Indian. 

What  about  the  Indian’s  future?  When  we  have  made  amends 
for  the  injustice  of  the  years,  may  we  not  expect  that  the  Indian 
will  take  his  place  among  the  best  there  is  in  American  citizenship? 
Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  this  query  is  to  be  found  in  the  results 
already  achieved  in  the  comparatively  few  years  we  have  been  treat¬ 
ing  the  Indian  justly  and  humanely. 

The  Government  maintains  a  number  of  Indian  schools,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  Indian  industrial  schools,  wherein  Indian  boys 
and  girls  are  not  only  given  the  training  and  education  given  the 
children  of  citizens  in  the  public  schools,  but  are  also  taught  useful 
trades  and  vocations — farming,  dairying,  gardening,  domestic  sci¬ 
ence,  mechanical  trades,  etc.  The  best  known  of  these  schools  are 
Carlisle  and  Haskell,  but  it  is  only  in  publicity  and  size  that  these 
two  institutions  excel  the  Genoa  Indian  Industrial  School,  located 
at  Genoa,  Nebraska.  And  it  is  of  the  Genoa  Institute  that  this 
article  deals. 

What  is  now  Nance  County  was  originally  a  reservation  set 
apart  for  the  Pawnee  Indians.  But  as  the  tide  of  immigration 
flowed  westward  the  white  man  began  casting  longing  eyes  upon 
the  fertile  cedar  valley,  and  when  the  white  man  wanted  what  the 
Indian  was  entitled  to,  it  was  very  easy  to  dispossess  the  Indian. 

In  a  short  time  Congress  decided  to  send  the  Pawnees  to  the 
Indian  Territory  and  throw  the  Pawnee  Reservation  open  to  the 
white  man.  Of  course  the  Indian  was  not  consulted.  The  decision 
was  made  in  1873,  and  in  1874  the  Pawnees  were  herded  and  sent 
on  the  long  journey  to  Indian  Territory,  strange  to  them,  a  new 
climate  and  a  new  environment,  and  wholly  without  those  things  to 
w  ich  they  had  been  accustomed  for  generations.  A  mission 
school  had  been  maintained  on  the  reservation,  located  at  the 
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agency,  which  is  now  the  beautiful  little  city  of  Genoa.  The  mis¬ 
sion  building  was  begun  in  1864  and  completed  two  years  later,  and 
was  constructed  of  brick  burned  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  the  regu¬ 
lation  mission  school  of  that  time — what  the  children  were  taught 
from  books  was  offset — and  worse — by  the  example  the  whites  set 
in  their  treatment  of  the  Indians.  When  the  reservation  was  op¬ 
ened  and  the  Indians  had  been  sent  away  the  mission  school  build¬ 
ing  was  for  a  matter  of  ten  years  used  by  the  whites  for  school  pur¬ 
poses.  Then  the  Government  decided  to  sell  the  160  acres  it  had 
retained.  At  this  time  Congressman  Valentine  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  Government-owned  and  controlled  Indian  school  at  Genoa, 
and  succeeded  in  having  Congress  take  the  matter  under  consider¬ 
ation.  It  took  several  years  to  get  the  desired  results,  but  finally 
the  Government  agreed  to  establish  and  maintain  the  school,  stipu¬ 
lating,  however,  that  an  additional  160  acres  be  provided.  The 
owners  of  the  needed  quarter  section,  who  had  paid  $2.50  an  acre 
for  it,  put  the  price  up  to  a  prohibited  size,  and  the  Government 
balked.  Then  Congressman  Valentine  visited  Genoa  and  called  a 
mass-meeting  of  citizens  to  consider  the  matter.  These  public 
spirited  men  and  women  quickly  raised  the  money,  bought  the 
quarter  section  and  deeded  it  back  to  the  Government  for  school 
purposes.  In  1883  a  contract  was  let  to  repair  the  old  building 
and  add  two  wings,  and  the  work  was  completed  in  the  spring  of 
the  following  year.  In  the  fall  of  1884  the  Genoa  Indian  Industrial 
School  was  opened,  and  about  eighty  Winnebago,  Sioux,  and 
Omaha  Indian  children  enrolled.  Colonel  Tappan  was  the  first 
superintendent. 

But  this  was  only  the  beginning.  Prejudice,  ignorance,  and 
a  systematic  course  of  dishonest  intercourse  with  the  Indians  had 
to  be  overcome.  Then,  too,  the  Indian  had  to  be  convinced  that 
the  new  school  was  not  another  scheme  upon  the  part  of  the  white 
man  to  further  despoil  him.  If  took  years  to  break  down  this  sus¬ 
picion— but  it  has  at  last  been  accomplished.  There  have  been 
seven  superintendents  at  the  Genoa  Institute  during  its  thirty  years. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  school.  Let 
us  now  deal  with  what  the  school  is  doing  for  the  children  commit¬ 
ted  to  its  care.  The  present  superintendent,  Sam  B.  Davis,  has 
spent  twenty  years  in  the  Indian  Service,  the  last  eight  as  superin¬ 
tendent  at  Genoa.  It  is  admitted  by  those  who  have  been  familiar 
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with  the  school  since  its  foundation  that  Superintendent  Davis  has 
done  more  than  all  his  predecessors  to  enlarge  the  school,  both  in 
ability  to  accommodate  pupils  and  in  the  general  scope  of  its  bene¬ 
ficial  work.  This  is  not  said  in  a  spirit  of  derogation  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors — Superintendent  Davis  has  had  the  advantage  of  an  enlightened 
public  sentiment,  backed  by  his  own  intimate  experience  in  the 
Service.  Today  the  Genoa  Indian  Institute  has  a  plant  valued  at 
one-half  million  dollars,  consisting  of  360  acres  of  fertile  land,  forty- 
one  buildings,  an  electric  light  plant,  a  complete  water  works  sys¬ 
tem,  and  a  thorough  school  equipment.  Practically  everything 
used  by  the  pupils  is  manufactured  or  produced  in  the  school- 
clothing,  harness,  bookcases,  printing,  carpenter  work,  meats,  etc. 
And  in  the  production  of  these  things  the  boys  and  girls  are  taught 
useful  industries.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  vocational  school  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  term,  the  pupils  being  given  a  common  school 
education  equal  to  that  of  the  ninth  grade  in  the  public  schools,  in¬ 
cluding  music  and  drawing,  and  also  taught  to  be  self-supporting — 
farmers,  dairymen,  horticulturists,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  harness- 
makers,  tailors,  stockmen.  And  the  girls  are  trained  as  nurses, 
housewives — trained  to  be  good  wives  and  mothers,  than  which 
there  is  no  higher  goal  to  which  women  may  strive. 

Superintendent  Davis  has  some  peculiar  ideas  about  what  ad¬ 
vertises  a  school  such  as  he  manages.  He  is  not  adverse  to  ath¬ 
letics.  On  the  contrary,  he  encounages  them,  and  the  school  has 
more  than  held  its  own  in  baseball,  football  and  basketball.  The 
boys  and  girls  are  not  lacking  in  opportunities  to  become  proficient 
in  athletic  sports,  and  the  school  playgrounds  are  equipped  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  arouse  the  envy  of  public  school  children. 
But  Superintendent  Davis  prefers  to  have  the  Genoa  Indian  In¬ 
stitute  known  as  a  school  that  excels  in  other  lines  than  athletics, 
and  because  of  this  he  points  with  pardonable  pride  to  the  fact  that 
the  Genoa  Institute’s  herd  of  Holstein-Fresian  cattle  and  Duroc- 
Jersey  hogs  can  not  be  excelled  by  those  of  any  other  public  insti¬ 
tution,  white,  red,  or  black.  By  some  peculiar  logic  not  under¬ 
standable  by  common  folk,  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  Association 
has  ruled  out  exhibits  from  institutions  supported  wholly  or  in  part 
by  public  money.  This  is  a  comparatively  recent  ruling,  and  prior 
to  its  promulgation  the  Genoa  Institute  had  a  confirmed  habit  of 
walking  off  with  the  chief  prizes  in  the  classes  wherein  it  exhibited. 
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And  while  the  school  is  barred  from  exhibiting  its  cattle  and  hogs 
at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair,  it  is  welcomed  by  the  State  fairs  in 
Kansas,  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota. 

If  there  are  those  who  imagine  for  a  moment  that  these  Indian 
boys  and  girls  do  not  take  kindly  to  agriculture,  dairying,  stock- 
raising,  domestic  science  and  kindred  branches,  they  should  visit 
the  Genoa  Institute  and  see  what  is  being  done.  Superintendent 
Davis  has  just  moved  into  a  new  residence  built  especially  for  the 
use  of  the  superintendent.  It  was  designed  by  an  Indian,  and 
much  of  the  work  was  done  by  young  Indians  leaaning  to  be  car¬ 
penters.  The  visitor  will  see  a  magnificent  orchard,  cared  for  by 
young  Indians  who  are  setting  a  pace  that  the  sons  of  white  men 
will  find  trouble  in  equaling.  He  will  see,  in  proper  season,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  farm  cultivated  by  Indian  boys  who  take  great  pride  in 
their  work.  He  will  see  a  dairy  herd  that  will  rank  with  the  best 
anywhere,  and  become  acquainted  with  a  dairy  system  that  would 
serve  as  a  model  in  any  public  institution.  He  will  see  Indian  boys 
designing  and  making  useful  articles  from  wood  and  iron;  see  In¬ 
dian  boys  making  harness  and  clothing,  and  see  Indian  girls  who 
are  capable  of  more  than  holding  their  own  with  their  white  sisters 
in  the  art  of  cooking  and  housewifery,  to  say  nothing  of  sewing, 
mending,  nursing,  and  playing  the  piano. 

There  are  400  pupils  in  the  Genoa  Institute  at  the  present  time, 
and  this  is  the  school’s  present  capacity.  They  come  from  widely 
separated  regions,  but  the  majority  are  from  Nebraska,  and  include 
members  of  the  Santee,  Winnebago,  Pawnee  and  Omaha  tribes. 
The  age  of  admission  is  six  and  the  age  limit  is  twenty.  And  if 
you  imagine  that  the  little  Indian  boy  or  girl  is  not  just  as  bright 
and  intelligent  and  receptive  as  the  little  white  boy  or  girl  you  are 
mistaken.  The  writer,  on  his  recent  visit  to  the  Genoa  Institute, 
heard  one  little  Indian  girl,  not  yet  seven  years  old,  stand  up  and 
read  from  printed  sentences  upon  the  blackboard.  She  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  school  last  October,  and  when  admitted  could  not  even 
speak  English.  And  when  she  stood  up  to  read  her  eyes  snapped 
and  she  seemed  as  alert  and  as  eager  as  the  best  of  her  white 
cousins.  The  visitor  who  knows  only  the  “reservation  Indian” 
or  the  Indian  existing  only  in  the  imagination  of  writers  who  never 
saw  an  Indian  outside  of  a  “wild  west”  show,  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  easily  90  per  cent  of  the  pupils  at  the  Genoa  Institute  are  mixed 
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bloods.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  reason 
for  the  natural  mistake  is  that  the  Indian  boys  and  girls,  neatly 
dressed,  with  hair  combed  and  brushed,  and  hands  and  faces  shin¬ 
ing  from  regular  ablutions,  look  vastly  different  from  the  "reser¬ 
vation  Indians”  of  long  ago.  The  same  difference  may  be  seen 
among  white  children.  As  a  mere  matter  of  fact  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Indian  and  the  white  child  is  the  one  difference  in 
color.  The  Indian  boy  takes  as  naturally  to  running  and  whooping 
and  handsprings  and  marbles  and  swimming  as  his  white  cousin; 
and  the  Indian  girl  is  just  like  her  white  cousin  in  the  yearning  for 
dolls  and  long  dresses  and  bows  in  her  hair  and  high  heels  on  her 
shoes.  The  Indian  boys  take  to  baseball  quite  as  naturally  as  the 
white  boys,  and  the  Indian  girls  take  as  kindly  as  the  white  girls  to 
sitting  in  the  grandstand  and  cheering  their  side  on  to  victory. 

The  school  day  is  divided  into  two  periods — work  in  the  school 
room  and  work  in  the  industrial  departments.  Those  who  do 
school  room  work  in  the  forenoons  do  industrial  work  in  the 
afternoon,  and  vice  versa.  Discipline  is  based  on  strict  military 
lines.  The  boys  old  enough  to  do  so  make  their  own  beds  and  take 
care  of  their  own  rooms,  the  girls  doing  the  same.  Ordinarily  the 
pupils  are  costumed  just  like  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  but 
upon  “state  occasions”  they  are  uniformed  neatly.  The  dormitory 
system  is  used,  the  smaller  pupils  occupying  large  rooms  and  the 
older  pupils  being  quartered  three  to  a  room,  each  pupil  occupying 
a  separate  bed.  The  corps  of  instructors  and  all  matrons,  assis¬ 
tants,  and  employees  are  under  the  civil  service.  The  health  of  the 
pupils  is  conserved,  and  an  accurate  record  is  kept  of  each  one’s 
physical  condition  as  long  as  the  school  life  lasts.  If  a  pupil  does 
not  show  the  natural  increase  in  weight,  height,  etc.,  the  proper 
remedy  is  at  once  applied.  The  policy  is  to  secure  pupils  who 
will  remain  during  the  entire  course  of  instruction,  all  the  eligible 
children  in  a  family  when  possible. 

During  the  vacation  periods  the  young  Indian  boys  readily  find 
employment  with  farmers  in  the  surrounding  country,  and  they  re¬ 
ceive  top  wages.  Many  of  them  secure  employment  as  carpenters, 
and  they  receive  the  same  pay  as  their  white  fellows.  The  truth  is 
that  the  young  Indian  mechanics  are  often  given  the  preference  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  given  to  “soldiering”  when  the  boss  is  out  of 
sight.  The  output  of  the  harness  shop  is  not  sold  in  competition 
with  the  product  of  local  shops,  but  in  some  instances  is  sold  to 
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local  dealers,  and  is  always  in  demand  because  it  is  always  of  excel¬ 
lent  make  and  material.  While  the  writer  was  on  his  recent  visit  to 
the  school  he  saw  the  boys  just  finishing  the  work  of  storing  away 
275  tons  of  ice  for  the  use  of  the  institute. 

The  auditorium  of  the  school  seats  500,  and  has  a  main  floor 
and  balcony,  together  with  a  well  equipped  stage,  upon  which  is  a 
fine  piano.  There  are  several  pianos  at  the  institute,  and  the  pu¬ 
pils  are  taught  music.  The  institute  band  and  orchestra  are  the 
pride  of  pupils  and  management. 

The  Indian  Newsis  published  monthly,  and  all  the  mechanical 
work  thereon  is  done  by  pupils.  The  printing  department  is  not 
nearly  so  well  equipped  as  it  should  be,  but  the  work  turned  out 
by  the  apprentice  printers  is  really  remarkable  when  one  takes  the 
conditions  into  consideration.  The  yearly  catalogue,  all  programs 
and  announcements,  and  practically  all  of  the  school  stationery  is 
turned  out  of  the  school  plant.  Uncle  Sam  would  be  doing  just 
the  right  thing  by  investing  about  a  thousand  dollars  in  new  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  print  shop.  The  writer  saw  three  Indian  boys  at  work 
in  the  print  shop — a  Santee,  a  Winnebago,  and  an  Omaha. 

“Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  a  mixture  like  that  would  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  fight,”  was  Superintendent  Davis’s  smiling  comment 
when  he  made  known  the  tribal  relations  of  the  three  stalwart  young 
fellows. 

Indian  boys  cutting  out  and  making  clothing,  Indian  boys  shoe¬ 
ing  horses  and  repairing  wagons  and  machinery;  Indian  boys  build¬ 
ing  bookcases  and  wagon  boxes  and  repairing  buildings;  Indian 
girls  cooking  and  baking  and  sewing  and  playing  the  piano — these 
are  sights  just  as  familiar  at  the  Genoa  Indian  Industrial  Institute 
as  they  are  at  similiar  schools  maintained  for  white  children.  About 
the  only  difference  discernible  is  the  superior  discipline  at  Genoa. 

Do  children  take  kindly  to  the  instruction  and  the  discipline? 
The  writer  did  not  ask  the  question  of  Superintendent  Davis. 
There  was  no  need.  The  answer  came  from  all  sides  as  the  boys 
and  girls  met  him  with  a  smile  and  a  cheery  “good  morning,”  and 
the  larger  boys  touched  the  brim  of  hat  or  cap;  came  in  the  happy 
shouts  of  boys  and  girls  as  they  slid  over  the  ice  upon  the  play¬ 
grounds,  played  “shinny”  or  ran  races  during  the  recreation  periods; 
came  in  the  smiling  faces  of  the  larger  boys  as  they  worked  around 
the  barns  and  feed  lots;  came  from  the  smiling  faces  of  the  girls  as 
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they  prepared  the  noonday  meal,  arranged  the  tables  in  the  big,  airy, 
well-lighted  dining  hall,  and  got  ready  to  serve  the  smoking  viands. 
Those  who  were  working  had  the  appearance  of  being  in  love  with 
their  work,  and  those  who  were  playing  played  like  children  who 
were  encouraged  to  have  a  good  time.  Swings,  and  slides  and 
teeter-boards  and  giant  strides — all  the  apparatus  of  the  up-to-date 
playgrounds — are  provided  in  abundance.  But  from  their  very 
entrance  the  pupils  are  taught  that  life  is  not  all  play;  that  it  is  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  must  be  faced. 

“We  are  training  these  children  to  become  useful,  responsible 
citizens, ”  said  Superintendent  Davis.  “It  is  not  a  philanthropic 
work,  either,  but  a  duty  we  owe  to  them  and  to  ourselves.  It  is 
to  our  interest  as  much  as  to  theirs  to  properly  educate  and  train 
them;  to  teach  them  self-reliance  and  instill  a  proper  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.” 

If  those  in  authority  in  high  place  were  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  work  being  accomplished  at  Genoa  Institute  and  similar  insti¬ 
tutes  throughout  the  country  there  would  be  greater  liberality  man¬ 
ifested  in  the  matter  of  maintenance.  The  present  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  Hon.  Cato  Sells,  formerly  of  Iowa,  is  manifesting 
more  than  usual  interest  in  his  work,  probably  because  of  his  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs;  second,  by  his  broad-mindedness 
and  progressive  spirit.  Not  all  of  our  commissioners,  usually  ap¬ 
pointed  for  political  purposes,  have  proved  as  fortunate  selections 
as  Commissioner  Sells.  The  more  thoroughly  the  people  under¬ 
stand  the  scope  and  success  of  the  work  carried  on  the  greater  will 
be  the  facilities  offered  for  its  advancement. 

If  you  are  interested  in  really  productive  work,  in  instruction 
along  the  lines  of  useful  endeavor,  you  will  enjoy  a  visit  to  the  school 
so  ably  presided  over  by  Superintendent  Davis.  Do  you  love  live 
stock?  Then  you  will  enjoy  looking  at  the  Holstein-Fresian  cattle 
at  the  Genoa? Institute,  champions  and  prize-winners  in  many  a  prize 
ring;  at  the  red  hogs  whose  pedigrees  are  as  straight  as  a  string,  and 
so  roly-poly  that  one  is  almost  compelled  to  poke  one  and  listen  for 
the  squeal  or  grunt  in  order  to  locate  the  head;  at  the  proud  and 
prancing  Percheron  horses  and  brood  mares  that  would  carry  off 
ribbons  in  any  competition.  Are  you  interested  in  agriculture?  If 
so,  you  will  be  delighted  with  a  visit  to  the  Genoa  Institute,  where 
you  may  see  fields  tilled  to  the  limit  and  producing  crops  above  the 
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average  of  surrounding  acres;  with  the  well-kept  and  productive 
orchard,  and  with  the  garden  that  supplies  the  school  with  vegeta¬ 
bles  the  year  around. 

And  do  you  love  “just  folks”?  If  you  do,  then  a  visit  to  the 
Genoa  Institute  will  be  a  rare  treat,  for  there  you  will  meet  a  big, 
wholesome,  whole-souled  superintendent  who  knows  his  duties  and 
loves  to  perform  them;  alert,  interested  instructors  who  are  proud 
of  their  positions  and  tireless  in  their  efforts  to  rightfully  perform 
their  tasks;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  four  hundred  Indian 
boys  and  girls,  eager,  intelligent,  industrious,  who  are  being 
molded  into  a  citizenship  of  the  future  of  which  the  Republic  will  be 
vastly  proud. 

Pictures  speak  a  universal  language,  and  what  the  writer  has 
tried  his  best  to  set  out  in  printed  words  and  fallen  far  short  of 
doing  properly,  the  accompanying  pictures  will  accomplish.  It 
would  not  hurt  the  children  of  white  men  and  women  attending  our 
public  schools  to  have  the  industrial  training  along  with  the  “book 
learning”  that  these  Indians  boys  and  girls  are  getting. 

Some  of  these  days — perhaps — we  will  give  our  boys  and  girls 
in  the  public  schools  something  that  will  better  fit  them  for  citizen¬ 
ship  than  mere  “mental  stuffing,”  something  that  will  instill  an  am¬ 
bition  to  do  things  worth  while,  to  create  useful  things — to  be  pro¬ 
ducers,  not  drones;  “isers,”  not  “never-wasers.” 


Metalluk:  The  Last  of  the 
Ananagunticooks: 

By  Charles  E.  Waterman . 

HERE  is  a  fascination  about  the  first  and  last  of  things 
— the  alpha  and  omega.  There  is  a  romance  about 
things  obscure  and  uncertain.  Metalluk  is  the  last 
of  the  Ananagunticooks  and  his  life  is  obscure  and 
uncertain.  It  touched  the  white  man’s  at  certain 
points  and  impressed  him,  so  his  descendants  are  trying  to  pierce 
the  mist  of  years  and  find  out  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 

The  Ananagunticooks  once  roamed  the  valley  of  the  Andro¬ 
scoggin.  They  were  there  when  Weymouth  coasted  what  was  to  be 
the  Province  of  Maine,  and  saw  far  off  mystical  white  hill-tops  pierc¬ 
ing  the  sky.  They  fought  for  King  Philip,  and  after  his  death  har¬ 
assed  the  settlements  for  many  a  year.  It  was  a  losing  fight,  however, 
for  the  whites  increased  while  the  reds  decreased.  After  Lovewell’s 
battle,  the  Sokokis  followed  the  Saco  north,  ever  north,  to  its  head¬ 
waters  in  the  White  Hills,  filed  through  a  notch  between  summits  into 
the  land  of  the  coureurs  de  bois  about  the  banks  of  the  St.  Francis. 
Depressed  by  loss  of  red  neighbors  and  oppressed  by  gain  of  white 
ones,  the  Ananagunticooks  followed  the  Androscoggin  north,  ever 
north,  over  the  Height  of  Land  to  the  St.  Francis. 

The  coureurs  de  bois  admired  the  daughters  of  the  Sokokis  and 
Ananagunticooks,  so  they  said,  “Stay!”  Form  a  new  tribe  from  the 
remnants  of  the  old  ones,  forget  heathen  rites,  embrace  those  of  the 
Master  of  Men,  and  become  followers  of  St.  Francis. 

A  new  tribe  was  formed — a  union  of  Sokokis  and  Ananagun¬ 
ticooks;  but  the  first  never  forgot  the  Saco,  nor  the  second  the 
Androscoggin.  Every  now  and  then  a  homesick  sanup  and  squaw 
would  steal  away  to  the  White  Hills  and  look  down  the  lost  valleys. 

Metalluk  was  a  child  of  the  new  tribe,  but  his  parents  were  of 
the  lost  Ananagunticooks.  Around  the  cabin  fire  he  heard  of  the 
enchanted  region  across  the  Height  of  Land— a  region  of  lakes 
and  rivers— the  land  of  his  fathers,  but  lost  to  him. 
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All  romance  is  founded  on  the  relation  of  a  man  to  a  woman. 
The  romance  of  Metalluk  is  no  exception.  He  wooed  and  won 
a  maiden  of  his  own  tribe;  but  she  had  another  lover— a  decadent 
descendant  of  the  sons  of  France.  Although  Metalluk  was  success¬ 
ful  in  his  suit,  the  Frenchman  was  loath  to  acknowledge  it,  so  a 
combat  ensued  in  which  the  Frenchman  was  slain.  The  outcome 
was  satisfactory  to  Indians,  but  Canadian  law  took  another  view  of 
the  matter. 

Thus  Metalluk  and  Oosilla  were  outcasts  and  murderers. 
Where  should  they  go?  There  was  but  one  land  they  knew — the 
land  of  their  origin.  Why  not  go  there?  Where  else  could  they 
go?  So  hand  in  hand  they  crossed  the  Height  of  Land  into  the  forest 
beyond,  until  they  came  to  great  lakes,  the  headwaters  of  the 
Androscoggin. 

They  settled  on  what  they  called  Mooselucmaguntic.  The 
forests  round  about  were  dark  and  tomb-like — “our  tombs,” 
moaned  Metalluk;  but  the  waters  of  the  lake  laughed  and  forced 
even  the  last  of  the  Ananagunticooks  to  smile  in  reciprocation. 
Taking  the  hand  of  his  dusky  bride,  he  said: 

“Here  it  is  good  to  live!  Here  mere  existence  is  a  pleasure! 
Here  we  will  be  happy  though  the  last  of  our  kind!” 

They  were  happy  for  a  time,  for  forest  and  lake  have  ever  been 
kind  to  red  men.  Metalluk  shot  the  young  fawn  that  Oosilla  might 
have  tender  meat;  also  the  mother  doe  that  she  might  not  mourn 
the  loss  of  her  offspring.  Here  he  trapped  the  otter  that  Oosilla 
might  be  warmly  and  softly  clad.  Here  he  captured  the  eagle  that 
her  mantle  might  be  adorned  with  feathers. 

Summers  smiled  and  winters  frowned;  but  at  last  there  came  a 
season  worse  than  they  had  known.  The  snow  came  down  in 
mountains  and  the  cold  was  intense.  Man  and  beast  was  locked  in 
the  embrace  of  winter.  They  shivered  and  cowered,  unable  to 
move. 

Hunger  and  cold  were  personal  foes  of  Metalluk  that  winter, 
and  they  won  a  victory  over  Oosilla. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  a  snow  storm  that  she  died.  The  air 
was  filled  with  white  flakes.  They  eddied  and  whirled  and  waltzed 
in  fierce  winds,  filling  the  crevices  in  the  rugged  bark  of  old  trees, 
so  the  chickadee  and  nuthatch  looked  in  vain  for  food.  They  found 
all  the  crannies  in  Metalluk’s  lodge,  and  lay  in  white  ridges  across 
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Oosilla’s  bed.  Every  separate  flake  glistened  like  points  of  ice  in 
the  faint  glow  of  the  red  man’s  fire,  and  chilled — chilled  unto  death. 

Seven  days  sat  Metalluk  by  the  side  of  his  dead  wife,  waiting 
for  the  storm  to  clear.  When  it  did  clear,  fully  even  with  his  chin 
lay  the  snow.  There  could  be  no  sepulcher  then.  He  must  wait 
for  spring. 

Tenderly  he  lifted  the  body  of  Oosilla  to  the  roof  of  his  lodge 
and  suspended  her  body  by  birch  withes.  The  smoke  from  the  fire 
took  the  place  of  embalmer,  and  made  her  appear  as  though  en¬ 
circled  in  a  transfiguring  cloud,  made  dimmer  by  Metalluk’s  tears. 
Sometimes  when  lighted  up  by  flicking  flame  she  took  on  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  life  to  mock  him. 

Three  months  was  the  vigil  before  he  could  bury  his  dead  be¬ 
neath  grass  and  violets — and  such  a  vigil,  haunted  ever  by  that 
word,  alone — haunted  ever  by  the  thought  that  henceforth  he  was 
the  last  of  the  Ananagunticooks  in  the  land  of  his  fathers. 

But  Metalluk  lived  many  years,  hunting  and  trapping  among 
the  lakes  and  the  streams  which  ran  into  them.  Many  times  he  fell 
in  with  white  men  and  entertained  them  at  his  lodge.  He  was  so 
tall  and  dignified,  so  brave  and  hospitable  they  could  not  help  liking 
him,  and  were  sorry  to  see  his  long  black  hair  turn  white  and  his 
body  bend  with  succeeding  years.  In  his  youth,  by  some  misfor¬ 
tune,  he  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye;  and  one  day  a  hunter  walking 
through  the  forest  came  upon  the  old  man  carefully  feeling  his  way. 
His  hearing  was  yet  acute  and  detecting  footsteps,  he  straightened 
up  and  said: 

“Me  can’t  see!  Me  can’t  see!” 

A  sapling,  which  he  had  bent  in  setting  a  snare,  had  sprung  up 
hitting  him  in  his  good  eye,  blinding  it  forever.  The  hunter  led 
Metalluk  out  to  civilization  and  over  The  Height  of  Land  to  the 
waters  of  the  St.  Francis,  where  lie  buried  the  hopes  of  all  the  In¬ 
dians  of  eastern  Maine.  Here,  too,  he  lies;  and  over  his  grave  a 
kindly  priest  has  raised  a  stone  with  the  simple  inscription: 

“Hie  jacet 
Metalluk.” 

Perhaps  his  soul  roams  a  happy  hunting  ground  in  some  region 
of  spirits;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  headwaters  of  the  Androscoggin 
is  his  parthenon,  for  every  lake  and  stream  in  that  vast  reservoir  is 
known  by  a  name  of  his  coining. 


The  Indian  Day  School  as  a 
Community  Center: 


By  Key  Wolf,  A.  B* 

S  IT  possible  for  the  Indian  day  school  to  become  a 
V  community  center?  Some  say  that  it  is  possible, 
and  others  that  it  is  not.  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
the  day  school  should  not  become  the  center  of  the 
■  m  9  activities  of  an  Indian  community  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  or  even  greater  extent  than  the  rural  public  schools  are  the 
centers  of  activities  of  their  districts,  if  the  persons  in  charge  of 
such  schools  put  forth  the  proper  effort  and  show  the  right  kind 
of  enthusiasm.  In  making  the  school  a  community  center,  the 
teacher  should  have  in  mind  the  economic,  educational,  and  social 
development  of  his  people.  There  is  no  surer  way  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  this  development  than  through  community  meetings  held  at 
the  school.  At  these  meetings  the  teacher  acts  in  the  capacity  of 
advisor  and  instructor  to  the  Indians,  while  they  are  urged  to  take 
up  and  discuss  their  economic  problems  in  their  own  way  For 
the  problem  of  Indian  development  is  the  Indian  s  alone,  and  he 
can  do  more  to  solve  it  than  any  one  else  if  he  is  only  aroused  to 
see  the  necessity  of  it.  One  must  not  expect  to  accomplish  much 
in  a  year  or  even  two  years,  for  the  Indians  are  naturally  distrust¬ 
ful  of  the  teacher.  They  must  first  learn  to  respect  him  and  feel 
that  he  is  really  working  for  their  interests,  before  they  will  accord 
his  plan  the  trust  and  enthusiasm  necessary  to  its  success.  No  set 
rule  can  be  formulated  as  to  how  to  gain  the  Indian  s  interest  and 
confidence,  as  that  depends  more  upon  the  teacher’s  personality  and 
the  receptivity  of  the  community. 

♦Teacher  Day  School  No.  8,  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  S.  Dak. 
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Before  adopting  any  plans  for  making  my  school  a  community 
center,  I  spent  the  first  year  in  studying  conditions  among  the  In¬ 
dians  of  my  community  and  also  the  Indians  themselves.  As  a 
result,  I  found  that,  on  the  whole,  they  were  very  interested  in  how 
they  might  better  their  economic  conditions.  Therefore,  to  take 
advantage  of  this  interest,  I  planned  a  series  of  community  meet¬ 
ings  at  which  questions  of  economic  interest  to  them  would  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  At  the  first  meeting,  although  all  the  patrons  of  the  school 
came  out,  a  majority  came  in  a  pessimistic  and  doubting  attitude. 
I  explained  fully  my  objects  and  plans,  giving  the  subject  for  each 
meeting  to  be  held  during  the  year,  and  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
out  if  the  Indians  really  desired  such  meetings  I  called  on  each 
person  to  give  his  opinion  in  the  matter.  They  all  expressed  them¬ 
selves  as  pleased  with  the  idea  but  seemed  not  to  understand 
clearly  the  object  and  method  of  holding  such  meetings.  I  then 
asked  the  questions.  Among  others,  the  following  questions  were 
asked:  “What  does  the  Commissioner  think  about  this?”  “Will  the 
agent  let  us  hold  these  meetings?”  “Will  the  farmer  give  us  a 
permit?”  “How  much  do  we  have  to  pay?”  When  they  were 
assured  that  there  would  be  no  objections  to  the  meetings  from  any 
source,  and  that  the  Commissioner  heartily  approved  of  the  idea, 
they  were  ready  to  go  forward.  Our  subject  for  the  night  was 
“Health.”  Contrary  to  the  generally  accepted  opinions  the  In¬ 
dians  expressed  themselves  as  desirous  of  having  the  housekeeper 
and  teacher  visit  their  homes  and  advise  them  how  to  arrange  and 
keep  them  in  a  more  sanitary  condition.  As  one  expressed  it,  “I 
know  we  cannot  do  good  work  if  we  don’t  have  a  big  body,  and  I 
like  for  people  to  advise  me  on  these  matters.  We  like  to  have 
the  housekeeper  come  to  our  homes  and  show  our  wives  how  to 
keep  them  right.  I  don’t  want  people  to  quarrel  with  me  when  I 
am  wrong.  I  want  to  do  what  is  right.” 

The  next  meeting  was  held  in  November,  and  at  that  time  the 
subject  Whiskey  and  its  Evils  was  discussed.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  here  some  of  the  views  which  some  of  the  Indians,  especially 
the  older  ones,  expressed  regarding  the  drinking  of  whiskey.  Chief 
Birdnecklace  said:  “A  long  time  ago  we  did  not  know  whiskey. 
With  the  white  people  came  whiskey.  The  Government  should 
stop  them  from  making  whiskey.  If  there  were  no  whiskey  in  the 
world  the  people  would  be  well  off  and  feel  good.  We  must  teach 
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our  young  people  not  to  drink  it.”  Policeman  Blackbird  said: 
"We  all  understand  what  you  said  about  how  whiskey  hurts  us. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  leave  whiskey  alone.  We  cannot  find  any¬ 
thing  better  than  that.”  Another  said:  “My  name  is  Cloud  Horse. 
I  am  a  full-blood  Indian,  sixty-four  years  old,  and  I  have  believed 
God  and  I  am  temperance  for  twenty-four  years  now.  I  never  kill 
anybody,  and  I  never  steal  anything  and  I  never  tell  lies.  What  I 
am  afraid  of  is  the  fire  from  the  heavens,  and  a  big  cyclone  and  a 
big  blizzard  and  a  big  water.  I  act  this  way  because  God  has  looked 
and  watched  on  me.  Cato  Sells,  if  you  are  true  you  had  better  stop 
the  whiskey.  I  send  my  love  to  the  Commissioner,  Cato  Sells.” 
All  who  talked  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  nation-wide 
prohibition. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  have  only  six  meetings  during  the 
year,  but  the  patrons  had  become  enthused  with  the  idea  and  desired 
that  we  have  the  meetings  monthly.  This  we  decided  to  do  and,  on 
the  dates  when  I  had  no  special  subject  planned,  I  gave  the  patrons 
the  right  to  select  their  own  subjects.  At  the  December  meeting 
this  was  done,  and  the  subjects  assigned  by  the  committees  in  charge 
were:  "If  a  person  has  cattle,  how  may  he  increase  them?” — Lieut. 
Shorthorn.  "If  a  person  has  land,  how  may  he  become  rich?” — Key 
Wolf.  These  subjects  were  of  special  interest  to  them,  since  they 
all  own  land,  horses,  and  cattle.  They  were  urged  to  take  good 
care  of  their  stock  and  improve  their  breed.  An  article  by  Com¬ 
missioner  Sells  relating  to  live  stock  owned  by  Indians  was  read  at 
the  meeting.  Talks  made  in  the  general  discussion  showed  that 
the  Indians  had  taken  the  advice  given  them  in  the  right  spirit  and 
were  going  to  try  to  profit  by  it.  Baldeagle  said:  "I  want  to  say 
a  few  words  about  both  subjects.  Now  we  had  better  try  and  get 
the  advice  of  those  who  talked  tonight,  because  they  have  told  us 
what  is  good  and  what  is  bad.  Some  of  the  Indians  know  nothing 
about  their  land  and  live  stock.  Now,  if  we  improve  our  land  and 
increase  our  cattle  we  will  soon  have  good  houses  and  barns.  We 
want  to  raise  good  big  horses  so  they  can  do  more  work  and  be 
more  useful.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  start  at  first  but  we  ought  to  do  the 
best  we  can  about  the  farm.  We  ought  to  have  good  water  and  put 
up  hay  for  our  live  stock  and  take  good  care  of  them.  If  we  don  t 
they  will  be  scattered.  We  ought  to  fence  our  land  and  put  our 
live  stock  in  pastures.  We  ought  also  to  raise  fowls  and  hogs  be- 
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sides  cattle  and  horses.  Next,  I  thank  the  school  children  for  their 
recitations.  I  hope  they  will  learn  more.  We  ought  not  to  have 
he  school  children  stay  away  from  school.” 

In  January  the  subject  of  “Citizenship”  was  taken  up.  Here,  I 
took  the  opportunity  to  impress  upon  the  older  Indian  minds  the 
need  of  an  education  in  making  good  citizens.  In  the  round-table 
discussion  which  followed,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  one  of  my  pat¬ 
rons  urging  the  Indians  to  send  their  children  to  school  every  day, 
because  I  had  been  having  more  trouble  keeping  his  child  in  school 
regularly  than  any  other.  However,  the  meeting  seemed  to  have 
made  a  good  impression  on  him,  for  his  child  has  never  missed  a 
day  since. 

From  these  expressions  and  others  made  at  the  meetings,  I  feel 
that  the  Indians  are  coming  to  think  more  of  their  economic  future 
and  are  eager  to  grasp  all  advice  that  will  help  them  to  use  their 
opportunities  to  a  better  advantage.  Of  course,  all  improvement 
along  these  lines  will  be  slow,  but  in  visiting  their  home  I  find  that 
sanitary  conditions  are  improved.  Also,  there  is  a  different  attitude 
and  feeling  toward  the  teacher  and  housekeeper.  I  am  expecting 
more  direct  results  from  my  spring  meetings,  when  the  subject  of 
gardening  in  all  its  phases  will  be  taken  up.  I  am  not  satisfied  at 
all  with  the  methods  used  by  the  Indians  in  my  community  in  gard¬ 
ening.  They  all  plant  in  their  crude  way,  but  leave  the  rest  to 
nature  and  the  insects  to  care  for.  I  feel  that  if  I  can  induce  them 
to  use  modern  farming  methods,  I  will  be  more  than  repaid  for  all 
my  efforts  during  the  year. 

Next  year  I  have  planned  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  my  meetings, 
paying  more  attention  to  the  educational  development  of  my  com¬ 
munity  as  well  as  the  economic.  At  present  the  dance  house  is  the 
center  of  all  social  activities,  not  so  much,  I  think,  because  the  In¬ 
dians  care  for  that  kind  of  amusment,  but  because  they  have  no  other 
place  to  meet.  Several  social  events  will  be  arranged  for  old  and 
young  alike,  where  games,  indoor  athletics,  etc.,  will  be  indulged  in. 
Along  the  educational  line,  a  portion  of  the  school  library  will  be 
set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  community.  In  addition  to  this,  several 
monthly  and  weekly  magazines,  as  well  as  two  daily  newspapers,  will 
be  added  by  the  teacher.  At  each  meeting  current  events  will  be 
given  by  some  returned  student  or  the  teacher.  Through  these 
methods  the  day  school  will  in  fact  take  its  proper  place  as  the 
leader  in  the  development  of  the  Indian  community. 


Sewing  Room,  Genoa  Indian  Institute. 


First  in  Class,  Junior  Champion,  Nebraska  State  Fair,  1912. -Genoa  Indian  Institute. 


First  Prize  Young  Herd,  Nebraska  State  Fair,  1912. — Genoa  Indian  Institute. 


First  in  Class,  Senior  Champion  and  Grand  Champion. — Genoa  Indian  Institute. 


New  York’s  Indian  Problem: 

From  the  New  York  Press. 

HE  INDIAN  problem  is  one  that  New  York  has 
had  to  deal  with  in  all  of  its  three  centuries  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  settlement,  and  while  to-day  it  is 
not  as  important  as  it  was  in  the  Colonial  days, 
when  the  savages  on  the  warpath  were  a  menace  as 
well  as  a  problem,  there  is  still  a  problem  to  be 
solved.  The  problem  is  one  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  for  many  sessions,  and  the  friends 
of  the  red  man  have  taken  sufficient  interest  in  the  matter  to  see 
that  he  gets  something  approximating  fair  treatment  from  the  more 
powerful  whites. 

Since  the  time  Peter  Minuit,  the  shrewd  Dutch  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  or  Governor  for  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  put  through 
the  deal  for  the  purchase  of  the  Island  of  Manhattan  from  the  ab¬ 
original  Delaware  Indian  inhabitants,  who  called  themselves  Man- 
hatanis  or  “people  who  lived  on  an  island,”  giving  in  return  goods 
to  the  value  of  60  guilders  or  $24  (about  $120  in  present  values), 
the  Indians  have  had  right  after  right  taken  away  from  them  by 
force  or  by  unfair  dealings.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Indians 
who  once  inhabited  this  section  now  number  6,046,  and  the  work 
of  taking  away  what  little  property  or  rights  still  remaining  to  them 
goes  merrily  on. 

The  Indian  Rights  Association  is  doing  its  best  to  get  a  fair  deal 
for  the  New  York  Indian  and  incidentally  for  other  Indians 
throughout  the  country.  According  to  M.  K.  Sniffen,  recording 
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secretary  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  there  is  a  big  Indian 
problem  in  New  York  State. 

Since  Colonial  Days. 

“HpHIS  problem  is  here,”  says  Mr.  Sniffen,  and  it  is  one  of  long 
standing,  reaching  back  to  Colonial  days.  It  promises  to 
remain  unsolved  for  a  long  time  to  come  unless  there  is  an  awaken¬ 
ing  of  the  public  conscience  and  a  demand  for  its  solution. 

“The  chief  difficulty  in  solving  the  problem  seems  to  be  the 
division  of  authority  over  the  New  York  Indians  between  the  State 
and  Federal  governments,  each  of  which  exercises  only  limited 
jurisdiction,  leaving  to  the  Indians  a  considerable  measure  of  auton¬ 
omous  government,  in  accord  with  tribal  law  and  regulation.  Not 
infrequently  these  are  radically  opposed  to  the  State  laws  and  re¬ 
pressive  of  social  and  economic  developement. 

“The  1910  census  shows  that  there  are  6,046  Indians  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  about  200  of  whom,  the  Montauks  and  the 
Shinnecocks,  live  on  Long  Island.  The  Shinnecocks,  of  whom 
there  are  150,  have  a  reservation  of  720  acres  near  Southampton, 
L.  I.  There  are  six  other  Indian  reservations  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  There  are  the  St.  Regis,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  in  the 
extreme  northern  part  of  the  State,  in  which  there  are  14,640  acres; 
the  Onondaga,  with  6,100  acres,  and  the  Oneida,  with  350  acres, 
near  Syracuse;  the  Tonawanda,  with  7,549  acres;  the  Tuscarora, 
with  6,249  acres;  the  Cattaraugus,  with  21,680  acres;  the  Oil 
Spring,  with  640  acres,  and  the  Allegany,  with  30,469  acres,  all  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State.  The  total  acreage  in  these  reserva¬ 
tions  is  87,677  acres. 

Title  in  fee  for  these  lands  runs  back  to  the  grant  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  colony  by  the  King  of  England,  and  became  involved  in 
the  controversy  between  New  York  and  Massachusetts  growing 
out  of  a  later  grant  to  the  New  York  colony  that  overlapped  that 
of  the  Massachusetts  colony.  By  a  compromise  between  the  two 
States  New  York  was  given  jurisdiction  over  the  disputed  territory, 
while  Massachusetts  retained  the  pre-emption  right  to  the  lands 
occupied  and  claimed  by  the  Indians.  This  pre-emption  right  was 
disposed  of  to  Robert  Morris  and  later  was  acquired  by  the  Ogden 
Land  Company,  which  now  claims  to  own  the  fee  to  much  of  the 
land  at  present  included  in  the  New  York  Indian  reservations, 
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particularly  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus,  the  Indians  having  only 
the  right  to  occupancy  and  that  so  long  as  they  maintain  tribal 
relations. 

Indians  Claim  Full  Title. 


“HpHE  Indians,  however,  claim  the  absolute  ownership  of  the 
land,  subject  only  to  the  right  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company 
or  its  assigns  to  purchase  whenever  the  Indians  shall  elect  to  sell. 
The  Tonawanda  Reservation  of  7,549  acres  is  an  exception  in  that 
the  Indians  acquired  the  title  to  this  by  purchase  and  the  title  is  held 
in  trust  by  the  Controller  of  New  York.  The  Tuscaroras  also  have 
absolute  title  fee  to  their  6,249  acres. 

“The  New  York  Indian  problem  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
the  Indians  are  segregated  from  the  rest  of  the  population  of  the 
State  by  statutes  and  allowed  to  maintain  a  separate  political  status, 
and  that  the  status  of  the  lands  is  such  as  to  greatly  hinder  develop¬ 
ment  and  progress.” 

The  United  States  Government  continues  to  fulfill  many  of  its 
grants  to  the  Indians  made  by  treaty  when  the  tribes  were  numer¬ 
ous  and  powerful.  Every  year  the  273  Oneidas  in  New  York  State 
receive  eleven  yards  of  cotton  cloth  from  the  Government.  Some 
of  the  other  tribes  also  receive  gifts  consisting  of  calico  and 
sheeting. 

The  tribal  custom  and  habits  of  the  Indians  are  dying  out 
gradually,  as  they  assume  more  and  more  the  white  man’s  ways 
and  settle  down  to  become  farmers  or  craftsmen,  taking  up  vari¬ 
ous  trades  and  callings.  One  of  the  interesting  customs  still  in 
vogue  among  the  Cattaraugus  and  the  Tuscaroras  is  that  the 
mother  of  the  different  clans  and  the  old  women  of  the  clans  select 
the  chief  of  the  clan.  The  chief  is  selected  and  retains  office  for  life, 
unless  he  does  something  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  clan. 
H  e  is  then  desposed  by  the  mother  of  the  clan  and  the  old  women 
and  another  chief  is  selected  in  his  place.  The  different  clans  on 
the  Tuscarora  Reservation  at  Lewiston,  Niagara  County,  are  the 
Bear,  the  Wolf,  the  Turtle,  the  Sand  Turtle,  the  Snipe,  the  Seal, 
and  the  Beaver. 

The  Indians  of  New  York  State,  according  to  investigations 
made  among  them  by  committees  appointed  by  the  New  York  State 
Legislature,  have  become  civilized  and  Christianized  in  a  large 
part.  Investigation  by  these  committees  showed  that  the  Indians 
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had  abandoned  the  religious  and  ceremonial  dances  and  that  when¬ 
ever  such  dances  were  held  they  had  no  special  significance  to  the 
Indians  participating  and  were  danced  to  get  money  from  white 
visitors  to  the  reservations. 


St.  Regis  Tribe  on  Increase. 

'THE  question  of  the  Indian’s  rights  to  citizenship  is  one  that 
has  perplexed  statesmen  for  many  years.  It  was  found  that 
some  of  the  New  York  Indians  had  solved  this  question  by  voting. 
They  were  haled  before  the  courts,  and  when  the  case  was  taken 
to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  that  tribunal  ruled  the  In¬ 
dians  had  a  right  to  vote  and  committed  no  fraud.  The  Indians 
have  been  exempt  from  taxation  and  the  right  of  the  ballot  has  been 
finally  settled  in  some  instances  by  taxing  the  Indian  who  votes. 
Many  of  them  vote  notwithstanding  they  have  to  pay  for  the 
privilege. 

Hundreds  of  words  which  have  crept  into  the  English  language 
and  are  used  daily  have  been  taken  from  the  Indians.  The  Algon- 
quins  alone  have  given  140  words  to  the  English  language,  some  of 
the  most  common  of  which  are: 

Caucus,  chipmunk,  hickory,  hominy,  moccasin,  persimmon, 
opossum,  pappoose,  pemmican,  mugwump,  powwow,  raccoon, 
skunk,  squash,  squaw,  Tammany,  terrapin,  toboggan,  tomahawk, 
and  totem. 

That  in  some  instances  the  improved  conditions  of  civilization 
do  help  the  Indian  is  shown  by  the  St.  Regis  Indians,  who  have 
doubled  in  number  since  1840. 

Some  of  the  Cattaraugus  follow  the  teachings  of  Handsome 
Lake,  a  prophet  who  came  to  them  about  100  years  ago  and  repre¬ 
sented  that  he  had  a  divine  mission.  These  Indians  are  called 
pagan  Indians  and  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  ways  of  the  white 
man  as  well  as  the  Indians  who  have  adopted  Christianity. 


Handsome  Lake,  Seneca  Prophet. 

T  TANDSOME  LAKE,  a  Seneca  Indian,  has  had  more  influence 
A  on  the  members  of  his  tribe  than  any  other  man  in  the  last 
two  centuries,  and  his  influence  is  on  the  present-day  Indian  prob¬ 
lem.  He  established  a  new  religion  for  them,  and  the  missionaries, 
who  found  themselves  making  good  headway  against  the  Indian 
teachings  handed  down  from  olden  times,  have  had  difficulty  in 
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overcoming  the  teachings  of  a  prophet  whom  the  grandfathers  of 
the  tribesmen  living  to-day  saw  and  knew. 

“The  Seneca  prophet  whose  influence  is  strong  on  his  tribesmen 
to-day  was  born,”  says  Arthur  C.  Parker,  a  full-blood  Seneca  In¬ 
dian,  who  holds  the  position  of  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Society 
of  American  Indians,  and  who  is  an  archaeologist  of  no  mean 
repute  and  is  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  the  country  on  the 
history  of  the  Indian,  “in  1735,  in  the  Seneca  village  of  Conawagas,  on 
the  Genesee  River,  opposite  the  present  town  of  Avon,  Livingston 
County.  He  is  described  by  Buffalo  Tom  Jemison  as  a  middle- 
sized  man,  slim  and  unhealthy  looking.  He  was  a  member  of  one 
of  the  noble  families,  in  which  the  title  of  Ganio’daiio  (Handsome 
or  Beautiful  Lake,  the  title  of  the  sachem  name  held  by  the  prophet) 
is  vested,  thus  holding  the  most  honored  Seneca  title.  What  his 
warrior  name  was  is  not  known,  and  neither  is  it  known  just  when 
he  received  the  title  and  the  name  by  which  he  later  became  known. 
He  belongs  to  the  Turtle  clan.  Later  he  was  ‘borrowed’  by  the 
Wolf  clan  and  reared  by  its  members.  His  half-brother  was  the 
celebrated  Seneca  Indian,  Cornplanter. 

“His  name  appears  on  a  treaty  made  with  the  Government  in 
1794,  but  whether  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  negotiations  and 
debates  that  led  up  to  it  is  not  known. 

“From  Handsome  Lake’s  own  story  and  from  tradition  it  is 
known  that  he  was  a  dissolute  person  and  a  victim  of  the  drink 
habit.  When  the  white  men  took  over  the  Genesee  country  and 
the  Indians  were  transferred  to  other  sections  of  the  country 
Handsome  Lake  went  with  his  tribesmen  to  the  Allegany  River 
settlements.  Here  he  became  afflicted  with  a  wasting  disease, 
which  was  aggravated  by  his  indulgence  in  alcohol.  For  four  years 
he  was  a  helpless  invalid.  His  bare  cabin  scarcely  afforded  him 
shelter,  but  later  he  was  nursed  by  his  married  daughter,  who 
seems  to  have  treated  him  with  affection.  His  sickness  and  his 
circumstances  afforded  him  much  time  for  reflection,  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  of  his  precepts,  later  communicated  to  his 
tribesmen  and  which  they  made  their  rule  of  conduct,  were  formu¬ 
lated  at  this  time. 

How  His  Revelation  Came. 

**T_.T IS  own  condition  could  not  fail  to  impress  him  with  the  folly 
A  A  of  using  alcoholic  drink,  and  the  wild  whoops  of  drunken 
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raftsmen,  passing  along  the  river  near  his  hut,  could  not  but  con¬ 
tinually  remind  him  of  the  power  of  liquor  over  thought  and  action. 
In  the  foreword  of  his  revelation  he  tells  how  he  became  as  dead 
and  of  the  visitation  of  the  ‘four  beings,’  who  revealed  the  will  of 
the  Creator. 

“After  this  first  revelation  he  seemed  to  recover  from  his  illness, 
and  immediately  began  to  tell  the  story  of  his  visions.  He  became  a 
temperance  reformer,  but  his  success  along  this  line  came  not  from 
an  appeal  to  reason,  but  to  religious  instinct.  The  ravages  of  intem¬ 
perance  for  a  century  had  made  inroads  on  the  domestic  and  social 
life  of  the  Senecas.  It  had  demoralized  their  national  life,  and  had 
caused  his  brother  chiefs  to  barter  land  for  the  means  of  a  debauch. 

“Handsome  Lake  was  a  man  past  the  prime  of  life,  a  man  weak¬ 
ened  by  disease  and  the  inroads  whiskey  had  made  on  his  constitu¬ 
tion.  Yet  he  assumed  the  role  of  teacher  and  prophet.  In  two 
years’  time  his  efforts  were  conducive  of  so  much  reform  that  they 
attracted  the  attention  of  President  Jefferson,  who  caused  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  to  write  a  letter  commending  the  teachings  of  Hand¬ 
some  Lake.  This  letter  was  construed  as  a  recognition  of  the  pro¬ 
phet’s  right  to  teach  and  prophesy. 

“Handsome  Lake’s  teachings  did  much  to  crystallize  the  Iro¬ 
quois  as  a  distinct  social  group.  The  frauds  which  the  Six  Nations 
had  suffered  and  the  loss  of  land  and  ancient  seats  had  reduced 
them  to  poverty  and  disheartened  them.  Poverty,  the  sting  of  de¬ 
feat,  and  the  hostility  of  white  settlers  all  conspired  to  bring  despair 
to  the  Iroquois.  It  was  little  wonder  that  the  Indian  sought  for¬ 
getfulness  in  the  trader’s  rum. 

Overturned  Old  Religious  System. 

^XJANDSOME  LAKE  stalked  from  the  gloom  of  such  con¬ 
ditions,  holding  up  as  a  beacon  of  hope  his  divine  mes¬ 
sage.  He  became  a  commanding  figure.  He  created  a  new 
system,  a  thing  to  think  about,  a  thing  to  believe.  His  message, 
whether  false  or  true,  was  a  creation  of  their  own,  and  afforded  a 
nucleus  about  which  they  could  cluster  themselves  and  fasten  their 
hopes. 

The  prophet’s  teachings  created  a  revolution  in  Iroquois  life. 
With  the  spread  of  his  doctrines  the  older  religious  system  was 
overturned,  until  to-day  it  is  to  be  doubted  that  a  single  adherent 
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remains.  Handsome  Lake’s  followers  were  few  at  first.  He  was 
despised,  ridiculed,  and  subjected  to  bodily  insult.  Failure  to  live 
up  to  his  tribe’s  idea  of  what  a  prophet  should  be  caused  persecu¬ 
tion.  Cornplanter,  his  half-brother,  continually  harassed  him.  To 
escape  his  enemies  he  decided,  about  1812,  to  leave  Cold  Spring, 
where  he  was  living,  and  to  go  to  Tonawanda.  He  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  immediate  family  and  by  many  of  his  followers,  who 
settled  with  him. 

“He  remained  at  Tonawanda  four  years  and  became  many  times 
discouraged.  He  became  reluctant  to  tell  others  of  his  revelations, 
and,  though  his  tribesmen  gradually  became  more  friendly,  he 
seemed  loath  at  times  to  proclaim  his  revelations.  He  was  invited  to 
visit  the  Onondaga,  and  this  he  did,  though,  according  to  his  visions, 
it  necessitated  the  singing  of  his  ‘third  song,’  which  meant  that  he 
should  die.  Finally,  in  1815,  he  decided  to  accept  the  invitation  of 
the  Onondaga.  His  prediction  of  his  own  death  caused  many  to 
join  the  party  when  he  started  to  walk  to  the  Onondaga. 

“The  first  camping  spot  of  the  followers  and  the  prophet  was 
the  old  village  of  Ganowages.  Here  upon  retiring  he  commanded 
the  company  to  assemble  early  in  the  morning.  At  the  morning 
gathering  he  announced  a  vision.  At  the  next  camping  ground  he 
announced  another  vision,  and  he  was  much  depressed  when  he  ap¬ 
proached  Onondaga.  On  his  arrival  he  was  unable  to  address  the 
people  because  of  his  distress,  so  that  it  was  said,  ‘our  meeting  is 
only  a  gathering  about  the  fireplace.’  Efforts  were  made  to  cheer 
him  up,  but  he  told  those  who  tried  to  help  him  that  he  was  going 
to  a  ‘new  home.’  After  a  most  distressing  illness  he  ‘commenced 
his  walk’  over  that  path  which  had  appeared  before  him.  He 
was  buried  under  the  council  house  with  impressive  ceremonies, 
and  his  tomb  can  yet  be  seen,  though  the  house  has  been  removed. 

Prophet’s  Followers  an  Influence. 

“nPHE  followers  of  Handsome  Lake  constitute  an  influential 
element  in  the  life  of  the  Indians,  and  the  other  tribesmen 
are  affected  by  their  belief  whether  they  are  willing  or  not.  Hand¬ 
some  Lake  crystallized  as  a  social  unit  the  people  whom  he  taught, 
and  those  who  follow  him  to-day  constitute  a  unit  that  holds  itself 
at  variance  with  the  social  and  accepted  systems  of  the  white  com¬ 
munities  around  them.  They  assert  they  have  a  perfect  right  to 
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use  their  own  systems.  They  assert  they  wish  to  remain  Indians, 
and  have  a  right  to  be  so  and  to  believe  their  own  prophet.  Among 
the  Onondaga  and  Tonawanda  Seneca  they  hold  most  of  the  offices, 
although  they  are  in  the  minority. 

“When  the  material  conditions  of  the  followers  of  Handsome 
Lake  are  held  up  to  them  they  say  that  poverty  is  the  badge  of  the 
true  follower  of  the  prophet,  who  will  suffer  much  in  this  world  that 
his  condition  in  the  ‘world  above  the  sky’  will  be  in  direct  contrast. 

“I  have  many  friends  among  the  followers  of  the  prophet,  and  I 
have  learned  much  of  their  old-time  lore  from  them.  I  have  been 
loyally  entertained  by  them,  and  have  mingled  in  their  homes  and 
have  received  many  honors  from  them.  There  is  virtue  in  their 
hearts  and  frankness  that  is  refreshing.  If  there  were  no  engulfing 
‘new  way’  and  no  modern  rush,  no  need  for  progress,  there  could 
scarcely  be  a  better  devised  system  than  theirs.” 
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Alumni  Notes, 


The  illustration  for  this  number  is  an  interior  view  of  parlor  and  dining 
room  of  the  home  of  Dr.  James  E.  Johnson,  class  1901,  and  Mrs.  Johnson, 
nee  Florence  Welch,  class  1905,  in  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

Miss  Evelyn  Pierce,  class  ’10,  now  of  Haskell  Institute,  expresses  her 
regret  in  not  being  able  to  attend  the  commencement  exercises  and  says  in  part: 
‘1  sincerely  wrish  that  this  class  will  leave  the  old  school  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  make  good  in  whatever  work  they  may  do  and  that  they  will  do  nothing 
to  injure  the  name  of  Carlisle.” 

Helen  Lapolia  Cheago,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  writes  in  part:  “The  education 
which  Carlisle  has  given  me  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  my  life.  I  feel  I  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  which  I  cannot  repay.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  much 
advantage  in  our  disadvantages.  Surely,  they  tend  to  make  us  stronger.  I 
know  it  from  my  own  experience.  I  am  quietly  earning  my  living,  and  with 
the  help  of  my  brother  we  are  supporting  our  dear  mother  and  father,  who  are 
quite  old.” 

Issac  R.  Gould,  class  ’07,  of  Unga  Island,  Alaska,  writes  to  THE  ARROW 
as  follows:  “I  caught  five  silver  foxes  last  winter  on  Unga  Island,  three 
females  and  two  males,  and  have  started  a  fox  farm.  These  animals  are 
valuable  and  have  been  sold  in  Canada  for  as  high  as  $15,000  per  pair.  At 
present  I  am  engaged  in  catching  codfish  at  $52.50  per  thousand.  My  best 
wishes  to  all  my  friends  and  classmates.” 

William  L.  Paul,  class  1902,  who  is  a  strong  employee  of  Mr.  Guy  LeRoy 
Stevick  (son-in-law  of  Gen.  R.  H.  Pratt),  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Stevick  says  in  part:  “Gradually  we  are  getting  our  office  here  squared 
around,  and  as  we  do  we  will  catch  the  fair  wind  of  the  business  breeze,  and 
can  then  be  only  concerned  to  keep  our  ship  headed  so  as  to  get  all  wind  our 
sails  can  stand  and  thus  come  safely  to  harbor  in  the  port  of  business  called 
‘Success.’ 

“When  Mrs.  Stevick  writes  to  General  Pratt,  it  will  please  him  to  know 
that  one  of  his  big  football  players  arid  a  man  who  thinks  a  great  deal  of  him 
and  has  followed  out  fully  his  theories,  has  just  been  elected  the  mayor  of 
Aberdeen,  Wash.  This,  you  remember,  is  a  town  of  some  18,000  people. 
His  name  is  Jim  Phillips,  called  by  the  people  of  the  town,  Judge  James  M. 
Phillips,  as  he  served  several  years  as  police  judge  and  justice  of  the  peace. 
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I  am  sure  General  Pratt  will  remember  him,  if  not  him,  then  he  will  remem¬ 
ber  his  wife,  who  used  to  be  Eamey  Wilbur.  She  was  one  of  the  brightest 
and  best  girls  ever  at  Carlisle.  Needless  to  say  they  both  stand  high  in  the 
estimation  of  all  who  know  them.” 


The  Alumni  Banquet. 

On  Friday  evening,  May  22nd,  the  annual  Alumni  banquet  was  held  in 
Alumni  Hall.  The  new  Alumni  dishes  bearing  the  Alumni  monogram  in  red 
and  gold  were  used  for  this  occasion.  Covers  were  laid  for  seventy  guests, 
and  a  seven-course  dinner  was  served  by  the  girls  of  the  Domestic  Science 
Department  under  the  able  management  of  Miss  Keck.  Among  the  promi¬ 
nent  guests  present  were  Commissioner  Sells,  General  and  Mrs.  Pratt,  Mrs. 
Meritt,  wife  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Biddle  of 
Carlisle,  Mr.  Sniffen  of  the  Indian  Right’s  Association,  Father  Gordon  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Mrs.  Hawkins,  daughter  of  General  and  Mrs.  Pratt. 

Throughout  the  evening  music  was  furnished  by  different  members  of  the 
outgoing  class.  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Dagenett,  class  ’91,  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  toastmaster  of  the  evening,  called  upon  the  old  members  to  stand  in 
memory  of  those  absent,  also  to  stand  a  second  time  for  those  members  who  had 
gone  to  the  Great  Beyond. 

Miss  Ella  Petosky,  class  1904,  was  called  upon  to  welcome  the  class  of 
1915.  Miss  Petosky  delivered  a  short  but  inspiring  talk,  giving  to  the  class  the 
oft-repeated  advice  to  “aim  high”  and  out  in  the  world  to  expect  to  be  judged 
by  merit  alone.  The  next  speaker  was  R.  H.  Pratt,  who  informally,  in  a  few 
well-chosen  words,  dedicated  Alumni  Hall  and  paid  the  class  of  1915  a  high  trib¬ 
ute,  saying  that  he  expected  to  see  one  of  the  members  become  President  of  the 
United  States.  Following  General  Pratt’s  talk,  Commissioner  Sells  made  a 
forceful  speech,  laying  special  stress  on  efficiency  required  of  young  men  and 
women  of  the  present  decade  in  order  to  succeed.  He  stated  that  he  had  given 
persons  of  Indian  blood  high  positions,  not  because  they  were  Indians  but  be 
cause  they  were  efficient.  Mr.  Lipps  talked  also  on  efficiency.  He  stated  he 
had  nothing  of  a  personal  nature  to  gain  in  accepting  the  superintendency  of  the 
Carlisle  school,  but  that  his  paramount  object  was  to  turn  out  efficient  young 
men  and  women. 

After  the  close  of  the  speeches,  Mr.  Dagenett  proceeded  to  initiate  the 
class  of  1915.  The  members  of  the  class  were  asked  to  stand  while  Mr.  Gus 
Welch,  class  1912,  vice  president  of  the  association,  placed  the  class  picture 
immediately  under  the  1915  banner,  thus  completing  the  twenty-seventh  gradu¬ 
ating  class  picture  and  banner  hanging  upon  the  walls  of  Alumni  Hall. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  only  a  short  business  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  was  held  after  the  banquet.  The  hands  of  the  Alumni  clock  were 
pointing  the  hour  of  midnight  when  an  adjournment  was  taken. 


KEEP  YOUR  RECORD  CLEAN 


So  live,  my  son,  that  when  you  start 
A  fight  of  any  kind 
\  our  enemies  can  never  find 

A  crooked  action  on  your  part. 

So  live  that  they  may  freely  roam 
Into  your  past,  and  snoop  about, 

And  comb  it  with  a  fine  tooth  comb, 

And  never  dig  a  blamed  thing  out 
That’  s  mean  or  fraudulent  or  vile. 

Though  every  man  is  sure  to  make 
Many  an  error  and  mistake, 

If  you  have  lived  upon  the  square 
You  still  can  make  your  fights  and  smile 
And  never  worry,  fret  or  care 
How  much  your  foes  may  try  to  cast 
The  calcium  light  upon  your  past. 

But  if  you  haven’t  played  the  game 

Your  foes  will  find  your  hidden  shame 
And  you  will  get  the  bitter  blame, 

And  get  it  good; 

And  though  your  fight  be  just  and  right 
—  Good  night ! 

And  so  it’s  simple  business  sense, 

Although  the  pressure  be  immense, 
Although  temptation  may  be  keen — 

I  say  it’s  simple  business  sense, 

To  keep  your  Record  Clean. 


BRETON  BRALEY 


Brother,  you  say 
there  is  but  one 
way  to  worship  the 
Great  Spirit.  If  there 
is  but  one  religion, 
why  do  you  white 
people  differ  so  much 
about  it?  Why  not 
all  agree,  as  you  can 
all  read  the  book? 
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